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AMONa the nomenms works oa domestic affairs, which hare of late 
been offered to the public, the young housekeeper is puzzled to select 
that which will best aid her in the performance of her new duties. 

To those who hare any knowledge of the author of this book, no 
recommendation of mine will be necessary ; to those who know her not, 
but who have already honored me with their attention, I would say, take 
this volume as the best of guides when you become housekeepers, and 
learn by it to avoid the numerous perplexities so common to young 
ladies when they begin that career. Most works of this sort are so 
written that only the initiated can benefit by them ; but this is truly 
what it claims to be — The Youno Housekeepeb's Friend— for it pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that she knows nothing of the matters here 
treated of, and therefore supplies every deficiency. A person, whdly 
ignorant of household affairs, may, by a diligent perusal of this book, 
become an accomplished housekeeper, and provide the most wholesome 
and palatable food, upon the most economical principles. She may 
also learn to do things in the simplest and easiest way, consistent with 
their being done well, and avoid much useless elaboration of dishes 
recommended in other cookery books. 

Even practised housewives will find this a valuable hand-book. I 
look forward to its publication with impatience, expecting to profit by its 
counsels, and intending that those who cook for me in future, shall take 
it for their manual. 

Eliza Faxsib. 

Cambridge, August 15, 1845. 



PREFACE. 



In preparing this little volume, my aim has been to furnisli 
to young housekeepers the best aid that a book can give in 
Uie departments of which it treats. No printed guide can 
perfectly supply the place of that experience which is gained 
by early and habitual attention to domestic concerns. But the 
directions here given are designed to be so minute, and of so 
practical a character, that the observance of them shall prevent 
very many of the perplexities which most young people suffer 
during their first years of married life. 

The recipes, with the exception of about twenty which are 
c6pied from books, are furnished from my own experience, or 
that of my immediate friends. An ample variety is given for 
furnishing the table of any American family; but especial 
reference has been had to those who have neither poverty nor 
riches ; and such directions have been given as will enable a 
housekeeper to provide a good and healthful table, or, if 
desired, a handsome one, at a moderate expense. 

To save repetition, very minute directions are given at the 
head of every chapter, by attending to which, the least experi- 
enced cook will learn how to proceed in making each article 
for which a recipe is given. 

I do not attempt to give directions . in regard to the best 
methods of taking care of all sorts of furniture, and peiforming 
all the various kinds of household labor, because there are 
1* 
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works already published, which furnish copious and judicious 
instructions on these subjects. 

It may be asked, ** Why then publish a book of counsels 
and receipts, for there surely are many receipt-books." This 
is true ; but while some of them are not ample guides on the 
subjects of which they treat, others are based upon a plan 
both expensive and unhealthy, and all of them that I have 
seen, leave an inexperienced housekeeper at a loss in regard 
to many of the things most necessary to economy and com- 
fort. 

I have seen many a young lady, just entered upon the 
duties of married life, perplexed and prematurely care-worn 
for want of experience, or a little good instruction, in regard to 
the simplest domestic processes ; and often have felt, with the 
sincerest sympathy, an earnest wish to render her some effect- 
ual aid. If I succeed in affording it through this little book, 
I shall esteem myself happy ; and I have only to ask, in con- 
clusion, that my numerous young friends, and all the youthful 
housekeepers into whose hands it may fall, will receive it as 
a token of my firiendly interest and best wishes. 

A. H« C 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 



COUNSELS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Good housekeefnng compatible with intellectual culture. — Persevering 
attention rewarded. — Effects of unhealthy diet. — Responsibleness of 
women.-^Application of the principles of religion to the duties of ^ 
domestic life. 

A SYBCMETRiCAL education is extremely rare in this couatry. 
Nothing is more common than to see young ladies, whose in- 
tellectual attainments are of a high order, profoundly ignorant of 
the duties which all acknowledge to belong peculiarly to women. 
Consequently, many have to learn, after marriage, how to take 
care of a family ; and thus their housekeeping is, frequently, 
little else than a -series of experiments ; often unsuccessful, 
resulting in mortification and discomfort in the parloi^tnd 
waste and ill temper in the kitchen. 

So numerous are these instances, that excellence in house- 
keeping has come to be considered as incompatible with supe- 
rior intellectual culture. But it is not so. The most elevated 
minds fulfil best the every-day duties of life. If young women 
would resolve, let the effort cost what it will, to perfect them- 
selves in their appropriate duties, a defective domestic educa- 
tion would soon be remedied. Observation and persevering 
attention would give the requisite knowledge, and their efforts 
would bring a speedy and ample reward. It were far better, 
when they enter upon the station of a mistress of a family, to 
be already possessed of such experience as would enable them 
easily to -regulate the expenditures, and so to systematize the 
work of every day, as to secure economy, comfort, neatness, 
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and order. But if this knowledge has not been preyioosly 
acquired, let not the learner be discouraged, or for a moment 
yield to the idea of ** letting things take their course." No 
woman can innocently or safely settle down upon this con- 
clusion. The good to be lost, and the evils incurred, are too 
great to admit of such a decision. The result will certainly 
be uncomfortable ; and it would not be strange if the dearest 
domestic affections were thus chilled, and the most valuable 
family interests sacrificed. 

How often do we see the happiness of a husband abridged 
by the absence of skill, neatness, and economy in the wife ! 
Perhaps he is not able to fix upon the cause, for he does not 
understand minutely enough the processes upon which do- 
mestic order depends, to analyze the difficulty ; but he is con* 
scions of discomfort. However improbable it may seem, the 
health of many a professional man is undermined, and his 
usefulness curtailed, if not sacrificed, because he habitually 
eats had bread. 

How frequently, in case of students in the various profes- 
sions, is the brightest promise of future attainment and honor 
overshadowed by a total loss of health; and the young 
scholar, in whom the choicest hopes were garnered up, is 
compelled to relinquish his studies, and turn his unwilling 
thoughts to other pursuits ; or, worse than this, he becomes a 
helpless invalid for life. Yet even this is an enviable lot, 
compared with his, whose noble intellectual powers have be- 
come like the broken chords of an instrument that shall never 
agtf utter its melody. But are such evils as these to be 
traced to the use of unwholesome food? Every intelligent 
physician, every superintendent of our insane hospitals, tes- 
tifies that in very many instances, this is the prominent 
cause. 

We often see the most pious Christians, heavy-hearted, and 
doubting their share in the great salvation ; mistaking the sal- 
utary discipline of their Heavenly Father for the rod of an 
offended judge ; forgetting the freeness of the mercy offered, 
looking only at their own unworthiness, and refusing to be 
comforted. Instances of this sort, resulting in incurable mel- 
ancholy, may frequently be traced to the same cause. The 
human body and mind are so intimately associated, that the 
functions of the one cannot be disturbed without deranging 
the action of the other ; and it is doubtless true, that many a 
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hopeI<$^8 heart, and feeble body, would be more benefited by a 
wholesome diet, than bv the instructions of the minister, or the 
prescriptions of the physician. To say the least, the good 
offices of these will avail little while counteracted by the 
want of the other. 

If this subject has a direct bearing upon the health of fam«^ 
•ilies, so also does it exert an immediate influence upon their 
virtue. There are numerous instances of worthy merchants 
and mechanics, whose elibrts are paralyzed, and their hopes 
chifled by the total failure of the wife in her sphere of duty ; 
and who seek solace under their disappointment in the wine- 
party, or the late convivial supper. Many a day-laborer, on 
his return at evening from his hard toil, is repelled by the 
sight of a disorderly house, and a comfortless supper ; and 
perhaps is met by a cold eye instead of " the thriftie wifie's 
smile;" and he makes his escape to the grog-shop, or the 
under-ground gambling-room. Can any human agency hin- 
der the series of calamities entailed by these things ? No ! 
die most active philanthropy, the best schemes of organized 
benevolence, cannot furnish a remedy, unless the springs of 
society are rectified. The domestic influence of woman is 
cerlaihly one of these. Every woman is invested with a great 
degree of power over the happiness and virtue of others. She 
cannot escape using it, and she cannot innocently pervert it. 
There is no avenue or channel of society through which it 
may ndt send a salutary influence ; and when rightly directed, 
k is unsurpassed by any human instrumentality in its llfcrify- 
irg and restoring efiicacy. 

The Bible sanctions this view of female obligation and influ- 
ence, in the description it gives of the virtuous woman. 
" Her price is far above rubies. The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 
She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh diligently with her 
hands. She is like the merchant's ships, she bringeth her 
food from afar. She riselh also while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household, and^ portion to her maidens. 
She considereth a field and buyeth it ; with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins with 
strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She perceiveth that 
her merchandize is good and her candle goeth not out by night. 
She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
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distaff. ' She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, 9he 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. She is not afraid of 
the snow for her household ; for all her household are clothed 
in scarlet. She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her 
clothing is silk and purple. Her hushand is known in the 
^tes, when he sitteth among the elders of the land. She 
maketh fine linen and selleth it; and delivereth the girdles, 
unto the merchant. Strength and honor are her clothing; 
and she shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children arise up, and 
call her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her. 
Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a 
woman that feareth the Lord* she shall be praised. Give her 
of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works praise her in 
the gates." 

Like the paintings of the old artists, the beauty of this ex- 
quisite picture is enhanced by the " softened hue of years," 
and like them, it must be studied long ere its finest touches 
will be revealed. Female virtue is the same now that it was 
in the days of the wise man, and this portraiture is, in its out- 
lines, still true to the life. Energy, industry, economy, order, 
skill, vigilance, cheerfulness, kindness, charity, discretion, and 
the fear of God, are as essential to the character of a good 
wife^j^w, as they were then ; and the efiects of these are still 
the same, in the embellishments of her house, the abundance 
of her stores, the happiness of her household, her husband's 
confidence in her, his honorable rank among the elders of the 
land, the virtues^ of her children, and her own felicity. To 
estimate the truth of the picture, we need only observe in so- 
ciety around us, that the happiest families are those in which 
the wife and mother most resembles it. 

In connection with this subject, the inquiry suggests itself 
whether, in the "excessive externalism of the times," due 
prominence is given to the practice of home-duties as a part 
of religion ? Whether the spirit of the New Testament is 
carried, as it should be, into the every-day concerns of life ? 
Is not the giving largely to public objects of benevolence, 
sometimes sufiered to supersede the duty of " considering the 
poor," and "bringing him that is cast out to our house?'' 
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Are not the clajms of a popular charity readily allowed, while 
the inevitable ills of life, of which every family must have its 
share, are sometimes permitted to remain unsoothed by the 
voice of sympathy, and the gentle ministry of skilful hands and 
a loving heart? We may even go to church, when we 
should offer purer incense to Him who sees the heart, by per- - 
forming the numblest domestic labors at home. Let me not 
be misunderstood. The public institutions of religioif have 
claims upon us which we cannot innocently set aside ; but 
alas, erring mortals that we are! our piety is seldom sym- 
metrical and consistent. We are prone to love jpublicity. We 
find it easier to give money, to enlist our energies in behalf of 
benevolent societies, to go with the multitude to the house of 
God, than to practise, in the retirement of home, the " charity 
which su^reth long and is kind, which envieth not, vaunteth 
not itself, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, and 
never faileth.*' Can we not learn, while we do the one, not 
to leave the other undone ? 



<8fy& of Utfing, — Qmsistency,'^Economy, — Neatness. — Saints of 
regular attention to family concerns. — Perplexing days. — 0>m- 
pony. — Arrangement of family work for a week. — First instruO' 
tions to domestics.— 'Patience.'^ Cfood temper. ^^Ohservanoe of the 
Golden Rule.'^Self'govemment when aeddetUs happen.'Sunday 
privileges. 

Cabefullt consider in the outset what mode of living best 
befits your station, resources, and obligations to others ; and 
90 adjust your plan that consistency* and appropriateness shall 
appear throughout. It is much better to adopt a style of ex- 
penditure below your means than above th^m. Of the un- 
nappy effects of this last, we have many examples' in our 
countiy. A very little advance in the style of living, creates 
an additional expense greater than woulcf at first be believed. 

* The writer has heard of more than one lady who furnished but two dish- 
towels, fearing that a more ample supply would lead to waste in the use of 
them. But in one instance, when a raperb dinner was given to a large party, 
the cook was reduced to the necessity of tearing up a sheet to wipe toa 
dishes. 
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ThtX little senteoce, ^* J can dq mtkumt ifj* has aeaye4 tbqqr 
sands of dollars for future exigenciea. Prodigality is as 
fruitful of mischief as Pandora's ho^, and no amouQt of 
wealth can justify it. Ha^bits of wasteful expenditure a^e 
almost always accompanied with selfishness and a cold heart 
towards the claims of the poor. Be consciemUouSft therefore, 
in the {practice of economy. Family camfort aan hardlv be 
found 'Without it. Neatness is essential to it, for though there 
may be neatness without economy, th^re canp.ot be ecoaomy 
without neatness. 

Accustom yourself to take good caxe of everythipg you 
possess. The best managers probably have, at firsjt, ^ k^ 
disagreeable lessons to learn, in the loss of things, forgotten or 
neglected, fer want of experience in having the eatir^.ii^ar^ of 
a mmily. But it is to be hoped th^re are pipt ]?(wiy/who 
lose five or six hams eaten by the rats, or forty yard^ of Suss4^ 
linen, laid upon the snow to whiten^ ^x^i fpcgptten tiU ]ce4^P9d 
to a pulp, fill only for the paper-mill. 

Be economioal without parsimony, liberal withvi^ wast^ 
and practise the best methods of using yoi^r pos^e^sip^j^ Y(^^ 
out having your mind wholly absorbed by them. 

In your arrangements for the table, have reference to the 
work which is in hand, so that dishes which are easily cooked 
$hall be provided for those days when most work \s to l^ 
done. A want of consideration ijk this partictilar, qfteo pro- 
vokes ill temper, and n^y e^en occ9«?ion tn^ loss of a good do- 
mestic. This is oin^ of the en:or# which thos# are liabfe to 
commit wha are unaooustomed to ksusehold lahor^ Provide a 
variety of food ; a frugal table, with frequent change, is 
much more agreeable and healthy than a inore expensive pne, 
where nearly the same things are served up every day. 

If you are subject to uninvited company, and your means 
do not allow you to set before your guests as good a table as 
they keep at home, do not distress yourself, or them, with apol- 
ogies. . If they are real friends, they will cheerfully sit down 
with you to such a table as is appropriate to your circum- 
stances, and would be made uncomfortable by an efiprt on 
your part, to provide a better one than you can aflford. If 
your resources are ample, live in such a way that an unex- 
pected visiter shall occasion ho difference. The less altera- 
tion made in family arrangements, on account of visiters, the 
happier for them as well as for you. 
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Never trent the suliject of having company as if it were a 
great affiiir. Your doing this will excite your domestics, and 
lead them to ima^ne the addition to their usual work much 
greater than it is ; your own cares, too, will he greatly mag- 
nified. A calm and quiet way of meeting all sorts of domestic 
vicissitudes, and of doing the work of each day, he it more or 
less, equalizes the pressure of care^ and prevents its becoming 
oppressive. 

^e composed when accidents happen to your furniture. 
The most careful hand is sometimes unsteady. Angry words 
will not mend broken glass or china, but they will teach your 
domestics to conceal such occurrences from you, and the only 
explanation ever given you will be, that they came apart. 
Encourage every one whom you employ to come immediately 
and tell you, when they have been so unfortunate as to break 
or injure anything belonging to you. The cases are very 
lure, in which it is best to deduct Uie value from their wages. 

In the best regulated families there will be some laborious, 
perplexing days. Adverse and inconvenient circumstances 
will cluster together. At those times, guard against two 
things, — discouragement and irritability. If others look on 
the dark side, find something cheering to say ; if they fret, 
sympathize in their share of the trial, while you set them the 
example of bearing your part in it well. 

Miss Hamilton's three maxims, so oflen quoted, are worthy 
of an indelible inscription in every house : 

" Do everything in its proper time. 

** Keep everything to its proper use. 

" Put everything in its proper place." 

She should have added, Da everything in the best man- 
ner; for the habit of aiming at a perfect standard, is not 
only of the highest importance in our moral Interests, but 
also proportionately so in reference to the common afiairs of 
life. 

Accustom yourself, each evening, to arrange in your own 
mind the meals for the next day,~and also the extra work' to be 
done by others, and what you will do yourself. This habit 
promotes order and system, and gives quietness and ease to 
the movement of the whole family machinery. When you 
see defects, such as irregularity, confusion, waste, or want of 
cleanliness in any part of your household concerns, consider 
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what is the best remedy, and be willing to attend to the subject 
till the evil is cured. 

Visit all the rooms and closets that are in constant use, every 
day. You will thus acquire that habit of attention to minu- 
tise, u]!K)n which neatness and order so much depend, and it 
will cost a less expenditure of time and effort to secure these 
ends, than if a great many little things requiring attention are 
suffered to accumulate. This habit will also have the best 
effect upon those who serve you. They will not be tempted 
to negligence or waste, by the idea that you will never discover 
it. They will anticipate your daily inspection, and soon find 
themselves so much benefited by your habits of system and 
order, that their own convenience will dictate obedience to 
your directions and suggestions. Endeavor so to perfect your 
plan, that when you have given the necessary time, be it 
longer or shorter, to domestic concerns each morning, you can 
dismiss them from your mind and attend to other things, 
giving to these no further thought, except that which results 
from a habit of observing whatever passes in the family. 

When a new domestic enters your service, observe whether 
she seems to understand her business ; if not, teach her your 
methods. Nothing can be more unreasonable than to expect 
a stranger to remember, and at once practise, a series of direc- 
tions given all at once, and perhaps in a hurried manner. 
And yet, this is an injustice of which many a girl has to com- 
plain. What wonder if mutual dissatisfaction and a speedy 
separation is the result?* She is in a new situation, unac- 
quainted with the various parts of your house, and the arrange- 
ments of your family. Therefore, duty and self-interest dic- 
tate, that you cheerfully instruct her, so far as is necessary; and 
a few days' attention to her manner of doing her work, will 
probably be rewarded by a much more skilful and willing ser- 
vice, than if no such care were bestowed. She will discover 
that you are kindly disposed, ready to appreciate her efforts, 
and capable of judging when her work is well done. Confi- 
dence is thus inspired, and she will be far more likely to be- 
come a faithful and permanent member of your household, 
than if lefl in the beginning to pursue her own course, and to 
be frowned upon if she does not happen to please. 

Refrain from severity and too much frequency in finding 

♦ Probably a lady, known to the writer, who had twinty-three girls in tht 
oourta of six weeks', pursued this inconsiderets coarse. 
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figiult, and be careful not to speak to domeatica of their errora 
at a time when they are perplexed or very busy. To choose 
a good time, is as necessary to success as to avoid needless 
severity. If the dinner is not properly done, it is usually beat 
to say nothing at the time ; your cook will doubtless be con- 
scious of her failure, and your silence will have a much better 
efiect upon her than anything you can then say ; but the next 
time the same articles are to be cooked, remind her of the pre- 
vious failure, point out the defect, and give her minute in- 
structions how to avoid its repetition. 

Good temper, decision and reasonable requisitions will se- 
cure the confidence and respect of your domestics ; while fret- 
fulness, lack of good judgment, and unreasonable demands 
will alienate them from you, and involve you in endless per- 
plexities. Nothing gives the mistress of a family such power 
as blended decision and gentleness ; they are truly irresistible. 
You need not, you must rvoty if you regard the best welfare 
of your household, utter one impatient word from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year. 

Study the dispositions of those whom you employ. K you 
keep several dcmiestics, arrange their work so that there shall 
be as little collision with one another, as possible. Be as con- 
siderate of their comfort, as you could reasonably wish others 
to be of yours in like circumstances. An universal obedience 
to the Golden Rule would make this world a paradise, and 
perhaps it is more liable to be forgotten in this relation than 
in most others. The best management on your part, cannot 
always save those who serve you from weariness and vexation ; 
but a well-timed word of kindness ai)d sympathy does good 
like a medicine. 

Learn so to systematize your concerns, that each day of the 
week shall have its appropriate work, and every domestic 
know, without being prompted, what she is to do on that 
day. Observe whether all do their appropriate work ; but do 
not prompt them, unless you see that they are likely to forget. 
They should learn to feel the responsibility to be on their own 
memory — ^not yours.- 

In the morning, soon after breakfast, give all your direc- 
tions about the dinner, and tea, and specify all the work you 
wish to have done in addition to the regular routine of the day. 
If you think of anything more afterwards, defer it, if you can, , 
till another day; nothing disturbs the temper of domestics 
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mofe than to haTe additional work asaigned them after the 
business of the d&j has been laid out. 

The two following modes of arranging the work of a week, 
are designed for families whose pecuniary means allow an 
entirely comfortable, but not a costly mode of living ; yet they 
may contain useful hints for those whose wealth admits of the 
employment of a number of domestics. 

On Monday have the house swept and dusted, the clothes 
for the wash collected, and such articles mended as should be 
before being washed. 

On Tuesday, wash; and here it should be observed, that 
those persons who have never practised washing, are often un- 
reasonable in their requirements on this day. If there is but 
one domestic, she is of course to do the washing ; but, unless 
the family is small, she should be excused from doing the 
eooking or other ordinary work of the family. 

Every one acquainted with this part of family labor, knows 
that it is very discouraging to be obliged to leave it and do other 
things ; and the cleaning which must be done after the clothes 
are upon the line, is a sufficient occupation for the remaining 
time and strength, without one's being obliged to do any por- 
tion of the daily housework. In families where the washings 
are large, it is better to delay the ironing until the next day 
but one; this gives time for doing some things necessarily 
omitted on washing-day ; for baking, if the size of the family 
makes it necessary to bake twice a week, and for folding the 
clothes ; and the girl is better able to do the whole ironing in 
a day, than if she were to perform this labor immediately 
after washing. To most persons, both washing and ironing is 
severe labor, and therefore better not be done on successive 
days, unless the domestic herself prefers it, which is some- 
times the case. 

Therefore, on Wednesday, bake, and feld the clothes. On 
Thursday, iron. On Friday, have all parts of the house that 
are in constant use, swept and dusted again, the brasses 
rubbed, and if there are windows to be washed, closets or 
sleeping rooms to be scoured, let it be done on this day. 

On Saturday, bake, and provide such a supply as shall su- 
persede the necessity of cooking on Sunday. 

The chief advantage of this method is, that the mistress of 
the family has not the Monday's sweeping to do, in addition 
to getting the washing-day dinner, and if she is subject to in- 
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eidental tsompany, and has not daughters or a friend to help 
her, or has siender heahh, this is an important relief. 

The other arrangement is to wash on Monday ; hake, and do 
other things necessarily omitted, on Tuesday: iron on Wtdnes* 
day ; Thursday^ do no extra work. Friday^ sweep and clean 
as hefore mentioned ; Saturday, hake ; distrihute clean hed- 
linen, and see that everything is in readiness for the Sah* 
hath. 

The practice of ruhhing all the silver in common use, every 
week, is not necessary, provided it is always washed in clean 
suds, and rinsed in scalding soft water without soap. If 
it is washed in the kitchen with other dishes, it will be neces- 
sary to rub it once in two or three weeks. 

There are several advantages in washing on Monday. It 
is then easy on Saturday to provide food enough to last until 
after the washing is done, which cannot always be accom- 
plished if it is delayed until Ttiesday. Another is, that if Mon- 
day is a pleasant day, the clothes may be dried, and the ironing 
and mending completed during the first half of the week ; but 
if Tuesday be the washing-day, and it is rainy, the work of 
the whole week is delayed. Still another reason is, that after 
the entire rest of Sunday, the frame is invigorated for labor ; 
and lastly, it gives one day in the week of comparative leisure 
to the domestic. This is a consideration worthy of regard. 
Some ladies are always uneasy, and appear to think them- 
selves wronged, when they see their domestics quietly seated 
at their sewing; as. if they could not render faithful service 
without being employed the zokole time in household labor. 
But those persons who so arrange their affairs as to secure to 
their domestics several hours every week for their own em- 
ployments, and who take an interest in promoting, in every 
reasonable way, their comfort and happiness, will be amply 
rewarded in their faithfulness and attachment. 

The situation of a waiting-maid is, in some families, one of 
hard bondage. It seems as if her employers had forgotten * 
that she is made of flesh and blood, and is therefore ca- 
pable of having an aching head and weary limbs. She must 
run at the call ot the various bells throughout the house, and 
no matter how tired she becomes, there is no rest- for the sole 
of her foot. If the unfortunate being is a homeless, mother- 
' less little girl, or a friendless foreigner, so much the worse. 
By a little consideration on the part of the lady, or ladies, of a 
2# 
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family, sucli hard reqaisitions might he avoided, without any 
real sacrifice of comfort. Our happiness is promoted by the 
cultiration of such habits that we shall not need the constant 
attendance of another to save us from exertion. 

If your domestics cannot read, offer to teach them, and de- 
vote sereral half hours to their instruction during the week, 
and an additional hour on Sunday. It is a religious duty, a 
part of every Christian's mission. Encourage in them a taste 
for reading by keeping useful and entertaining books in the 
kitchen. A love of rational pleasures will thus be promoted, 
and the effect be every way beneficial. 

Let the least possible amount of labor be required from 
those who serve you, on Sunday. This ought to be a need- 
less injunction in this country ; but many a professor of reli- 
gion, living on the soil trodden by the puritan pilgrims, pro- 
vides a better dinner for the Sabbath than for any other day. 
Heligion forbids such a practice ; but, aside from this consider- 
ation, family comfort is essentially promoted by quietness and 
freedom from care on the Lord's day. Domestics, whatever 
be their religious predilections, uniformly regard it a great 
privilege to be exempt from cooking on that day. It is easy, 
by a little good management, to provide a dinner, nice enough 
for any table in the land, without even kindling a fire. In the 
summer this is done in many families; and in the winter, 
when a fire is of course always burning, a cup of tea, or a 
dish of vegetables, can be added to the cold articles already 
provided, without keeping any one from church for the pur- 
pose. 

In concluding these suggestions, the writer cannot refrain 
from adding a few words of sympathy and encouragement for 
those who, having passed their youth m affluent ease, or in the 
delights of study, are obliged, by the vicissitudes of life, to spend 
their time and strength in laborious household occupations. 
There are many such instances in this country, particularly in 
the great Western Valley. Adversity succeeds prosperity like a 
sudden inundation, and sweeps away the possessions and the 
hopes of multitudes. The poor and uneducated are often rap- 
idly elevated to wealthy independence, while the refined and 
highly educated are compelled to taste the bitterness of pov- 
erty ; and minds capable of any attainment, and that would 
gmce any station, are doomed to expend their energies in 
devising methoda for the hands to earn a scanty livelihood. 
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Let not siich persons feel themselves degraded by the per- 
formance of the humblest domestic labor. 



' Some kinds of baseness 



Are nobly] undergone, and niofit poor matters 
Point to rich ends." 

However lowly the common duties of life may be, a faithful 
and cheerful discharge of them is always honorable, and God 
smiles on those who patiently fulfil them. 



OVENS, BREAD, &c, 

OVBNS — AND HOW TO HEAT THEM. 

A FEW suggestions in regard to the construction of an oven 
maybe useful. For a family of medium size, an oven holding 
ten or twelve plates is large enough. There should he two or 
three bushels of ashes, with dead coals in them, poured over the 
top, after the first tier of bricks which forms the arch is laid. 
Then the usual brick-work should be laid over them. The 
advantage is this, — when the oven is heated, these ashes and 
coals are heated also, and, being so thick, retain the heat a 
long time. Five successive bakings have been done in such 
an oven with one heating ; the bread first — then the puddings 
—afterward pastry — then cake and gingerbread — and lastly, 
custards, which, if made with boiled milk and put into the oven 
hot, and allowed to stand a considerable time, will bake suffi- 
ciently with a very slight heat. 

The first time an oven is heated, a large fire should be 
kept burning in it six or eight hours. Unless this is done it 
will never bake well. 

The size and structure of ovens is so different, that no pre- 
cise rules for heating them can be given. A lady should 
attend to this herself, until she perfectly understands what is 
necessary, and can give minute directions to those she em- 
ploys. It is easy to find out how many sticks of a given size 
are necessary for baking articles that require a strong heat ; 
and so for those which are baked with less. To bake brown 
bread, beans, apples, and other things, all at one time, the 
oven should be heated with hard wood, and if rather large, so 
as to be two hours in burning out, it is better. To bake thin 
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cake, and some kinds of puddings, pine wood, split small, an- 
swers very well. 

After the wood is half burnt, stir the fire equally to all parts 
of the oven. This is necessary to an equal dinusion of the neat. 
Do it several times before the oven is cleared. If the oven is 
to be very full, put in a brick, so that you can have it hot, to 
set upon it any pan or plate for which there may not be room 
on the bottom.* Be careful that no doors or windows are 
open near the oven. Let the coals remain until they are no 
longer red. They should not look dead, but like hot embers. 
When you take them out, leave in the back part a few to be 
put near the pans that require most heat, such as beans, Indian 
pudding, or jars of fruit. Before putting in the things to be 
baked, throw in a little flour. If it browns instantly, the oven 
is too hot, and should stand open three or four minutes. If it 
browns without burning in the course of half a minute, it will 
be safe to set in the articles immediately. It is often best not 
to put in those things which require a moderate heat, till those 
which need a strong heat have been baking ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

A coal scuttle of peat, with less wood, is economical, and 
gives an equal and very prolonged heat. Many persons use 
it, with pine wood, for their ordinary baking. It takes a 
longer time to burn out than wood. 

It is well to kindle the fire as far back as possible, because 
all parts of the wood are much sooner on fire, than if it is 
kindled near the mouth of the oven ; and if peat is used, it 
should not be thrown in until the wood is well kindled. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS RESPECTING BREAD. 

There is no one thing upon which health and comfort in a 
family so much depend as bread. With good bread the 
coarsest fare is tolerable ; without it, the most luxurious table 
is not comfortable. 

In order to secure good bread, it is best economy to pur- 
chase the best flour, even at greater cost. Purchase a small 
quantity first on trial, or buy with leave to exchange, if it is de- 

* The pan which is set on this brick may need a paper orer it to keep the 
top from burning, and after a while should be set on the oven bottom and 
another put on the brick. 
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«ire4. Good flour adheres slightly to the hand, and if pressed 
in the hand retains its shape, and shows the impress of the 
lines of the skin. Dough made of it is a ydlowish white, and 
does not stick to the hands after sufficient kneading. There is 
much had flour in market, which can in no way he made into 
nutritious food. Such flour makes dough resembling putty, 
and the bread made of it is scarcely less injurious than putty 
itself. 

When you find good flour, notice the brandy and after- 
wards purchase the same kind. The writer knows a family 
that for eleven years purchased flour in this way, without once 
having a poor barrel ; then the mills passed to another owner, 
and though thexbrand was the same, the flour was good no 
more. 

If you raise wheat, or buy it in the grain, always wash it 
before sending it to the mill. Take two or three bushels at a 
time, pour in water and stir it, and then pour ofl* the water. 
Repeat this till the water is clear. Do not let the grain stand 
in the water, as it will swell and be injured ; spread it on a 
large cloth in the sun, or where it will have warmth and fresh 
air, and stir it occasionally, and in a day or two it will be dry. 
The flour is much improved by this process. 

Newly ground flour which has never been packed, is very 
superior to barrel flour, so that the people in western New 
York, that land of finest wheat, say that New England people 
do not know what good flour is. ' 

Indian meal, also, is much the best when freshly ground. 
The southern meal is often injured by salt water, or damp' 
ness acquired in the hold of a ship. 

Ground rice is best if picked over and then washed and 
prepared like the wheat, A peck is enough at a time, as it 
is apt to grow sour in warm weather. 

R^e Jhur is very apt to be m'usty or grown. There is no. 
way to detect this but by trial. It is well to engage a farmer 
to supply you with the same he provides for his own family. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON YEAST. 

Good yeast is an indispensable ingredient for good bread. 
Many of the compounds sold for yeast are unfit for use. 

The best kinds are the hard, and the soft hop, and the po- 
tato yeast« The hard yeast should be made in the month of 
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May, or early in June, for summer use, and in September or 
October for the winter. This kind of yeast is rery apt to 
lose its vitality during the damp weather of August, but it is 
not invariably the case. Soft hop or potato yeast should 
be made once a week in the summer, and once in two weeks 
in the winter. No soft yeast can be fit for use, if kept week 
after week ; it may be rectified with saleratus, but the bread 
will not be very good, x 

Every housekeeper should make sure, by her own personal 
attention, that the yeast is properly made, and the jar well 
scalded ; for without this precaution the yeast will spml in a 
day or two. A jar having a close cover is best. Bottles will 
burst, and you cannot be perfectly sure that a jug is cleansed 
from every particle of old yeast. To scald the jar, set it in a 
kettle of cold water and boil it ; or fill it with water, and set it 
into the oven of the cooking-stove long enough for the water 
to boil. When you take it out, stir a tea-spoonful of saleratus 
into the water, and let it stand until cold, when the water is 
poured away and the jar ready for use. This must be done 
every time you make yeast. 

SOFT HOP YEAST. 

To three pints of water, put as many hops as you can take up 
in one hand, boil them at least half an hour. Put eight or 
nine spoonfuls of wheat fiour into a jar, with one heaping tea- 
spoonful of salt. Set it near the fire, and dip the hop tea, as it 
boils, into the jar through a small sieve or fine colander. 
When you have dipped out half of the hop tea, stir the flour, 
taking care that no dry parts remain at the sides or bottom of 
the jar ; then strain upon it the^emainder, and stir the whole 
together. The most common fault in making yeast, arises 
from taking the kettle off the fire, in order to strain the tea 
upon the flour. It thus ceases to boil, and the flour is not 
actually scalded ; consequently it sours very soon. This mix- 
ture should be about the thickness of batter for griddle-cakes. 
After it becomes cool, to ascertain which, put your finger into it 
the whole length, stir in a teacup full of good yeast, set it in a 
place slightly warm, and not closely covered. If kept too 
warm it will not rise well. Do not leave an iron spoon in it; 
it will, if the spoon is worn, turn the yeast a dark color, and 
make it unfit for use. When the yeast is light, cover it close, 
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and pat it down cellar. Wb«n it has become too old for use, 
it vill have a tart, strong smell, and when very bad there is 
usually a watery appearance on the surface. 

It is a good way to put a few spoonfuls of bran into the 
sieve through which you strain the hop tea, in order to neu* 
tralize the bitterness of the hops. 

HARD YEAST. 

PtTT four ounces of hops to six quarts of water; boil it 
away to three quarts. Strain, boiling hot, (as directed in the 
soft yeast,) upon three pints of flour, a large spoonful of ginger, 
and another of salt. When it is cool, add a pint of sweet 
yeast. It will be foaming light by the next morning ; knead 
m sifted Indian meal enough to make it veiry stifKI Mould 
it into loaves, and cut in thin slices, which must be laid upon 
clean boards. Set it where there is a free circulation of air 
in the sun. After one side has dried so a» to be a little crisped, 
turn the slices over, and when both sides are dry, break up 
the slices into small pieces. It thus dries sooner than if not 
broken. Set it in the sun two or three days in succession. 
Skir it often with your hand, so that all parts will be equally 
exposed to the air. When perfectly dry, put it into a coarse 
bag, and hang it in a dry and cool place. The greatest in- 
convenience in making this yeast is the danger of cloudy or 
wet weather. If the day after it is made should not be fair, it 
will do to set the jar in a cool place, and wait one day before 
putting in the Indian meal. But the best yeast is made when 
the weather continues clear and dry, and if a little windy, so 
much the better. 

When you wish to use it, take, for five loaves of bread, one 
large handful ; soak it in a very little water, till soft, which 
will be in fifteen minutes, stir it into the sponge prepared for 
the bread. This yeast makes less delicate bread than the aoh 
kind, but it is very convenient. 

POTATO YEAST. 

Boil one handful of hops in two quarts of water, half an 
hour. Strain it, and return the tea to the kettle, which should 
be brass or iron, tinned inside. Have ready grated eight 
large potatoes, or nine small ones; which stir intq the 
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tea. Let it boil a minute or two, and it will thicken to a 
batter. When nearly cold, add half a pint of good yeast. 
Let it ferment well, then put it into a jar and cover close. 
Always shake or stir before using it. 

GOOD FAMILT BREAD. 

If you wish for five common-sized loaves, make a pint and 
a half of thin water gruel. Use but a little more than a half 
a teacup full of fine Indian meal. Salt it a little m<M'e than if 
it were to be eaten as gruel, and boil ten or fifteen minutes. 
This is of importance, as, if the meal is only scalded, the 
bread will have a coarse taste. Add enough milk to make two 
quarts of the whole. If the milk is new, the gruel may be 
poured into it in the pan ; if not, it should be scalded in tlie 
Kettle with the gruel. This is particularly important in the 
summer, as at that season milk which is but a few hours old, 
and is sweet when put into the bread, will sour in the dough 
in a short time. When the mixture is cool, so that you are sure 
it will not scald it, add a small teacup full of yeast, and then stir 
in sifted flour^ enough to make a thick batter. This is called a 
sponge. This being done in the evening, let it stand, if In 
summer, in a cool place, if in winter or cold weather, in a 
warm place, till morning. Then add flour enough to make it 
easy to mould, and knead it very thoroughly. 

This process of kneading is very little practised, and its 
necessity not sufiUciently appreciated. No one thing is of more 
importance in making bread, and there are but few domestics 
whom it is not necessary to instruct how to do it. They gen- 
erally work over the dough without expending any strength 
upon it. The hands should be closely shut, and the fists 
pressed hard and quickly upon the dough, dipping them into 
a pan of flour whenever the dough sticks to them ; a half an 
hour is the least time to be given to kneading a baking of 
bread, unless you prefer, after having done this till it ceases 
to stick to your hands, to chop it with a chopping-knife four or 
five hundred strokes. 

All this looks on paper like a> long and troublesome process ; 
but I venture to say, that no lady, whose happiness it is to pro- 
mote the health and comfort of her family, will, after having 

* All kinds of flour and m«al should b« sifted for xae, szoept buckwheat 
and Gfiham floir. 
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learned the benefit of it, be willing to diminish any portion of 
the labor and attention necessary to secure such bread as 
these directions obeyed will make. Practice will make it 
easy, and no woman of sense will hesitate in choosing between 
sour, tough, ill-baked bread, with heaps of wasted pieces, a 
dyspeptic husband, and sickly children on the one hand, and 
comfort, economy and health on the other. 

But to return to the bread. After it is thoroughly kneaded, 
and chopped, divide it into four or five equal pieces, and 
mould according to the form of the pans in which you bake 
it. These being greased with lard, or any clean fat, put 
in the dough and set it in the i^ or near the fire (accordins^ 
to the season) to rise. If your oven takes about an hour ana 
a half to heat, it will be safe to kindle the fire as soon as you 
have put the dough into the pans. Loaves of this size will 
bake in an hour ; if the oven be rather hot, in a few minutes 
short of an hour. Practice and good judgment must direct 
these things. If the bread rises rather slowly, take a dish of 
warm water and wet the top with your hand. The loaves 
should always be wet thus before going into the oven to pre- 
vent the crust from being too hard. 

0When you take the loaves out of the oven, do not lay them 
flat upon the table; good housewives think it makes them 
heavy. Set them on the side, one against another, and put a 
coarse cloth closely over them ; this makes the crust tender by 
keeping in the steam. If bread is baked too hard, wring a 
towel in cold water and wrap around it. Care is neces- 
sary that bread does not rise too much ; it will be likely thus 
to become sour, especially in warm weather; and even if it 
does not, the freshness is lost, and an insipid taste produced by 
long rising. No exact rule can be given ; experience and ob- 
servation must teach. When the dough has become so light 
as to run over after being moulded and put into pans, it is best 
to mould it again, kneading it hard two or three minutes, but 
using as little flour as possible ; and then lay it back into the 
pans, and put it immediately into the oven ; this prevents its 
being tasteless and dry ; it will be perfectly light, but of a dif- 
ferent sort, and much preferred by some people. 

Some people invariably use saleratus in bread, and there are 

tables where the effluvia, of this article, and the deep yellow 

color of the bread, offend the senses before it is tasted. If all 

the materials used are good, and the dough has not been pet- 

3 
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mitted to sour, white bread is far better without saleratos, ex* 
cept that which is made with water. If your dough has become 
sour, a tea-spoonful of saleratus for every quart of the milk or 
water that was used for wetting the bread, will be sufficient to 
correct it. The tray or pan in which the bread is made, must 
be scalded after being washed, every time it is used, except in 
cold weather. Many persons buy skimmed milk for making 
bread, but it is money worse than thrown away, as it makes 
tough, indigestible bread, unless but slightly skimmed, and in 
this case it should never be used without boiling. This makes 
it richer, and will prevent its turning sour. Some people use 
skimmied milk, adding a sma^l piece of butter, or lard, but it 
is nearly or quite as well to use water with this addition. 
The idea, so common, that it is a piece of extravagance to use 
milk in bread, is a mistaken one. It is good economy to make 
the best bread that can be made. The families who have poor 
bread, with but few exceptions, eat more cake and pastry than 
those that have good bread. The one satisfies the appetite, 
while the other does not. 

When bread becomes stale, it may be made fresh by plung- 
ing the loaf a moment in cold water, and laying it ten or fif- 
teen minutes in a cooking-stove. It is said that those persq 
who cannot eat biscuit or bread just baked, may eat it heafl 
over in this manner without injury to the health. 

Sponge and other plain cake may be made almost as good 
as new in this way. But articles heated over thus should be 
used immediately. 



BREAD MADE WITHOUT A SPONGE. 

In cool weather the milk should be warmed. A little more 
yeast is necessary than for sponge-bread, and it should be 
made up over night. In the morning knead and mould it, 
and raise it again in the pans in which it is to be baked. 

If brewer's yeast is used, a table spoonful is enough for 
every quart of wetting. 

In warm weather, it is well to pour the milk, or water, (if 
that is used,) boiling hot upon the fiour, stirring in all that 
you can with a spoon. Add the yeast when it has become 
quite cool. Such bre^d wiU not readily sour, and it keeps 
moist seveiFal days, 
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WATER BREAD. 

Take two quarts of warm water, two tea-spoonfuls of salt, and 
a large gill of yeast. Add flour enough to make a sponge, as 
before directed. In the morning add a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus. The design of this, is to make it tender, as bread made 
without milk is apt to be tough. It should be kneaded 
much longer than bread made with milk — an hour at least. 
None but the best of flour will make tolerable bread with 
water alone. 

RICE BREAD. 

Allow half a pint of ground rice to a quart of milk, or milk 
and water ; put the milk and water over the fire to boil, reserving 
enough to wet the rice. Stir out the lumps, add a large tea- 
spoonful of salt, and when the milk and water boil, stir in the 
rice, exactly as when you make gruel. Boil it up two or 
three minutes, stirring it repeatedly; then pour it out into 
your bread-pan, and immediately stir in as much flour as you 
can with a spoon. After it is cool enough, (and of this be 
lery sure, as scalding the yeast will make heavy, sour bread, 
mil of great holes,) add a gill of yeast, and let it stand until 
morning. Then knead in more flour until the dough ceases 
to stick to the hands. It is necessary to make this kind of 
bread a little stifier than that in which no rice is used, else 
there will be a heavy streak through the loaf. This is ele- 
gant bread and keeps moist several days. It is particularly 
good, toasted. One great advantage it has, is, that the milk 
being boiled, it scarcely ever sours, even in hot weather. 

BREAD MADE WITH MILK. 

On making the sponge you simply warm the milk, if the 
weather is cold ; if warm weather, boil it to prevent its souring; 
stir in the gill of yeast, and a little salt, unless you prefer it 
without. It must be made with the same care as that which 
is made with Indian meal gruel. * 

All these various sponges are very nice baked on a gridle 
like buckwheat-cakes, or poured into a buttered, shallow pan 
and baked in the cooking-stove; and better still, baked in 
muflin rings. 

It is a very good way in winter, to make up a parcel of 
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dough to keep for daily use. For a large family, make up as 
much as three or four quarts of milk ; for a small one, two 
quarts. Let it rise, then take out what you wish to bake that 
day, and knead the other thoroughly, and set it away where it 
will be cold without freezing. It will serve for warm bread or 
biscuit several days, and will keep a week uninjured. 

THIRD BREAD. 

This is made by taking equal parts of wheat flour, rye 
flour and Indian meal. It may be made well with water, but 
if you have plenty of milk, it is much better. Add a little 
salt and a gill of yeast to two quarts of water or milk. It 
should not be made so stiff as to mould, but as thick as you 
' can stir it with your hand, or a large spoon. Like all other 
bread it should be thoroughly worked together. Bake in such 
pans as you use for white bread. 

GRAHAM BREAD. 

Take three pints of warm water, one teacup of wheat flour, 
one of Indian meal, a small teacup of yeast, a spoonful or two 
of molasses, a teaspoonful of salt, another of saleratus, and stir 
them together ; then add as much unbolted, or Graham floi# 
(not sifted) as will be easily stirred in with a spoon. Do this 
over night, and in the morning stir it again a few minutes, 
and pour it into two deep tin or iron pans. Let it rise up 
again, and bake an hour and a half. This is very excellent 
bread, — a different thing from the hard, unpalatable article 
which many a dyspeptic eats as a penance. 

Like the wheat sponge, it is good baked on a gridle for 
breakfast ; it will, however, take several minutes longer, and 
will more easily bum, owing to the molasses which is in it. 
When done, the cakes will be as thick as your finger, and are 
to be opened with the thumb and finger and eaten like warm 
biscuit. All such cakes are made heavy by being cut open 
with a knife. 

The recipe for Graham bread can easily be fixed in the 
memory by the circumstance of its being composed of eight 
different articles. 

BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 

Good brown bread is as worthy to be apostrophized in 
poetry as the Scotch puddings in praise of which Bums was 
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80 eloquent. To make it, take three pints of rye meal, and 
the same of Indian meal. (If this is sweet and fresh, do not 
scald it. When Indian meal is bitter, it must be scalded, but 
if good, almost every article in which it is used is much 
lighter without.) If you have a little boiled pumpkin, or a few 
spoonfuls of winter squash left of the last dinner, add it; 
also half a teacup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of salt 
and one of saleratus, and half a teacup of yeast. Mix it 
with warm water. If you have saved that in which green 
com or squash have been boiled, use it as far as it wil! 
go. Make it as stiff as can be conveniently stirred with the 
hand. Grease two earthen or iron pans very thickly, and 
put the bread in them. Have a bowl of water at hand, and 
smooth over the top, dipping your hand into the water. Il 
will rise faster than other bread, therefore should not be made 
over night in summer, and in winter should stand in a cool 
place until after the fire is kindled in the oven. It requires a 
hot oven, and long baking. If you bake in the forenoon, such 
a loaf as one of these, will be done for tea, but if later, it must 
stand till morning. 

RYE BREAD. 

Take a quart of water and a teacup of Indian meal, and 
make it into gruel. Add a quart of milk; and when cool 
enough, a teacup of yeast, and then put in the flour. Knead 
it about as stiff as white bread. Let it rise till morning, and 
mould and put into the pans to rise again while the oven 
heats. This will make five loaves of a size that will require 
to be baked an hour and a half. Rye flour is very adhesive, 
and a novice will be very much troubled with the sticking of 
the dough to her fingers, but practice will make it easy to man- 
age it. 

INDIAN LOAF. 

To one quart of sweet skimmed milk, put a teacup of mo- 
lasses, a small teaspoon of saleratus, a large pint of Indian 
meal, a handful of flour, and a little salt. Stir it thoroughly 
together. If it is put into the oven in the morning, it will be 
baked by tea-time ; but if as late as five o'clock, it should stand 
in the oven until next morning, and will be hot at break- 
fast. 

3* 
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BISCUITS, AND VARIOUS KINDS OF HOT 
CAKES. 

TEA BISCUIT. 

Take a pint bowl full of light dough, wet wholly with milk, 
OF made like the recipe for rice bread ; break into it a fresh 
eggt and add a piece of butter the size of an egg. Knead in 
these until perfectly incorporated with the dough. It will re- 
quire about ten minutes. Roll it out a little more than an 
inch thick, cut it with a tumbler or dredge-box lid, into biscuit. 
Lay theiga upon a tin sheet, or shallow baking-pan, and let 
them rise in a moderately warm place. They will become 
very light and should be baked in a quick stOTe, baker, or 
oven. They will bake in twelve or fifteen minutes, and are 
injured by being baked too long. They are a delicious bis- 
cuit to eat hot, but it is more healthy to bake such things in 
the middle of the day, and thus have them cold, though fresh, 
for tea. 

TEA BUNS. 

Made exactly like the biscuit, except the addition of two 
spoonfuls of brown sugar, and a few drops of essence of lemon. 

BUTTER-MILK BISCUIT. 

Take a large pint of butter-milk, or sour milk, and a quart 
of flour. Rub into the flour a piece of butter the size of an 
egg. Add a teaspoonful of salt and another of cream of 
tartar; stir the milk into the flour. Dissolve a heaping tea- 
spoonful of saleratus in a very little hot water, and stir into it. 

Add flour enough barely to mould a smooth loaf; roll it out 
upon the board, and cut out and bake exactly like the tea bis- 
cuit. The advantage of putting in the saleratus afler the 
dough is partly mixed, is, that the foaming process occa- 
sioned by combining the sour milk and alkali, raises the whole 
mass ; whereas if it is stirred first into the milk, much of the 
effervescence is lost, before it is added to the flour. 

CREAM BISCUIT. 

To be made in the same manner as the butter-milk biscuit, 
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except that no batter is required; die cream will make them 
sufficiently shert. 

CBEAM TARTAR BISCUIT. 

Stir into one quart of flour, two teaspoonfuh of cream of 
tartar, and a little salt. Add two table spoonfuls of t)iick 
cream, or rub in one spoonful of lard or butter. Put in a tea- 
spoonful of soda or saleratus, dissolved in a very little hot 
water. Mix the whole rather soft with milk. Bake like the 
tea biscuit. 

Dmigh-nutSy made precisely like these biscuit, except the 
addition of one eg^, three spoonfuls of brown sugar, and half 
a nutmeg, are very fine. None can be better. 

cream tartar biscuit made without milk. 

Rub a piece of butter the size of an egg into a quart of flour. 
Be sure to do this till there are no little lumps. Then add a 
teaspoonful of salt. This being stirred in, scatter in two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Have ready a large pint of 
cold water, in which a heaping teaspoonful of saleratus or 
soda has been dissolved; pour it into the flour, stirring it 
quickly with your hand. Do this several minutes that the in- 
gredients may become well mixed ; then add flour enough to 
enable you to mould it smooth. Roll it out the same thick- 
ness as tea biscuit. If these are made right, they are almost 
as light as foam. They may be made of unbolted flour, if 
preferred. 

LrrCHFIELD CRACKERS. 

To one pint of cold milk, put a piece of butter the size of an 
9gg} a small teaspoonful of salt, and one egg. Rub the butter 
into a quart of flour, then add the egg and milk. Knead in 
more flour until it is as stifi'as it can possibly be made. Then 
pound it with an iron pestle, or the broad end of a flat-iron, 
for at least one hour ; then roll it very thin, cut it into rounds, 
prick, and bake in a quick oven, twelve or fifteen minutes. 

RUSK, OR GREEN MOUNTAIN BISCUIT. 

To three teacups of warm milk, put a small one oi yeast, 
and one of brown sugar. Stir in flour enough to make a 
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thick batter. When this has risen light, which will probably 
*be by the next morning, melt a cup full of batter with one of 
sugar, and add to the mixture a small nutmeg, a very little sal- 
eratus, and flour enough just to mould it smooth. Let it rise 
again, and when perfectly light, roll out and put on tins, like 
biscuit and let them rise again ; then bake in a quick stove 
or oven twenty minutes. 

ANOTHER. 

To one tumbler of milk, put half a gill of yeast, three eggs, 
one coflee-cup of sugar, two ounces of butter, and one small 
nutmeg. Beat the sugar and eggs together, rub the butter 
into the flour, of which use enough to ena^e you just to 
mould it. Let it rise over night ; and when very light, roll out 
and put it on tins to rise again, after which, bake as above. 

WHIGS. 

Half a pound of butter, the same of sugar, six eggs, two 
pounds of flour, a pint of milk, a gill of yeast, and a little salt. 
Melt the butter in the milk, and pour into the flour ; beat the 
sugar and eggs together and stir in. Add the yeast last, 
and be careful to mix the whole very thoroughly. Bake in 
tin hearts and rounds, in the stove, or baker, or in muffin-rings. 

WAFFLES. 

To a quart of milk, put eight eggs, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a large gill of yeast, a little salt, and flour enough to 
make a batter the thickness of gridle-cakes. The iron must 
be heated on hot coals, and then buttered or greased with lard, 
and one side filled with batter, then be shut up and laid in the 
fire. After a few minutes turn it upon the other side. It 
takes about twice the time that it would to bake them on a 
gridle, and they are really no better, but look more inviting. 

MUFFINS. 

Melt half a teacup of butter in a pint and a half of milk ; 
add a little salt, a gill of yeast, and four eggs. Put all these 
ingredients together, and then stir in flour enough to make a 
batter rather stiffer than for gridle-cakes. Let it rise, and 
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when perfectly light, bake in rings. In cold weather this, 
may stand two or three days without becoming sour. 

ANOTHER. 

A PINT of milk, one egg, a mece of butter as large as an 
eggy one teaspoonful of salt, half a gill of yeast, and Hour 
enough to make a thick batter. Let it rise over night, and 
bake in rings. 

DBOF CAKES. 

To a pint of cream, put seven eggs, very thoroughly beaten, 
a little salt, and flour enough to make a thick batter. Bake 
in little cups in the stove, about fifteen minutes, or in rings. 



RYE DROP CAKES. 

To a pint of sotir milk,t>r butterHaiilk,put two or thjee eggs, 
not quite a teaspoonful of saleratus, a little salt, and sifted 
rye meal (this is much better than rye flour), enough to make 
a batter that will spread a little, but not run. Drop them 
in muffin-rings with a spoon. They will require about twice 
as much time to bake as common gridle cakes. They will 
bake very nicely in a stove in fifteen minutes. Graham 
flour may be sutetituted for rye if preferred, but is not quite 
as good. 

WKEAT GRtDLE CAKES. 

To a quart of milk, put four eggs, a little salt, a large spoon- 
ful of butter, melted into the milk, a small gill of yeast, and 
flour enough to make a batter about as thick as for buck- 
wheat cakes. When very light, bake them. Some persons 
eat them with a sauce made of butter, sugar, water and 
nutmeg. ^^ 

BUTTER-BJILK GRIDLCT3AKES. 

Make a thin batter with flour, a quart of butter-milk, and 
one spoonful of fine Indian meal Add salt, a teaspoonful of 
saleratus and an egg or two. 

INDIAN GRmLE CAKES. 

These are made exacdy like the butter-milk cakes, only 
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that the milk is chiefly thickened with Indian meal. A 
spoonful or two of flour should be added. 

Note. — In all these various kinds of cakes in which sour 
milk is used, it is a great improvement to substitute butter- 
milk. But that which is sold in cities as butter-milk, is often 
adulterated. 

Saleratus or soda should always be kept rolled and sifted, 
and when used for hot cakes, should be dissolved in a 
very little boiling water. Care must be taken not to put 
too much water. Some persons prefer to keep saleratus ready 
dissolved for use. For this purpose, put as much into a 
bottle as will dissolve when it is filled with water, and use two 
table-spoonfuls of the liquid instead of a teaspoonful pow- 
dered. It does well for hot cakes, but not for cup and other 
nice cake. 

BICE 6BIDLE CAKES. 

Put a teacup full of rice into two teacups full of water, and 
boil it till the water is nearly absorbed, and then add a pint 
and a half of milk. Boil it slowly until the rice is very soft. 
When cool, add a small gill of yeast, three eggs, a little salt, 
and flour enough to make a batter of suitable thickness to bake 
on a gridle. Let it rise very light. To bake in muflin rings, 
make it a little stifler. 

GR0tri(D-RICE GRIDLE CAKES. 

Boil a quart of milk. Rub smooth a teacup full of ground 
rice, in a gill or two of cold milk, and stir it into the boiling 
milk. Add a little salt, and while it is still scalding hot, stir 
in flour enough to make the right thickness for baking. 
When cool, add a teacup of yeast and four eggs. Let 
it rise light 

B^KWHEAT CAKES. 

For a family of four or five, take a quart of warm water, 
two spoonfuls of Indian meal, a heaping teaspoonful of salt, 
and a gill of yeast. Stir in buckwheat flour enough to make 
a thin batter. Let it rise over night. In the morning add a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of saleratus or soda. It is best to do 
this whether the cakes are sour or not. Buckwheat cakes cannot 
be made in perfection without this addition; but it should 
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never be put in till just before they are baked. Such cakes 
are often made too thick, and fried with too much fat They 
should be as thin as they can be, and be easily turned with a 
gridle shovel, and no more fat should be used than is neces- 
sary to keep them from sticking. In order to prevent the use 
of too much, tie a soft white rag, tight, round the tines of a 
large fork, and keep it for this purpose. If a gill of the batter 
is left, it will raise the next parcel. 

Buckwheat cakes are as much better made with milk as 
other cakes are ; but no others are so good made with water. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES WITHOUT YEAST. 

Mix a quart of buckwheat flour into a batter of the right 
thickness ; then add one teaspoonful of the carbonate of soda, 
dissolved in water ; when this is well stirred in, add a tea- 
spoonful of tartaric acid, dissolved also in water, and a little 
salt. Bake immediately. 

RICE BALLS. 

Put a pound of rice into three half-pints of cold water, with 
a little salt. Boil it very soft, adding more water, if necessary, 
to swell it perfectly. Stir in a teacup full of butter while hot, 
and grate in half a nutmeg. Set it aside till cold, and then beat 
two eggs ; make the rice into balls, and dip them in the egg ; 
then roll them in fine cracker crumbs, and firy them in hot 
fat. 

SNOW FRITTERS. 

Stir together salt, milk, and flour, to make rather a thick 
batter. Add new-fallen snow in the proportion of a teacup full 
to a pint of milk. Have the fat ready hot, at the time you stir 
in the snow, and drop the batter into it with a spoon. These 
pancakes are much preferred, by some, to those made with 
eggs. Eat them with sugar and lemon-juice, or with sugar 
and wine. 

INDIAN CAKES. 

Take three cups of fine meal, and two of flour, (if the meal 
is of the best quality do not scald it,) a pint of milk, a teacup 
of molasses, a teaspoonful of salt, and the same of saleratus, 
atir it several minutes. Make it up over night, and bake in a 
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stove, or a baker before the fire, for breakfast. If but an inch 
thick when poured into the pan, it will bake in twenty min- 
utes. 

ANOTHER. 

Take a pint of milk, half a gill of yeast, one gili of fiour, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and half a teaspoonful of saleratus ; stir 
in Indian meal enough to make it rather stiffer than gridle 
cakes ; let it rise over night, and in the morning bake as di- 
rected above. 

This kind of cake has the advantage over those made with- 
out yeast ; that if a piece of it is left, it is not heavy when 
cold, but is as palatable a lunch as a slice of good bread. 

ANOTHER. 

Take a pint of sour milk, or butter-milk, break an egg into 
it, stir in a spoonful or two of flour, and add Indian meal 
enough to make a thick batter ; put in a teaspoonful of salt, 
stir it five or six minutes, and then add a heaping teaspoonful 
of saleratus dissolved in a spoonful of hot water. If it is the 
season for berries of any kind, put in a gill or two ; bake in a 
pan or on the gridle. If you bake it in cakes on the gridle, 
notice, after they are laid on, whether they appear almost 
as thin as common gridle cakes ; if they do, drop a spoonful 
more upon each cake, in order to make it of sufficient thick- 
ness when done ; let them lay four or ^ve minutes before you 
turn them ; take them off in about two minutes after turning 
them. They should be of a thickness to be cut open with a 
knife. All kinds of Indian and sour milk cakes are good with 
whortle or blueberries ; but the batter must be made rather 
stiffer than when they are not used. 

There can hardly be a better breakfast for those who do not 
use meat at that meal, than cakes of this kind. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CAKE. 

When cake or pastry is to be made, take care not to make 
trouble for others by scattering materials, and soiling the table or 
floor, or by the needless use of many dishes. Put on a large and 
elean apron, roll your sleeves above the elbows, tie something 
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over your head lest hair may fall; take care that your hands 
are clean, and have a basin of water and a clean towel at hand. 
Place everything you will need on the' table, butter your pans, 
grate your nutmegs and squeeze your lemons. Then break 
your eggs, each in a cup by itself, lest adding a bad one to the 
others should spoil the whole. Then weigh and measure 
your flour and sugar, and, if not already done, «^ them. 
Make your cake in wood or earthen, and not in tin. Keep 
saleratus, rolled and sifted, always ready for use. This will 
prevent the dark spots occasioned by undissolved particles, 
which are very offensive. 

Always put your eggs into cold water some time before 
you are ready to break them. They cut into a much finer 
troth for being cold. In warm weather put them in water 
over night. For nice cake the whites should be cut to a stiff 
froth, and the yolks beaten and strained, and then put to the 
butter and sugar after these have been stirred till they look 
like cream. Then mix the flour gradually. 

When cream or sour milk is to be put in, half of it should 
be added when half the flour is mixed in ; then the remainder 
of the flour, and then the saleratus dissolved in the other half 
of the cream or milk. Lastly, add the spice, wine, lemon- 
juice, or fruit. 

In summer do not stir cake with the hand, the warmth of 
it makes it less light. A wooden spoon kept on purpose, 
is the best thing. *In winter, soften, but do not melt the 
butter before using it. Cake not raised with yeast, should be 
baked as soon as it is made, except such as is hard enough to 
be rolled ; this may stand a short time. 

Firkin butler must be cut in small pieces, and washed. 
Drain it well, or it will make heavy cakes. Never put strong 
butter into cake ; it renders it disagreeable and unhealthy. 

Fresh eggs are needed for nice white cake. Those kept in 
lime water will do for raised cake and cookeys. 

New Orleans or good brown sugar is best for raised, fruit, 
and wedding cake, but it must be coarse-grained and clean. 
It will answer also for cup cake, especially if fruit is used. 
Crushed white sugar must be used for sponge and other white 
cake. 

The fruit must be added to raised cake when it is ready for 
the oven. It should be spread e(|ually over the top, and 
4 
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stirred only a litde below the surikce, else it will siaJc to the 
bottcHn. 

Cask raisins must be washed before being stoned, and box 
raisins also, unless fresh. In stoning them, cut them in two 
m three pieces, or chop them. 

Currants should be kept ready prepared for use. To do 
this, wash them in warm water, rubbing them between the 
hands, and then pour off the water. Repeat this oflen, till the 
water is clear, then drain them in a sieve, spread them on a 
cloth on a table, and rub them dry with the ends of the cloth. 
Then brush the good ones into a dish in your lap, putting 
aside the bad ones on the table. Dry them in a gentle warmth, 
and set them away for use. 

Buttered white paper in the bottom and sides of pans for 
cake requiring long baking, is needfub; and paper not buttered 
is good for other kinds of cake, as it prevents burning. It 
will readily peel off when the cake is taken from the pans. 

In making cookeys and sugar gingerbread, the whites and 
yolks of eggs can be beaten together ; but the cake is better 
if they are done separately. When time is at command, these 
things should be done in the best manner. The habit of 
cooking negligently, " because it is for common use," is ua« 
favorable to a good table, and is poor economy in the end. 

Attention and practice alone will teach when cake is baked 
enough. To ascertain whether a loaf of any kind of soft cake 
is done, take a straw from a clean broom, double it and put it 
into the thickest part of the loaf. If it does not adhere to the 
straw, it is sufficiently baked. 

DmECTIONS FOR BEATING THE WHITES OF EGGS. 

On breaking eggs, take care that none of the yolk becomes 
mingled with the whites. A single particle will sometimes 
prevent their foaming well. Put the whites into a large, fiat 
dish, and beat them with an egg*beater made of doubled wire, 
with a tin handle; or with a cork stuck cross- wise upon. the 
prongs of a fork. Strike a sharp, quick stroke through the 
whole length of the dish. Beat them in the cellar, or some 
other cool place, till they look like snow and you can turn the 
dish over without their slipping off. Never suspend the pro- 
cess, nor let them stand, even for one minute, as they will 
begin to return to a liquid state, and cannot be restored, and 
thus will make heavy cake. 
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The above directions respecting making cake, and beatinff 
eggs, are designed to prerent the necessity of repetition |tnd 
minuteness in each recipe. The young cook is advised to 
refer to them in making cake, that she may know at once bow 
to proceed. 

FROSTING. — 1. 

To ten whites of eggs, allow two pounds of sifted loaf 
sugar. Cut the whites to a high froth, then add the sugar, 
and beat it steadily^ till it will stay where it is put. This 
will require two hours at least. After the cake is baked, lay 
it on the loaves and return them to the oven fifteen minutes. 
Flavor frosting with lemon, rose, or whatever is preferred. 

WASHINGTON CAKE. — 2. 

To one pound of flour, put one pound of sugar, three quarters 
of a pound of butter, eight eggs, two nutmegs, one pound of 
raisins, and one of currants. 

SFONGE CAKE. — 3. 

For this cake none but fresh eggs should be used. Beat 
the yolks thoroughly, and the whites to a high froth. The 
two best ways of mixing the materials are the following. Add 
the sugar to the whites after they are beaten as above directed, 
and when they are well mixed, stir in the yolks, and lastly 
the flour. This is very sure to be light, but perhaps not more 
so than the other, which is, to mix the yolks and whites after 
they are beaten, and stir the flour and sugar together, and add 
them. Either of these methods is to be preferred to the old 
fashion of stirring the sugar into the yolks. It should be 
stirred very quickly, as it is made sticky and less light by 
being stirred long after it is mixed. It should also be baked 
in rather a quick oven, and care must be taken that it does 
not stay in the oven too long. There is no other cake, the 
goodness of which depends so much upon care and good judg- 
ment in baking. 

VERMONT SPONGE CAKE. 4. 

To one pound of flour, put one and a half of crushed sugar, 
fifteen eggs, the rind of two lemons, and juice of one, and a 
very little salt 
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BUOOKLYM SPONGE CAKE. — 5. 

To three quarters of a pound of flour, put one and a quarter 
of sugar, twelve eggs, and one lemon, juice and rind. A little 
salt. 

GROUND RICE SPONGE CAKE. — 6. 

Weigh nine eggs and their weight in sugar, and the weight 
of six in ground rice. Add a lemon and a little salt, as above. 

This requires a little longer baking than that which is made 
with wheat flour. It is a diflerent, but very delicate and good 
cake. 

BRIDGEPORT CAKE. — 7. 

To one teacup of butter, put two of sugar, three and a half 
of flour, four eggs, one cup of sour milk or cream, the juice and 
rind of a lemon, a small teaspoonful of saleratus and two cups 
of currants. Bake in small pans. 

CUP CAKE. — 8. 

Five teacups of flour, one heaping cup of butter, two cups 
and a half of sugar, one cup of sour milk, four eggs, a small 
teaspoonful of saleratus, one nutmeg. 

ANOTHER. — ^9. 

Five teacups of flour, three of sugar, one and a half of but- 
ter, one of cream, or sour milk, five eggs, a half a teaspoonful 
of saleratus, and a lemon. Currants or not, as preferred. 

queen's CAKE. — 10. 

One pound of flour, one of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
(that which has lain in a jar of rose-leaves is best,) five eggs,* 
a gill of wine, a gill of cream, a nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, two pounds of currants, or chopped raisins. 

composition cake. — 11. 

A POUND and three quarters of flour, one and a quarter of 
sugar, three quarters of butter, a pint of milk, four eggs, a glass 
of wine, a nutmeg, a teaspoonful of saleratus. 
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ANOTHSE. — 12. 

One poand of flour, three auarters of sugar, half a pound 
of butter, two eggs, a large glass of wine, half a teaspoonful 
of salerattts, half a pint of milk, three quarters of a pound 
of currants. Both these composition cakes will keep good 
many weeks. 

POUND CAKE.-^13. 

A FOUND of flour, one of sugar, one of butter, ten eggs, r 
nutmeg, the rind and juiee of a lemon. Some persons us< 
only fourteen ounces of butter, and add a quarter of a teaspoon* 
ful of saleratus. Citron and currants may be added if porefenred. 

WEDDING CAKE. 14 

Five pounds of flour, five of sUgar, five of butter, six of 
raisins, twelve of currants, two of citron, fifty eggs, half a pint 
of wine, three ounces of nutmegs, three of cinnamon, one and 
a half of mace. Mix it like pound cake, only rub the fruit 
into the flour. 

[Such cake should be baked in an oven which has been 
heated slowly and chiefly with hard wood, so that the heat 
will be lasting. Care should be taken that it is not so hot aa 
to scorch soon^ else the cake will be done too much outside 
before the loaves are done through. The coals should not be 
taken out until they have beconie like embers. It is the best 
way not to bake other things at the same time, as the repeated 
opening of the oven may injure the cake. Bake three hours.] 

ANOTHER. — 15. 

Ten pounds of flour, nine of butter, eight of sugar, nine 
of currants, four of raisins, ninety eggs, three gills of wine, 
one of rose-water, an ounce and a half of mace, one 
of cinnamon, one of nutmegs, half an ounce of essence of 
lemon. y 

SAIiBM WEDDING CAKE. — 16. 

Ten pounds of flour, ten of sugar, ten of butter, twelve 
of currants, four of raisins, seventy eggs, a pint of best 
Malaga wine, three ounces of nutmegs, two of cinnamon, 
two of mace, a heaping teaspoonful of powdered clove, two 
pounds of citron. 

4* 
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BICH JJOAT CAKE. — 17. 

Six pounds of flour, three of sugar, three of hutter, three of 
fruit, twelve 4eggs, a pint and a half of yeast, (that made of the 
grated potato, as directed in the recipe for potato yeast, is hest 
for this use,) half a pint of milk, a pint of wine. Cinnamon, 
nutmegs and mace. 

Knead the butter, flour, yeast and milk together, and when it 
has risen light, add all the other ingredients, except the fruit. 
Beat the yolks and whites of the eggs separately, warm the 
wine, and mix the whole very thoroughly. Put it into the 
pans in which it is to be baked, and when it has become light 
again, put in the fruit, as directed at the beginning of this 
chapter. If baked in large loaves it will require two hours, or 
more. If the weather is cool, such cake may stand over night 
after it is put into the pans. 

COMMENCEMENT CAKE. — 18. 

Fotm pounds of flour, two and a half of sugar, two of butter, 
a small quart of milk, half a pint of wine, eight eggs, two gills 
of yeast, two nutmegs, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one of 
clove, or a little mace. Make up the flour, yeast, and milk, 
exactly like bread, and when fully light, add the other ingre- 
dients, and put it into deep pans. If the weather is cool, let 
it stand till the next day. When it is again very light, add 
one pound of currants and two of raisins ; and bake two hours. 

This is excellent cake, and will keep good several weeks. 

ONE LOAF OF PLUMB CAKE. 19. 

A POUND of fbur, a pound of sugar, ten ounces of butter, 
five eggs, a pint of milk, two pounds and a half of raisins and 
currants, a gill of wine, two nutmegs, a heaping spoonful of 
cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of clove, half a teaspoonful of 
saleratus. Bake three hours in a large pan. 

To make just enough frosting for it, take the whites of four 
eggs, if the weather is cold ; if warm, three will be enough. 
Cut them to a stiff froth, add a pound of the whitest of sifted 
sugar, and beat them two hours. Add a little rose-water and 
lemon juice. When the loaf is baked, lay on the icing and 
return it to the oven fifteen minutes. 
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HOWARD CAKE. — 20. 

To ten caps d* flour, put six of sugar, three of butter, three 
(tf sour milk, (a little warm,) eight eggs, a glass of wine, a 
teaspoonfiil of saleratus, a nutmeg, a pound of currants, a 
pound of raisins. 

JUMBLES. — 21. 

A POUND and a quarter of flour, three quarters of sugar, half 
a pound of butter, three eggs, carraway seeds. 

ANOTHER. — 22. 

Ten ounces of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound 
of sugar, three eggs, half an ounce of cinnamon, half a nut- 
meg. Both these should be baked in shallow pans, and so 
thin as to require but fifteen minutes. 

LEMON CAKE. — ^23. 

A FOUND of sugar, half a pound of butter, a pound of flour, 
eight eggs, the rind of two lemons, and the juice of half a one. 
Bake quick in shallow pans. 

NORWICH LOAF CAKE. — ^24. 

Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one and a half of but- 
ter, two gills of wine. When you wet up the cake, use milk 
enough to make it like very soft bread ; put in half of the 
sQgar and butter stirred to a cream, and six eggs. When it 
has risen, add the rest, with the wine, a nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, and half a one of powdered clove. Put it into the 
pans, and let it rise again. Bake about an hour and a half. 

MOUNT PLEASANT CAKE. — 25. 

Two pounds and a quarter of flour, one of butter, one and a 
half of sugar, six eggs, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus, dissolved 
m a pint of sour milk, a pound and a half of fruit, spice to 
your taste. 

TUNBRID6E CAKE. — 26. 

Four cups of flour, three of sugar, one of butter, one of 
cream, one teaspoonful of saleratus, six eggs, spice, currants^ 
citron, and a little wine. 
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GOOD ThAIS LOAF CASB.-^27. 

RtTB one pint bowl of butter into tkfee bowls of flour, add 
six eggs and half a pint of yeast ; wet it rather soft with new 
milk. When raisea, add one bowl of sugar, one of raisins, 
spice to your taste, and half a pint of wine ; let it rise a few 
hours after the last ingredients are added. 

8X0W CAVfi.— 28. 

One pound of flour, one of crushed sugar, half a pound of 
butter, the whites of sixteen eggs. The butter for this should 
have been kept in a jar of rose-leaves. (See recipe for pre* 
serving rose-leaves.) 

BREAD CAKE. — ^29. 

Five teacups of very light dough, three of sugar, two of 
butter, one of sour milk, three or four eggs, one teacup of flour, 
a small teaspoonful of saleratus. A fresh lemon is the best 
flavor for this cake, but a nutmeg and a teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon are very good. 

Dough which is made with water will not answer; it 
should be made with milk, or else with ground rice, like the 
recipe for rice bread. If you have rose-leaves as directed in 
the recipe for keepins; them, to use the butter which has lain 
in the rose jar wiU greatly improve the cake. By the 
addition of cloves, mne, currants and raisins, and a little 
more butter, very rich cake can be made of it: or if you 
choose to make it plainer than this recipe, it is very good with 
less butter, spice and sugar. It should rise very aghx after, 
the various^ ingredients are added, and the fruit be put in a» 
directed at the beginning of this chapter. • 

COCOANXXT CAEES. — 30. 

To one cocoanut grated, add half the weight in sugar, and 
the white of one egg cut to a stiff froth : mix thoroughly, and 
drop it on white paper, or tin sheets, and bake fifteen minutes. 

SOFT STTGAK GINGEHBREAD. — 31. 

TttREB pounds of flour, two of sugar, one of butter, a pint 
of milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, half a teacup of ginger. 
If the butter and sugar are stirred to a cream, it will be very 
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nice, especially if made of white sugar, ft improves by keep- 
ing. The same recipe is very good, omitting the ginger and 
usmg the juiee and rind of a iresh lemon. 

SUGAR GINGERBREAD. — 32. 

Two cups of butter, four of sugar, one of milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of saleratus, one egg, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, 
and flour to roll out. 

BOSTON SUGAR GINGERBREAD. — 33. 

Three quarters of a pound of butter, one and a half of 
sugar, two eggs, a coffee cup of sour milk, a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, three teaspoonfuls of ginger, and flour enough to 
. roll out. 

SALEM SUGAR GINGERBREAD. — 34. 

Four pounds of flour, two of butter, three of sugar, fifteen 
eggs, ana a teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in hidf a gill of 
rose-water, or wine. To be baked in deep pans. This keeps 
a long time, and no gingerbread can be better. 

NEW BLAYBN SUGAR GINGERBREAD. — 35. 

Ten ounces of butter, twenty ounces of sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of saleratus, four teaspoonfuls of ginger, one teacup 
of milk, half a one of rose-water, and flour enough to roll out 

COOKETS.— 36. 

One teacup of butter, three of sugar, half a teacup of milk, 
or cream, three eggs, one small teaspoonful of saleratus, a 
small nutmeg, and flour enough to roll out 

ANOTHER. — 37. 

Three teacups of sugar, two of butter, one of sour milk or 
cream, three eggs, one nutmeg, a large teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, and flour enough to roll out. 

GINGER CRACKERS.— 38. 

One pint of molasses, two cups of butter, one cup and a 
half of sugar, one teaspoonful of saleratus, ginger or any spice 
you please, and flour to roll out. 
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NEW YOEE GINGER SNAFS. — 39. 

Half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, two and a 
half pounds of flour, a pint of molasses, one teaspoonful of sal* 
eratus, carraway seeds or ginger. This should be reeled very 
thin, and baked but a few minutes. It improves grea^" by 
being kept. 

TEA CAKES.— 40. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, three ounces of 
butter, one efg, one cup of milk, one teaspoonful of saleiatus. 
RoU them hdf an inch thick and bake them quick. 

OLIVE gingerbread. — 41. 

Take five cups and a half of flour, two of molasses, one of 
sour cream, half a one of butter, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus, 
and the same of ginger. Bake about as thick as cup cake. 

ON FETING CAKES. 

To have fried cakes good, it is necessary that the fat shoxild 
be of the right heat. When it is hot enough, it will cease to 
bubble, and be perfectly still. It is best to try it with a little 
bit of the cake to be fried. If the heat is right, the dough 
will rise in a few seconds to the top, and occasion a bubbling 
in the fat ; it will swell, and the underside quickly become 
brown. It should then be turned over. CaJces should be 
turned two or three times. The time necessary to fry them, 
depends on their thickness; if about as thick as the little 
finger, they will be doite in seven or eight minutes. It is best 
to break open one, in order to judge. When done, drain them 
well with a skimmer. If the fat is too hot, the outside will be 
burned before the centre is cooked at all ; if too cool, they will 
become fat-soaked, which makes them very unhealdiy and 
disagreeable. The fire must be carefully regulated. A per- 
son who fries cakes must attend to nothing else ; the cakes, 
the fat, and the fire will occupy every minute. The use of 
many eggs prevents cakes from absorbing much fat. 

CRtTLLERS^ 42. 

To two pounds of flour, put three quarters of a pound of 
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siufar, half a pound of butter, nine eggs, mace and rose-wmter, 
uidcss the butter has been kept in rose leaves. 

ANOTHES.-— 43. 

To six teacups of flour, put one of sugar, half a one of 
butter, half a one of cream, eight eggs, one nutmeg ; or if 
more convenient, nine eggs and no cream. 

ANOTHEa, (PLAINSa, BUT VEBT GK>0D.)— r44* 

To a pint of warm milk, put two spoonfuls of lard, and 
three of butter cut into little bits. Beat four eggs and four 
heaping spoonfuls of sugar together, and stir into the milk. 
Grate in a nutmeg, put in a very heaping teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, and knead in flour enough barely to roll out. 

CBBAM TAETAB IXHTGHNUTS. 45. 

Make tbem^ precisely like the cream tartar Uscuit, (see pago 
31,) with tl^ adjditipQ of diree spoonfuls of sugar, half a nut- 
meg, and one egg. 

RAISED DOUGHNUTS. 46. 



Boil a quart of milk, and rub smooth in a little cold milk a 
large gill of ground rice ; when the milk boils up, stir in the 
rice and a little salt Let it boil till it thickens, stirring it 
two or three times. Pour it, hot, upon ,a quart of flour ; 
when cool enough, add a gill of yeast, and flour enough to 
make it stifi* as bread. Knead it a great deal. Let it rise 
over night, and when very light, work in half a pound of but- 
ter, a pound of sugar beieiten in five eggs, and add nutmeg 

^ and lemon, juice and rind. Let it rise again, and then roll 

out and fry it. 

^ (Light bread dough, which is wet with milk, may be made 

into plain, or rich dough-nuts, as preferred, with very little 
trouble.) 



^ 
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SWEET DISHES. 

APPLE ISLAND. — 1. 

Stew apple enough to make two quarts, strain it through a 
sieve, sweeten it with fine white sugar, and flavor it with lemon 
or rose. Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a hard froth, and 
stir into the apple slowly ; hut do not do this till just hefore it 
is to he served. The apples should he stewed with as little 
water as possible, and those that are not very juicy are to he 
chosen. Put it into a glass dish. Serve a nice boiled cus- 
tard, made of the yolks of the eggs ; or the imperial cream to 
eat with it. Half this quantity makes a large dish full. 

IMPERIAL CREAli. — 2. 

Boil a quart of cream with the thin rind of a lemon ; then 
stir it till nearly cold ; have ready, in the dish in which it is to 
be served, the juice of three lemons, strained, with as much 
sugar as will sweeten the cream ; pour the cream into the dish, 
from a teapot or pitcher, holding it high and moving it about 
so as to mix thoroughly with the juice. It should be made six 
hours before being served. Eat it with sweetmeats, apple 
island, or apple pie. 

SNOW CREAM. — 3. 

To a quart of cream add the whites of three eggs, cut to a 
stifi* froth, four spoonfuls of sweet wine, sugar to your taste, 
and a little essence of lemon, or the grated rind ; whip it to a 
froth, and serve in a glass dish. 

If you have not a whisk such as is made expressly to whip 
cream, it can be easily, though not as quickly done, with a spoon. 
After the materials are mixed, beat them, not over and over 
like the yolks of eggs, but back and forth, keeping the spoon 
below the surface ; and as fast as the froth forms, take it off 
and lay it into the dish, or glasses, for the table. It will not 
return to the liquid state. If it were to stand several days it 
would become crisped in the form in which it was left. 

TO MAKE ICES. 4. 

If you have not a freezer^ the process may be veiy easily 
accomplished by putting the cream into a tin pail, and setting 
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It into a JAil or small tub, fiU^ with coarse sah a»d lumps of 
ice. When the cream begins to freeze around the edge, stir 
it thoroughly, and then shake the pail about until it is well 
frozen. 

ICS CBEAM.-^. 

Boil one quart of new milk ; add a pound of loaf sugar, 
and a spoonful and a half of arrow-root, wet smooth in a little 
of the milk. Let it boil up again, and then stir in two or 
three beaten eggs, mixed with a quart of cream. Let it 
become almost, but not quite, scalding hot. Strain and let it 
cool. It is good with less cream and more eggs. If you use 
essence of lemon or rose-water, do not add it until the cream 
has become cool, as it evaporate&.very fast if put in while it is 
warm. 

BOSTON ICB CBEAM. — 6. 

Squeeze a dozen lemons, and strain the juice upon as 
much crushed sugar as it will absorb ; pour three quarts of 
cream into it very slowly, stirring very hard all the time. 

STBAWBERBY OR EASFBERBY ICE CRBAM.-^7. 

Bruise a pint of raspberries, or strawberries, with two large 
spoonfuls of fine sugar ; add a quart of cream and strain through 
a sieve, and freeze it. If you have no cream, boil a spoonM 
of arrow-root in a quart of milk, and if you like, beat up one 
egg and stir into it. 

CURRANT ice CBEAM. — 8. 

Take a gill of fresh currant juice, make it very sweet, 
and stir in half a pint of cream and freeze it. In the winter, 
or when fresh curratits are not to be had, beat a tablespoon ful 
and a half of currant jelly with the juice of one lemon, sweet- 
ened, and put to it half a pint of cream. 

A nice boiled custard is a very good substitute for ice cream, 
in the following way. When the custard has become cold, 
add lemon juice, sweetened, or the juice of bruised strawber- 
ries or raspberries, stirring it very fast, till perfectly mixed to 
keep it from curdling, and then freeze ii^ 

LEMON ICE. — 9. 

Having squeezed your lemons, add sugar enough to the 
6 
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juice to mike it qca.te sweet, find about t tUrd as tniick wafer 
a* to. make lemonade ; strain it, and &en freeze it. 

ANOTHER ICE CREAM. — 10. 

A QUART of new milk, a quart of cream, a pound of sugar, 
three eggs, a spoonful of arrow-root or ground rice^ a piece of 
cinnamon. Boil the milk with the cinnamon in it ; when it 
boils up, stir in the arrowroot or ground rice, wet with a little 
milk; set it off the fire, stir in the cream, the sugar and 
eggs. The eggs should be beaten a good deal, and then 
beaten several minutes in the cream before being put mto the 
boiled milk ; add the vanilla or lemon, as you prefer. 

BOILED CirSTARDS. 11. 

Put a quart of milk into a tin pail or a pitcher that holds 
about three pints; set it into a kettle of hot water. Tin is 
better than earthen, because it heats so much quicker. Put 
in a few sticks of cinnamon,* or some peach leaves. When 
the milk foams up as if nearly boiling, stir in six eggs which 
have been beaten, with two spoonfuls of white sugar ; stir it 
every instant until it appears to thicken a little. Then take 
out the pail, and pour the custard immediately into your 
cups, or if these are not ready, into a cold pitcher, because 
the heat of the pail will cook the part of the custard that 
touches it, too much, so that it will curdle. This is a very 
easy way of making custards, and none can be better. But in 
order to have them good, you must attend to nothing else 
until they are finished. You may make them as rich as you 
choose. A pint of milk, a pint of cream, and eight eggs will 
make them rich enough for any epicure. So, on the other 
hand, they are very good with three or four eggs only, to a 
quart of milk, and no cream. 

FLOATING ISLAND. 12. 

Put the juice of two lemons, the whites of two eggs, three 
spoonfub of currant jelly, and twenty lumps of loaf sugar 
together and beat to a stiff froth ; then put it into the middle 
of the dish, dress it with sweetmeats, and, if you choose, gold 
leaf, and just before it is served, pour into the dish cream 
enough to float it. 
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Boii; two qiuurts of milk with a stick of einnaznon. Take 
out the dnnamon and let it stand till cold ; stir it often to pre- 
vent the cream from rising to the top. Blanch four ounces of 
the hest sweet idmonds, pound them in a marble mortar, with 
a little rose-water ; mix them well with the milk ; sweeten 
with loaf suffar, boil it a few minutes, and strain through a 
fine sieve. Serve it in glass cups. 

A CHJLRLOTTB BOVSSA.— 14. 

To half a pint of milk put a little over half an ounce 
4if Riiflsita isii^lass, a Vanilla bean, or what else you may 
choose to flavor it with ; put it to simmer over the fire. Beat 
the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, stir the yolks thor* 
onghly with three ounces of pulverized sugar, and one pint 
of thick cream with a gill and a half of white wine to a conip 
plete froth. When the isinglass is dissolved, strain the milk 
whik lul^warm into the yo&s and sugar; add the whites im^ 
medffltely, next the cream, beat all together quickly, and pour 
into the mould, having first lined the mould with sponge 
fingerls, or thin slices of sponge cake. Some persons dip the 
cake into the white of an egg to make it adheie. 

ASEOW-ROOT BLANCHANGB. — 15. 

To two and a half spoonfuls of pure Jamaica arrow-root, a 
quart of milk, a large spoonful of crushed sugar, a spoonful of 
rose-water and a little salt. Reserve a gill of roiUc to wet the 
arrow-root, and boil the rest. When it boils up, stir in the 
arrow-root, and boil it up again a minute or two; add the 
sugar, salt and rose-water, ^nd put it into the mould. 

ISINGLASS BLAKCMANGE. — 16. 

Wash an ounce and a half of calf Vfoot isinglass, and put 
it in soak in a quart of milk over night. In the morning add 
a few peach-leaves, and boil it, slowly, twenty minutes or half 
an hour. Strain it into a dish upon a small teacup full of 
crushed sugar. If it is to be served soon, add two or three 
beaten eggs while it is hot. Put it into the mould and set in 
a cool place. In hot wither this should be made over night 
if wanted at dinner the next day, as it hardens slowly. 
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ANOTHEB. — 17. 

To an ounce of isinglass, dissolved in rose-water enoagli to 
cover it, allow three half pints of milk, two or three blades of 
mace, one grated lemon peel. 

CALP'S-FOOT BLANCMANGE. — 18. 

Sbe, under the head of Food for the Skk. 

COTTAGE blancmange. — 19. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs with two spoonfuls of crushed 
sugar, and cut the whites to a stiff froth; put them into the 
dish which is to go to the table, and add a quart of milk, and 
a few drops of peach or rose-water, and when these are well 
mixed, stir iii a spoonful and a half of rennet wine. In cold 
weather, the milk should be warmed a little; in warm 
weather it is not necessary. It should be immediately set 
where it will not be disturbed. It will harden soon, peiiiaps 
in five minutes. This depends somewhat on the strength of 
the rennet, and the measure of wine necessary to harden a quart 
of milk will depend on this. Sometimes a spoonful will prove 
enough. There is no way to judge but by trying, as in using 
rennet for making cheese. The strength of this article varies 
exceedingly. 

This kind of custard, or blancmange, is very nice eaten 
with butter crackers or soda biscuit. 

calf's-foot jellt. — 20. 

Scald four calves' feet only enough to take off the hair, 
(more will extract the juices.) Great care must be used in 
cleaning them. When this is done, put them into five quarts 
of water and boil them until the water is half wasted ; strain 
it, and when perfectly cold, take off the fat and remove the 
jelly, being careful not to disturb the sediment: put the jelly , 
into a sauce-pan with sugar, wine, and lemon juice and rind to 
your taste. Beat the whites and shells of five eggs, stir them - 
m and set it on the coals, but do not stir it after it begins 
to warm. Boil it twenty minutes, then add one teacup full 
of cold water and boil GiYe minutes linger ; set off the sauce- ^ 
pan and let it stand covered close half an hour. It will thus 
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be 80 ckar that it will need to irus t&roagb ike jelly bag but 
once. 

ANOTHEB — ^MADE WITH ISINGLASS. — 21. 

To a little more than half an ounce of isinglass, a gill 
more than a pint of water, the juice of one fresh lemon, seven 
ounces of crushed sugar, a gill of wine, a grated lemon rind. 
The isinglass must be washed, and then soaked half an hour 
and boiled in the same water. The whites and shells of three 
eggs shoiild be beaten together and stirred in before it is put 
on the fire. Boil half an hour, and then add the sugar and 
wine, and strain through a flannel bag. Gmte and squeeze 
the lemon, and stir thoroughly into the jelly ; pour it into the 
mould, and set in a cold place. 

ANOTHER. — 22. 

To ten ounces of crushed sugar, an ounce of isinglass, a 
quart of water, half a pint of wine, two lemons, juice and rind, 
and the whites and shells of three eggs. Make it in the 
same manner as directed in the preceding recipe. 

STAIKED FROTH. — ^23. 

Take the whites of five or six eggs, and cut them to a stiff 
froth, then beat into them the syrup of plums, blood-peaches, 
or any highly colored preserve. This makes an elegant 
addition to a dish of soil custard. Some persons, when 
making custards, lay the white of eggs, cat in this way, upon 
the top of the boiling milk for a minute or two. This hardensr 
it, and it is taken off upon a dish, and when the custard 
glasses are filled, a piece of it is laid upon the top of each« 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING 
FRUIT AND MAKING JELLIES. 

A SETTLB should be kept on purpose. Brass, if very bright, 
will do. If acid fruit is preserved in a brass kettle which is 
not bright, it becomes poisonous. Bell-metal is better than 
brass, and the iron ware lined with porcelain, best of all. 
5* 
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The chief art in maldng nice preserves, and such at wiB 
keep» consists in the proper preparation of the syrup. AH 
sugars are better for being clarified, and for brown sugar, this 
is indispensable. The ingredients in making loaf sugar are 
not always very clean ; but there are mineral substances used 
in the sugar-house processes, with crushed sugar, which 
sometimes injure the flavor of preserves. Ther^ore, the loaf 
is to be preferred. Clean brown sugar makes very good 
sweetmeats for family use ; but the best of sugar is, in moat 
cases, necessary, to make such as will be elegant, and keep 
long. 

Sweetmeats should be boiled very gently. This is nece»- 
sary, lest the syrup should burn, and also that the fruit may 
become thoroughly penetrated with the sugar. Furious boiling 
breaks small and tender fruits. Too long boiling makes 
sweetmeats dark, and some kinds are rendered hard and 
tough. 

Preserves keep best in glass jars, which have also this 
advantage, that you can see whether or not fermentation has 
commenced, without opening them. If stone jars are used, 
those with narrow mouths are best, as the air is most easily 
excluded from them. When the preserves are cold, cover 
them close, and if not to be used for some time, paste a paper 
over the top. When you have occasion to open them, if a 
thick, leather-looking mould covers them, they are in a good 
state, as nothing so effectually shuts out the air ; but if they 
are specked here and there with mould, taste them, and if they 
are injured, it should be carefully removed, and the jar set 
into a kettle of water (not hot at first, lest the jar should 
crack) and boiled. If the taste shows them to be uninjured, 
this mould may be the beginning of a leather-mould ; there- 
fore wait a few days, and look at them again, and scald them 
if necessary. A very good way of scalding them, and perhaps 
the easiest, is to put the jar (if it is of stone ware) into a brick 
oven as soon as the bread is drawn, and let it stand three or 
four hours. If the oven is quite warm a shorter time will do. 
They will be made dark and bitter by standing too long. 
This is also a better remedy, if preserves are beginning to 
ferment, than to scald them in a kettle, as they are expos^ to 
the air in pouring into the kettle, and back into the jar. 

In order to know when jelly is boiled enough, take out a 
teaspoonful, and when cool, drop it into water. If it mixes 
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with. it» il 18 not done. If it sinks to the bottom it may be 
taken up. A practised eye will readily judge by the appear- 
ance in the kettle. Glass and cream-colored ware are best 
for jellies. When cold, papers of the size of the mouth 
should be dipped in brandy and laid on, and firm paper should 
then be pasted over the top* 

It is well for young housekeepers to keep a book, in which 
io write down their experience in making and keeping pre- 
eeryes from year to year. They will in this way secure 
many useful hints, which would escape the memory in the 
lapse of a year. It would be well worth while to write down 
things important to be remembered, in all branches of house- 
hold economy. - 

TO CLABIFY SCTOAB. — 1. 

Put a half a pint of water to every pound of su^r. Stir it 
well together; put in the beaten white of an egg. Five whites 
will do for a dozen pounds of sugar. Stir all together thor- 
oughly, and let boil up. When it rises towards the top of the 
kettle, put in a spoonful or two of water and kt it boil up 
again. Bepeat this process two or three times, and then set 
the kettle aside. After fifteen minutes, take the scum very 
carefully from the top, and poor oflfthe syrup so gently as not 
to disturb the sediment Have the kettle washed, and return 
the syrup, and add the fruit. Some persons always strain 
the syrup through a flannel bag, but if me above directions are 
observed, it is not necessary. To use a flannel bag, always 
wring it very dry in hot water. This prevents a waste of 
the article strained. 

TO PKESERVB PEACHES. — 2. 

Put a pound of loaf sugar to a pound of peaches. Pare the 
peaches and put the sugar over them ; let them stand one day, 
then clarify the syrup and boil the peaches in it until they are 
tender ; lay them in a jar, and when the syrup is cold pour it 
over them. The yellow clingstones make the finest looking 
preserves, except the blood-peach which is very beautiful ; but 
the cleave stones are most convenient to use. The blood 
peaches are very good preserved with nice brown sugar, and 
almost any kind of peach stewed in but a half a pound of 
toiwn sugar to a pound of fruit is very good, and will keep 
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to use during the autumn, being scalded now and then if Vk&kf 
to ferment 

TO FRESBBVB STRAWBEBRIES. — 3. 

Tabb large strawberries not extremely ripe; weigh equal 
quantities of fruit and best sifted sugar ; lay the frait in a dish, 
and sprinkle half the sugar oyer it ; shake the dish a little, 
that the sugar may touch all the fruit. Next day make a 
syrup of the remainder of the sugar, not u^nng water, but' a 
pmt of red currant juice to eipsery three pounds of strawberries ; 
m this, simmer the fruit twenty minutes or half an hour. If 
you use a pound and a quarter of sugar to a pound of ^it, and 
put it into wide-mouthed bottles, well sealed, and bury diem 
in the cellar, the strawberries will keep perfectly, and have a 
fresh flavor for several years. 

TO PBESEBTE QUINCES WITH OR WITHOUT SWBET iJPFI*E8.— 4. 

WsioH a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit* Boil the 
quinces very soft in water ; make the syrup with two gills of 
the water, to a pound of sugar ; then lay in as many pieces of 
quince as will lie upon the surface and boil very slowfy. Boil 
from half to three quarters of an hour. If you wish to increase 
the quantity without additional expense, have as many sweet 
apples pared, quartered and cored as will weigh one third as 
much as the quince. When the quince is all done, put in the 
whole of the sweet apples, and boil till soft ; put the quinces 
and apples together, in alternate layers, into a jar. The flavor 
of the quince will so entirely penetrate the apple, that the one 
cannot be distinguished from the other, and die sugar neces- 
sary to preserve the quince, will be sufficient for the a[pple. 

QUINCE MARMALADE. — 5. 

Tabs the poorest of your quinees, pare, core and boil them 
in as little water as will cover them. When very soft, take 
them out upon a sieve. When cold, weigh them and break 
them up with a spoon or ladle ; put a pound of brown sngaj 
to a pound of quince and boil it slowly an hour, stirring it 
constantly. Pat it into moulds or jars. This is very nice to 
eat with bread and butter at tea. 

As much rich sweet apple may be added as one third the 
weight of the- quince. It should be boiled soft in the i 
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water from wbich the quince has been taken, and dniSned ; 
then broken up with the ladle and returned with the quince 
and sugBf to the kettle. No addition of sugar will be neces- 
sary. 

ANOTHER MARMALADE. — 6. 

BoiL equal parts of quinces and sour aisles, and to every 
pound, weighed after it has been rubbed through a sieve, or a 
colander with holes in the sides, put three quarters of a pound 
of sugar. Return it to tl# kettle, and stir it, steadily ^ three 
quarters of an hour, and then put it into moulds. If it does 
not harden by the next day it must be boiled again. If made 
with brown sugar it is best to boil it an hour the first time. 

QinWCE JELLT. — 7. 

When you boil your <|uinces, in preserving them, save all 
the water not necessary m making the syrup, for the jelly. 
Measure a pint of the water to a pound of loaf or crushed 
sugar; it requires but a little boiling, not more than fifteen 
minutes ; it is; however, easy to ascertain when it is boiled 
enough, in the way directed at the head of this chapter. 
Boiling jelly ^oo long makes it dark, and sometimes bitter. 

QinNCE JAM. — 8. 

Weigh ten ounces of brown sugar, to one pound of quince. 
Boil the fruit in as little water as will do, until it is sufficiently 
soft to break easily; then pour off all the water and mash it 
with a spoon until entirely broken ; put in the sugar, and boil 
twenty minutes, stirring it very often. 

another. — 0. 

Chop a pound of quince (not boiled) in a pound of sugar. 
When chopped fine, boil it twenty minutes. If you have some 
of the water in which quinces have been boiled, put in a tea- 
cup ftiU. This is very good, but not as easily digested as the 
other. 

6RAFB JAM. — 10. 

Boil grapes very soft, and strain them through a sieve. 
Weigh the pulp thus obtained, and put a pound of crushed 
sugar to a pound of ^ulp. Boil it twenty minutes, stirring 
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it often. The common wild grape does extremely well ftr 
this use. 

TOMATO JAir. — 11. • 

Remove the seeds, pull off the skins, and hoil the fhtit with 

Xand of sugar for every pound. To every pound of tomato 
w two kmons, rind and pulpi well boiled. 

8TRAWBERST. liJI.-^12» 

Put three pounds of sugar to two Quarts of strawberries. 
Sprinkle the sugar upon the fruit, and let it stand aQ hour or 
two ; then boil it ten minutes« and meantime bruise the firult 
with a spoon or ladle. 

APPLE JAM, (which WILL KEEP FOR TEARS.) — 13. 

Weigh equal quantities of brown sugar and g^jod soar 
apples. Pare and core them, and chop them fine. Make a 
syrup of the sugar, and clarify it very thoroughly ; then add the 
apples, the grated peel of two or three lemons, and a few pieces 
of white ginger. Boil it till the apple looks dear and yellow. 
This resemUes foreign sweetmeats. The ginger is essential 
to its peculiar excellence. 

RASPBERRY JAM. — 14. 

Pick the fruit over very carefully, as it is more apt than 
any other to be infested with worms. Weigh equal qu^tities 
of fruit and sugar ; put the fruit into the kettle, or preserving 
pan, break it with a ladle and stir continually. Let it bou 
quickly. When most of the juice has wasted, add the sugar, 
and simmer slowly a little while. The fruit, preserved 
in this way, retains its fresh taste much better than if the 
sugar is added at first. It is scarcely inferior to raspberries 
gathered from the vines. 

PnCE-APPLB JAM. — 15. 

Grate the pine-apples, and to a pound put three quarters 
of a pound of loaf sugar. Boil ten minutes. 

CITRRANT JELLY, — 16. 

A POUND of sugar to a pint of juiee. Pound and sift tbe 
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ragar, and heat it as hot as possible without dissolvinc; or harn- 
ing ; hoil tibe juice fire minutes Tery fast, and while boiling 
add the hot sugar, stir it well, and when it has boiled again one 
minute, set it off. The time must be strictly observed. Jelly 
to eat with meat does very well made with brown sugar, but 
must boil longer. 

AFFLS JELLY.— 17. 

Take any juicy, sour apples ; wash and wipe them very clean, 
and cut them up without paring or taking out the cores. Pat 
them into an earthen jar or baking-pan with a very little water 
and cover it with a paste of bread dough, rolled thin ; (this keeps 
in the steam more ef^tually than a j^te or lid.) Put it in the 
oven with bread, and let it remain several hours. Then pour 
the whole into a flannel bag, suspended in such a manner that 
it can be left to drip for some time. Put a pound of sugar to 
a pint of syrup ; add anything which is preferred to flavor it. 
Boil a few minutes. This is thought by some persons to be 
much better than the usual method, on account of the richness 
aflbrded by the skin and cores. 

ANOTHKE. — 1& 

Boil sour apples until very soft, and drain them in a flannel 
bag. To every pint of syrup put a pound of clean brown 
sugar ; add the juice of a lemon for every two pounds of sugar, 
and a litfle rosewater. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes. This 
jelly is about the color and has much the flavor of guava. 

anothee. — 19. 

Paee and core two dozen sour apples ; pippins or spitzen- 
bergs are best; stew them m water enough to cover them; 
boil them briskly. Wh«n very soft add a quart more of water, 
stir it well, and boil half an hour more; put a pound of 
crushed sugar to a pint of the apple, and strain through a 
jelly ba,g. Put up in moulds or glasses. 

TO pbeseeve apples. — 20. 

Take hard, sour apples, (smooth large russets or spitzen* 
bergs are best,) and when pared take out the cores with a tap- 
borer, or an instrument for the purpose. Weigh them, and if 
you wish to keep them long, allow a pound of best sugar to a 
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pound of fruit. If they are to be used soon, half a pound does 
very well. Boil them in as little water as will soflen them, 
with a fresh lemon cut up fine, the pulp and juice being put 
in. Allow a half a teaspoonful ^of tartaric acid dissolved in 
water, to six pounds of apple. When the apples are parboiled, 
take them out carefully, one by one upon a dish, and put in 
the sugar. When the syrup has boiled so as to become 
clear, return the apples to the kettle and boil them twenty 
minutes. 

BAfiBERRIES. — ^21. 

Get them before they have been touched with the frost, pick 
off the stems, weigh equal quantities of fruit and sugar, and 
boil them soft in water. Take them out upon a sieve and 
make a syrup with a little of the water, reserving the greater 
part for jelly. Return the fruit to the kettle when the syrup 
is made, and boil fifteen or twenty minutes. 

BARBERRY JELL7. — 22. 

This is made by boiling the fruit until the water is strongly 
flavored with it ; then put a pound of loaf sugar to a pint of 
juice. It should boil a little longer than currant or quince 
jelly. If it does not readily harden, put into it a small piece 
of calf's foot isinglass. 

This kind of jelly is useful in sickness, and physicians oflen 
allow it, dissolved in water, for a drink, when other jellies 
would not be permitted. 

PRESERVED TOMATOES. — 23. 

Take those that are ripe, but not in the least soft ; pour 
boiling water upon them in order to lake off the skins ; when 
this is done, weigh them, and allow a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit ; make the syrup with as little wRter as will 
suffice to dissolve the sugar. Slice one lemon for every 
four pounds of fruit ; take out the seeds and throw the 
slices into the syrup. When the syrup is boiled clear, lay in 
the tomatoes, and boil very moderately about three quarters 
of an hour. A small bag of fine ginger, or a few pieces of 
white ginger, may be boiled in the syrup. 
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TO FRBSSBTB CBAKBEBBIES.^ — 2^ 

Wash the fruit, and weigh three quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit ; boil the fruit until entirely soft, in a 
little water; stir often to keep it from burning. When 
boiled soft, stir in the sugar and boil five minutes ; take up 
in moulds or jars and cover close. Cranberries may be pre- 
served well with brown sugar. If the sauce is preferred fresh 
every time it is used, the fruit may in the autumn be put into a 
firkin filled with water. If it freezes, it is no injury, but rather 
an improvement to the berries. The cranberries that are 
gathered from the icy low grounds in the spring, make an ele- 
gant jelly, boiled, strained, and a pound of sugar added to a 
pint of juice or pulp. 

A VERY SIMFLB METHOD OF MAKING CRANBERRT JELLY. — 25. 

When you stew the fruit, according to the above recipe, 
take out, niter it is done, any portion you may choose to make 
into a jelly* and strain it, while warm, through a fine hair 
sieve, and put into moulds or glasses as other jellies. 

0RAN6B MARMALADE. — 26. 

To one dozen sweet oranges, put two lemons; skin the 
oranges and soak the rinds in water two or three days. 
Change the water and boil them soft ; mash them, then mix 
with the pulp, adding one poimd of sugar to one pound of pulp 
and rind, and boil it. 

TOMATO FIGS. — ^27. 

Choose smooth shaped tomatoes, and to sixteen pounds 
allow six pounds of sugar. Scald and remove the skins in 
the usual way ; put the sugar to them and boil until penetra- 
ted with it ; then take them out, spread them on dishes, flatten 
and dry them in the sun. A small quantity of sugar should 
be sprinkled over them occasionally while drying. When 
perfectly dry, pack them in boxes, sprinkling each lay^r with 
powdered sugar. The 83rrup that remains, is to be boiled 

* To jpour boiling irstet on crenberries, instantly swelU all the good ones, 
a«d ma»w it aaty to pick out tii« dccajrad onn. 
6 
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away and bottled for use. Tomatoes thus preserved keep 
from year to year, and retain the flavor of the fruit perfectly* 

TO PRESEBYS PINE APPLES. — ^28. ▼ 

Take equal quantities of pine apple and the best of loaf sugar* 
Slice the pine apple, put nearly or all the sugar over it. Put it 
in a deep pan, and let it stand all night In the rooming take 
the apple out and boil the syrup. When it begins to simmert 
put the ai^le in and boil fifleen or twenty minutes. Tie a 
piece of •white ginger in a bit of muslin, and boil it in the 
syrup before adding the apple* After boiling the whole ten 
or fifteen minutes, take out the apple and boil the syrup ten 
minutes longer; then pour it over the pine apple. The apices 
should be ripe and sweet, and the shape round. If the syrup 
does not taste enough of ginger, boil it with the ginger in it 
till it suits the taste. 

TO PBESEBVE IRON FEABS. — ^29. 

Pabe them, leaving the stems on, and weigh them ; if they are 
smooth and fair do not cut them open. Boil them, in as little 
water as. will cook them, a long time, till they are quite soft. 
Take them out, and if there is too much water-^hat is, more 
than half a pint to a pound of sugar, take out some of it. 
Make the syrup with three quarters of a pound of crushed 
sugar to a pound of fruit ; return the pears to the kettle ; boil 
them half an hour in the syrup. If you wish to give them a 
more decided flavor, put in a little peach water, or boil a sliced 
lemon in the syrup. They will keep well, and are a very 
rich preserve. Any good sized pears may be preserved in the 
same way, but the sweet pears are rather insipid preserved, 
though very fine baked. 

It is not necessary to preserve pears with loaf sugar. Clean 
brown sugar will keep them very well, and make them 
abundantly good for all common purposes. 

TO PBESEBVE CITBON MELON. — 30. 

Cut the melons in rings, or whatever shape you choose ; 
scrape the inside, lay them in strong salt and water two or 
three days, and then soak them in fair water twenty-four 
hours, changing the water several times ; soak them then in 
alum water an hour, then boil till they are tender, then lay 
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them back into the alum water. Allow a pound of loaf sugar 
to a pound of citron. Boil slices of fresh lemon in the syrup, 
and a spoonful of ginger tied up in a bit of muslin^ or else 
a piece of white ginger. When the pieces have become 
cold, rinse them and l^il them gently half or three quarters 
of an hour in the syrup. 

This sw^Uneat is not good until after sereral months, and 
is never as good 9» many others which are preserved with 
much less trouble. 

Water-melon rinds are to be done in the same way. 

TO PEESERVE PLUMS. 31. 

WstGH equal quantities of fruit and sugar. Boil and clarify 
the sjrrup according to the directions given. Boil the fruit 
very gently thirty or forty minutes ; then dip it into the jar 
with great care so as not to break it. After three or four 
days, set the jar into a kettle of water and boil it again, or put 
it into a brick oven after the bread is drawn out, and let it 
remain an hour and a half. Some plums are more tender, and 
require much less boiling than others. If they are to be used 
in the autumn, or eariy part of the winter, 4e8s sugar will 
suffice. 

Beach-plums are very good preserved in the aame way, and 
improve by keeping. . 

TO P^SSEEYll C^EEILIBS.^ — S2. 

Thb large English cherries are best, and the most solid 
kinds are to be chosen. Observe the directions in regard to 
plums. Cherries, however, require longfer boiling in order to 
keep ; and many persons put them in bottles, seal them, and 
bury them in the cellar. 



FBUITS PRESERVED WITHOUT BOILING. 

These have the advantage of being very little trouble in 
preserving, and also of retaining the flavor of fresh fruit. 

PINE APPLES. — 1. 

Select large, fresh pine apples. Pare them with a very 
shurp knife» having a thin blade. Carefully mnove the littb 
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prickly eyes, as they make the mouth sore. Slice the fhitt 
round and round about half an inch thick. Weigh a pound 
uid a quarter of crushed, or loaf sugar, to a pound of fruit ; 
roll it fine, and put into a glass jar a layer of sugar and then a 
layer of firuit tiU it is filled. Make tlie layers of sugar rery 
thick, else you will have a quantity left when the fruit is all 
laid in. Cover the jar close, and set it in a very cold place. 
This will keep perfectly, and have the taste of freshly sugared 
pine apples a year afterward. 

8TBAWBEBBIE8. — 2. 

Fob these, a pound of sugar should be allowed to a pound 
of fruit. The firuit should be fresh and ripe, but not very 
ripe. 

QxmvcEs. — 3. 

Weigh a pound of best sugar for a pound of fruit, pared and 
cored. Boil the fruit in water until it becomes so soft that 
care is necessary in taking it out. Drain the pieces a little as 
you take them from the water, and lay them into a jar, just 
as in the case of the pine apples. Stone jars will do very 
well, but if glass is used, it is easy to see whether fermenta- 
tion commences, without opening them. Quinces done in this 
way are very elegant, about the color of oranges, and probably 
will not need scalding to keep them as long as you wish. If 
any tendency to fermentation appears, as ma^ be the case by 
the following May or June, set the jar (if it is stone) into the 
oven after bread has been baked, and the quince will become 
a beautiful light red, and will keep ahnost any length of 
time. 

It may be well to mention that in damp houses, none of 
the fruits preserved without boiling keep as well as those 
which are boiled. I have known a very few instances in 
which persons who were skilful in all these things, did not 
succeed in presenring fruits in this way. 

The water in which the quinces were boiled should be 
saved. Boil the parings in it for a short time, if you intend 
to make a jelly, as long boiling them will make the water less 
clear. If you do not make jelly, boil the parings a good 
while, then strain off the water, and when it is cold bottle it. 
It will keep without the addition of sugaar two or three weeks, 
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so much richness in the parings of qnioees that they shoohl 
never be thrown away without bouing. The fruit should 
therefore be yery thoroughly wiped before it is pered, and all 
defisetiTo parts thrown away. 

CVRRAirr J£LL7.—- 4. 

Sqiteszx the currants in a coarse linen cloth, without taking 
off the stems. Wei^h the juice, and allow a pound for a 
pound. The sugar should be rolled and sifted, and stirred in 
with the hand until it feels smooth and well dissolved. Put it 
into glasses and set them in the sun near a window for two or 
three days. Then cover as directed in the general directions 
for preserves and jellies. This will taste like newly made 
currant jelly at the end of a year, if kept in i^ cool and dry 
place. 

TO PESSXRVB FBT7IT Uf WATER. 6. 

Pick the fruit when ripe, but not mellow ; put it into strong 
glass bottles with wide mouths; fill them with cold water, 
cork them and tie down the corks, or cover them with a bladder 
wet in warm water, and tied over close ; then set them into a 
flat-bottomed wash boiler with a little hay under them, and 
cold water, enough to come half way up the sides of the bottles. 
Then heat the water gradually, and while that is doing, melt 
some beesywax and rosin, in equal quantities, and have it 
ready to use when the bottles are taken out of the boiler. 
This must be done as soon as the water in it begins to bail. 
Shut all the doors and windows before you do it, for a 
draught of air will break the bottles. Throw a cloth over 
them till they are a little cooled. 

As soon as you can handle them at all, dip the necks of the 
bottles into the melted rosin and wax, so as to cover the whole 
cork anS. bladder^ and make it secure against the entrance of 
any air. If, in two or three months, a coat of mould should 
form on the top of the water, that will do no harm; on the con- 
trary it will help to exclude the air, and for two months more 
will not hurt the fruit. 

When about to use the fruit, take off the mould carefully, so 
as not to break it, then pour out the fruit and the water into a 
stew-pan, add some sugar, and stew it as you would fresh 
fruit for immediate use, and it will have the same flavor* 
6* 
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All fM>irt8 of plaint, chemes, goosdlwRieflf apricots, and etm 
peaches may he so preserred. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS UPON MAKING 
PASTRY. 

The flour, as in case of bread and calce, shonld be always 
sifted. The finest looking pastry is made wholly with lard, 
but it is not so healthy, or so agreeable to the taste, as that 
made with half or two thirds butter. Whichever you use, 
work one third of it into the flour by rubbing it together be- 
tween your hands ; do not try to rub out every lump ; the less 
the hands are used the better, in making crust ; add the water, 
which should be cold, and in summer it is well to have ice in 
it. If your crust is to be made wholly of lard, allow a tea- 
spoonful of salt to every pound (or pint) of flour, and a small 
teaspoon ful of saleratus to every three pounds. Sprinkle the 
salt in the flour, and dissolve the saleratus in the water. All 
pastry is more healthy with a little saleratus in it ; if butter is 
used wholly, or chiefly, a quarter of a teaspoonful is enough 
for the crust for three pies. The flavor of pastry, made wholly 
with butter, is more perfect if no saleratus is used. When you 
have put in the water, stir it up quickly as stiflf as you can 
with a spoon, or knife ; put it on the board when it is barely 
together, so that it can be rolled. Do not mould it or it will 
be tough and heavy. When rolled* out, lay the butter in 
thin shavings on every part of the sheet, sprinkle a \iii\e flour 
over it, and fold it up in a long roll, flatten it a little with the 
pin, and double it, laying the ends together. As one method 
of avoiding much handling of the crust, it is well to roll 
it so thin, that putting in the butter two or three times 
will be sufficient. This done, lay the crust aside, and 
cut off* as you roll out for each pie. In rolling, out, press 
the pin equally, so as to make all parts of the same tnick- 
ness ; roll it as nearly as possible into a circle, and having the 
dishes ready buttered, lay in the crust. See that all parts 

* Some nice cooks think it very important, in making flaky pastry, to roU 
from you, and never towards you. Whether this is correct, I am unable to say 
fiom experience. 
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toQch the dish ; tak^ the dish upon the palm of the left hand, 
and with the right, trim the edges even, holding the knife under 
and adawtj and so cut the crust that the edge of the dish will 
be perfectly covered. People differ in regard to the proper 
thickness of pie-crust. A pie in which the fruit constitutes one 
third of the thickness, and the two crusts the other two 
thirds, aldiough it may look more elegant, is neither so 
healthful, or good, as one made with thinner crust and plenty 
of fruit. Some fruit requires thicker crust than others ; for 
apple, peach, and pumpkin it should be thin as a common 
earthen plate ; for juicy fruits, such as berries, cherries, cur- 
rants, plums, and for mince, it should be a little thicker. Lay 
some of the trimmings round the rim of the plate to make the 
edge of the pie handsome, and put the rest by themselves, 
and when there are enough, roll them out for an under-crust, 
or reserve them for a Saturday pie, as directed under the head 
of Economical Dishes. Crust is less tender, and does not 
look as handsomely, for being rolled out many times, and 
therefore it is ^^ell not to put the trimmings into an upper- 
crust. 

In making cherries, currants, etc., into pies, use deep dishes, 
and be careful not to fill the dish even full, as the syrup is liable 
to boil over, and thus, much of the richness of the pie is lost. 
There is one way effectually to prevent the loss of syrup. 
Have at hand a cup of cold water, and after you have laid in 
the fruit, or mince, and rolled out the upper-crust, wet th6 
rim of the under-crust all around, [not omitting a single spot, 
if you do the sjrrup will escape at that spot,] and sprinkle 
flour upon it, lay the trimming upon the rim, wet and flour 
that in the same manner, and then lay the upper-crust imme- 
diately over, and flat it down gently with your hand, upon the 
rim. The flour and water acts as a paste to fasten the crusts 
together. Having trimmed the edge as before, prick the top 
eight or ten times with a fork. This is necessary for the 
escape of the steam, and without it, no attempts to close the 
edge will avail to keep in tlie syrup. Some persons, in mak- 
ing a fruit pie in a large deep dish, invert a teacup in the 
centre, as in an oyster pie, for the purpose of drawing the 
syrup under the cup, and preventing its running over. It is a 
good way. 

The lower crust of pies is often clammy, and of course nei* 
ther good nor digestible. With a good oven, or stove, this is 
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naedless. To aroid it, nerer fiU pies that are made of moist aar 
terials, until just before you put them into the oven. Pumpkin 
pies, cocoanut, Marlborough, and sweet potato puddings, should 
not be filled till the last minute, and mince and stewed apple 
should stand only long enouc^h for the upper-crust to be laid on. 
Pie-crust becomes a little yellow from standing long before being 
baked ; therefore, if you wish it to be handsome, delay rolling 
out the uTO>er-crust for any kind of pies until the oven is nearly 
ready. Pastry should be baked in a quick oven, to be light, 
and should be slightly browned to be healthy. When you 
bake pumpkin and similar kinds of pies, if you have the least 
doubt whether the crust is well baked, make sure of it by set- 
ting the dishes a few minutes on hot embers, or the top of a 
cooking stove. This sort of pies require nearly an hour to 
bake ; more, if the dishes are very deep. When done enough, 
thp top will be gently swelled all over, and in moving, tremble 
like jelly ; if not done, the middle will look like a thick liquid. 
Most pies require an hour to bake ; cherry and plum pies, an 
hour and a half; those made of stewed apple or cranberry, 
three quarters of an hour. 

It is difficult to make flaky crust in warm weather ; per- 
haps no care and pains-taking will make it so fine as in cold 
weather. But cooling your batter and water with ice, and 
having your pastry table in the cellar will insure tolerable 
success. 

There is hardly another article of food in which so much 
is sacrificed to appearance as in pastry. Everybody loves a 
light flaky crust, a little brown, and not excessively rich, 
better than one that is half butter, or lard, and baked white. 

Cherries should not be stewed or stoned for pies.* Apples, 
after they are pared, cut, and cored, should be washed. 
Pumpkin and squash should be stewed with as little water as 
can be, without burning, as much of the sweetness is lost by 
using much water. A^at for pies must not be chopped till 
after it is cold. 

After a little practice, with attentive observation, it will be just 
as well to omit weighing the materials for pastry. One very 
heaping handful of flour will make a common sized pie ; not, 

* The prussic acid in the stones of cherries and peaches, gives a rich flavor 
to a pie ; and thoueh, when concentrated, it is one of the most powerful of 
FfiifQDS, it is heaithy in the proportion in which it is difihsed in 8t<me fruits. 
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li(ywBTet, allowing for the flour to be used in roiling the 
paste. 

In order to prevent waste, when all the pies but the last one 
are made, scrape the remains of crust from the moulding board 
and the roUing-pin, and add any parings of edges that you 
have, work them together and use for the under-crust of the 
remaining pie. 

KIOH PTJFF TASTE. — 1. 

Taxb for one pound and a half of flour, one pound of butter; 
divide the butter into three pieces, and take out about one 
third of the flour to use for rolling in the butter ; rub in a 
third of the butter, and after adding water enough to wet it, 
roll it out, and roll in the remainder of the butter as directed 
in the General Observations. This quantity will make three 
small pies, or two large ones. j*' 

A PLAIKEH PASTE. — 2. 

To three pounds of flour, allow half a pound of lard, and a 
pound of butter. 

GOOD COMMON PIE-CKUST. — 3. 

Allow one hand, as full of flour, as you can take it up, for 
each pie; and for each three handfuls allow two heaping spoon- 
fuls of lard or butter. Rub in a part as directed, and roll in 
the rest 

CREAM CRUST. 4. 

This is the most healthy pie-crust that is made. Take 
cream, sour or sweet, add salt, and stir in flour with a spoon 
to make it stiff; if the cream is sour, add saleratus in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoonful to a pint ; if sweet, use very little 
saleratus. Mould it as little as you can. 

BREAD PIK-CRUST. — 5. 

Take very lig^t dough, and roll in shavings of butter. Do 
this three times, using as little flour as you can; and the 
crust will be good enough for any table. 

POTATO CRUST. — 6. 

Take nice, mealy, boiled potatoes and mash them fine, or 
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rab them through a sieve ; put a teacup full of thick cream 
with some salt, to six good sized potatoes, and add flour enough 
to roll out. If you have not cream, put half a teacup full of 
water or milk, and a spoonful of butter. This is excellent for 
veal pot-pie, and for any kind of meat pie, or for baked or 
boiled dumplings. 

RICH MINCE PIES* — 7. 

To one beef's tongue, allow a pound of suet, a pound of 
currants, another of raisins, a pound and a quarter of sugar, 
half a pound of citron, eight large apples, a quart of wine or 
boiled cider, salt, a nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, the juice and 
pulp of a lemon, and the rind chopped fine^ - Let the meat be 
chopped very fine, then add the apples and chop them fine also. 
Put the sugar into the cider or wine, and just boil it up so as 
to skim off the top ; let it stand a few minutes, and then pour it 
off into a pan containing all the other ingredients. Be care« 
ful, in pouring it, not to disturb any sediment there may be 
from the sugar. Use loaf sugar if you choose, and then you 
need not boil it up in the wine. Such pies are very unhealthy* 

TEMPERANCE MINCE PIES. — 8. 

Boil ten pounds of meat in water enough to have two 
quarts when it is done ; chop the meat very fine, when it is 
cold, and add a half a pound of suet, or butter, seven pounds 
of sugar, five of chopped apple, five of box raisins and two of 
Sultana raisins, two of citron, and a pint of syrup of preserved 
peach, quince, or both ; or any other syrup you may have ; 
add salt, nutmeg, and powdered clove. To mix the ingre- 
dients, remove the fat from the juice of the meat and put it into 
a kettle with the apple, sugar, raisins and citron, and let them 
boil a few minutes ; if frodi rises, take it off; have the meat 
ready in a pan mixed with the spices, pour the mixture boiling 
hot upon it, and stir it together ; add, if you choose, the juice 
and pulp of three lemons. This process cooks the ingredients 
so thoroughly that, if you prefer, you can bake the paste first 
and then fill your dishes. 

PLAIN mince pies. 9. 

These may be made of almost any cheap pieces of meat, 
boiled till tender ; add suet or salt pork chopped very fine ; 
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two thirds as much apple as meat ; sugar and spices to your 
taste. If mince pies are eaten cold it is better to use salt pork 
than suet; a lemon, and a little syrup of sweetmeats will 
greatly improve them. Glove is the most important spice. 

APPLE MINCE PiES. — 10. 

To twelve apples chopped fine, add six beaten eggs^ and a 
half a pint of cream. Put in spice, sugar, raisins or currants^ 
just as you would for meat mince pies. They are very good. 

PUMPKIN PIES. — 11. 

See recipe under the head of puddings. 

WHORTLEBEBBY OB BLACKBEBBT PIES. 12. 

Fill the dish not quite even full, and to each pie of the size 
of a soup plate, add four large spoonfuls of sugar ; (for black- 
berries and blueberries five.^) Dredge a rery little flour over 
the fruit before you lay on the upper-crust. See General Ob* 
servations. 

CHEBBT PIES. — 13. 

The common red cherry makes the best pie. A large deep 
dish is best. Use sugar in the proportion directed for black- 
berries. 

CBANBEBBY TABTS. — 14. 

Take the sauce as prepared to eat with meat ; grate a little 
nutmeg over it, put three or four thin shavings of butter 
on it, and then lay on the upper crust. If not sweet enough, 
add more sugar. 

GBEEN CUBBANT AND GOOSEBEBBY TABTS. — 15. 

Abb very fine, but require a great deal of sugar ; at least 
two thirds as much in measure as of the fruit. Currants that 
are almost ripe make a very fine tart, and require th$ same 
measure of sugar as blackberries. 

BHUBARB TABTS. 16. 

Peel the stalks, and cut them about an inch long ; lay them 

♦ The common impression that whortleberry pies areinsipicLis owing to the 
mdl that people sehTom use mnch sugar in making them. They require al- 
most as much- as currants. 
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in a soft cloth in order to absorb some of the juice, as the qoan* 
tity is very great. Put them in a sauce-pan and stew gently ; 
add sugar enough to make it sweet as you wi^, but no 
water ; cover close. Be careful not to stew it so long as to 
break the pieces. Lay it into dishes for the table, and having 
baked your paste of the right size, lay it over. Some persona 
prefer the rhubarb without spice. If any is used, it should be 
the rind of a lemon. Both cranberry and rhubarb tarts are 
very good made without an upper-crust. Little strips of crust 
should be laid across diagonally. 

APPLE PIES. — 17. 

If you prefer the apple stewed beforehand, you have simply 
to sweeten and spice it as you like, add a smaU bit of butter, 
and lay it into the dish, just as in case of mince pies : let the 
apple remain whole as may be. 

Pies made of raw apples are more fresh, and much preferred 
by many people. There are two ways for making them. To 
eat immediately, the following is excellent. Lay the slices into 
the dish upon an under-crust ; fill the dish quite full ; sprinkle 
the rim with a little flour to prevent the upper-crust from ad- 
hering to the under one ; bake forty minutes, or till the apple 
is tender, and then slide off the upper crust and add a small 
bit of butter, some nutmeg, or rose-water and sugar to your 
taste. Mix them well with the apple with a silver spoon, 
and return the upper-crust to its place. 

The other method is to lay the apples into a deep dish with 
an under-crust, and for a large family, no matter how large a 
dish is used ; grate a whole or half nutmeg over, according to 
the size of the pie, or if you have a fresh orange, cut small the 
peal of half a one, and sprinkle over the apple ; add a few 
sticks of cinnamon, a few little bits of butter, and lastly, put on 
as much sugar as your judgment directs.^ Cover it and close 
the edge as directed in the General Observations. Bake from 
an hour and a half to two hours. 

peach pies, — 18. . 

If the peaches are dried, stew them first in a little Water; if 
fresh, pare them, but do not take out the stones. Make the 

* As this miit| dtpeiu} opcm the tizt of the dish, no precite-dliections caa 
be giiren. 
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pie in a large deep dish, and dose the edge well, to prevent 
the escape of the ayrup. The free-stones are best, because 
most tender; the cling^stones require long cooking. 

CHICKEN PIE. — 19. 

Boil chickens in water barely to cover them, until the blood 
is entirely skimmed off. Fifteen or twenty minutes is enough. 
Take them out into a dish, and cut them up as they should be 
carved if placed whole upon the table. If the skin is very 
thick remove it. Have ready, lined with a thick paste, a 
deep dish, of a size proportioned to the number of chickens 
you wish to use ; put in the pieces, with the hearts and livers, 
m layers ; sprinkle each layer with flour, salt and pepper, and 
put on each piece of chicken a thin shaving of butter ; do this 
till you have laid in all the pieces ; put rather more of the 
spice, flour and butter over the top layer than on the previous 
ones, and pour in as much of the liquor in which the chicken 
was boiled as you can without danger of its boiling over. Lay 
on the upper-crust, and close the edges very carefully, as 
directed in the general observations; prick the top with a 
knife. Cut leaves of crust and ornament the top. Bake two 
hours. The crust for chicken pie should be twice as thick as 
for fruit pies. tJse mace and nutmeg if you wish. 

CREAM PIE. — 20. 

Boil and sweeten the cream, flavor it with grated lemon, 
and bake in a paste, about as long as a pumpkin pie. 



DIRECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
PUDDINGS. 

The eggs for all sorts of puddings in which they are used, 
should be very thoroughly beaten, and then strained. If hot 
milk is used, the eggs should be added after all the other ingre- 
dients. Milk for pumpkin, squash, cocoanut, tapioca, ground 
rice, sago, arrow-root, and sweet potato puddings, should be 
boiled ; for bread and plum puddings also, unless the bread is 
soaked in milk over night. When suet is. used in puddings, 
it should be chopped fine as possible. 
7 
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In making batter-paddings, but a small portion of the toSk 
shoald be put to the flour at first, as it will be difficult to stir 
out the little lumps, if the whole quantity is mixed together 
at once. After the flour is stirred smooth in a part o^ the 
milk, add the eggs, then the remainder of the milk and the 
salt ; and if berries or cherries are to be used, put them in last. 
A batter-pudding, with berries, requires at least a third more 
flour than one without. For cherry pudding but a small 
addition of flour is needed. 

A buttered earthen bowl, with a cloth tied up close over it, 
is a very good thing in which to boil a pudding or dumpling ; 
but some persons think they are lighter boiled in a cloth. A 
large square of thick tow or hemp cloth does very well ; but if 
a bag is preferred, it should be so cut that the bottom will be 
several inches narrower than the top, and the corners rounded. 
The seam should be stitched close with a coarse thread on one 
side, and then turned and stitched again on the other, in order 
to secure the pudding from the water. When used, let 
the seam be outside. A strong twine, a yard long, should 
be sewed at the middle to the seam, about three inches from 
the top of the bag. When the bag is to be used, wring it in 
cold water, and sprinkle the inside thick with flour,"^ and ky 
it in a dish ; pour in the batter and tie up the bag quickly, 
drawing the string as tight as possible. Allow a littJe room 
for the pudding to swell. (An Indian pudding made vntli cold 
milk, swells more than any other.) Lay it immediately into 
the boiling pot, and after ten minutes, turn it over to prevent 
the flour from settling on one side. If there is fruit in the 
pudding, it should be turned three or four limes during the 
first half hour. Keep it covered by adding water from the ' 
tea-kettle if necessary, and be careful that it boils steadily. 
If it does not, the pudding will be watery. When you take it 
up, plunge it for a moment in a pan of cold water ; then pour 
off the water, untie the twine, and gently lay back the top of 
the bag. Have a dish ready, and turn the pudding out 
upon it. 

To cut a boiled pudding without making it heavy, lay the 
knife, first one side and then the other, upon it, long enough 
to warm the blade. 

* Some persons prefer to spread the inside with hutter and then flour it, 
Perlmps this method eicludes the water most efiectually. Either way doet 
well. Always butter the dish in which a pudding is to be baked. 



If these directions seem needlessly minate, it should be 
remembered that those things which seem perfectly obvious to 
die experienced, are often very perplexing to the uninitiated. 

MARLBOROrOH PUDDINGS. 1. 

Make a nice paste and lay into your dishes. Take one 
quart of strained apple, one quart of sugar, eight eggs, three 
nutmegs, a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
fresh lemon, pulp and juice, and the rind grated. If you have 
no cream, milk will do, but it should be boiled, and half a 
pound of butter, instead of one quarter, melted into it. The 
apples should be very sour. This will fill four deep dishes or 
soup plates. Bake three quarters of an hour. 

PEMBBBTON APPLE PUDDINGS. — 2. 

To six large, sour apples, put a pint of cream, an ounce of 
butter, six eggs, one lemon, sugar to the taste. 

To be prepared exactly in the same way as the Marl- 
borough pudding. ' 

COCOANUT PUDDINGS. — 3. 

Grate a cocoanut, and save the milk. Boil a quart of milk 
and pour upon it ; add five eggs, with a cofifee«eup of sugar 
beaten in them, an ounce of butter, two table spoonfuls of rose- 
water, a little salt. If you have cream and plenty of eggs, 
make it of cream instead of milk, and add three more eggs. 
Bake it with a nice paste unless you prefer it vnthout. 

SQUASH OR PUMPKIN PUDDING. — 4. 

Six eggs, eight table spoonfuls of strained squash, one quart 
of boiled milk, a little salt, three table spoonfuls of wine, two 
of rose-water, a lemon, (pulp and rind,) sugar to your taste. 
Bake it with a paste. It is very good, however, without. 

The mode of making pumpkin puddings or pies, may be 
almost endlessly varied. They are very good without eggs, 
substituting a little more pumpkin and one cracker pounded 
and sifted, to a quart of milk. Omitting wine and rose-water, 
use cinnamon and a very little ginger. When you have only 
one or two eggs to a quart, use half a cracker. 

For further directions see Observations under the head of 
Pastry. 
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SWEET POTATO PONE. 5. 

Pabe and grate several sweet potatoes, and to three pounds 
of grated potato add two of sugar, twelve eggs, a little more 
than three pints of milk, the juice and grated rind of a lemon, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, (melted,) a table spoonful of 
rose-water, a nutmeg, a little cinnamon and mace, a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Mix thoroughly together *and bake in deep 
pans two hours. It is usually eaten cold as cake. 

SWEET POTATO PITDDING. — 6. 

Boil the potatoes and rub them through a sieve, and add 
eggs, milk, sugar and spice precisely as for pumpkin pies, 
only making the mixture a very little thicker with the potato. 
Bake in a deep dish with a paste, or without if preferred. 

POTATO PUDDING. 7. 

Take two pounds of mealy potatoes, pound them in a 
mortar or roll them with a rolling-pin. While they are still 
hot, add half a pound of sugar and half a pound of butter, 
which have been previously stirred together to a cream ; and 
last, and a little at a time, seven eggs^ a glass of wine, and 
spice to your taste. Bake with or without a paste. 

ANOTHER. 8. 

To half a pound of boiled potato, rolled or pounded, put two 
ounces of butter, two eggs, half a gill of cream, one table 
spoonful of white wine, sugar to your taste, and a very little 
salt. Beat it to a froth, and bake with or without a paste. 
If it is wanted more rich, add almonds and another egg. 

ANOTHER. — ^9. 

To one pound of mealy potato, rubbed through a sieve, or 
rolled fine, add nine eggs, six ounces of butter, ten ounces of 
sugar, two lemons and half a nutmeg. 

ALMOND PUDDING. 10. 

Blanch a pound of almonds, and beat them in a marble 
mortar with a little rose-water ; add the yolks of nine eggs, 
and the whites of three, half a pound of loaf sugar, six ounces 
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ef bntter, a pint of cold boiled cream, one nutmeg, a blade of 
mace. Sift sugar over the top, and bake an hour. 

NEWTON PUDDING. — 11. 

Mix thoroughly twelve eggs, half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, melted, the grated rind of three lemons and 
the juice of four. Then pour upon it three pints of boiling 
milk, stirring it fast till perfectly mixed. Bake two hours in 
a lar^ dish, or one hour in. two dishes. 

BOILED CRACKER PUDDING. 13. 

Put four pounded crackers to a pint of milk, add four eg^ 
beaten to a froth, a little salt, and half a nutmeg. Tie it up m 
floured cloth, and allow a little for its swellmg. Boil it an 
hour, and eat it with cold sauce. 

IiSSCON PUDDING. 13. 

To half a pint of milk, put four eggs, a jpiece of butter the 
size of an egg, a glass of wine, the grated rmd of two lemons, 
with the juice and pulp, a little salt, and sugar to the taste. 

The milk should be boiled, and the butter melted in it ; the 
sugar and eggs be beaten together, and the lemon should be 
stirred into them, and the wine then added. When the milk 
has become cool the whole must be stirred into it very 
quickly, lest it should curdle. 

Orange pudding is made in the same way, except that four 
oranges should be used, and less sugar is required than for the 
other. Bake with or without a paste. 

TAPIOCA PUDDING. — ^^14. 

A COFFEE cup of tapioca, one quart of milk, six eggs, a 
piece of butter of the size of a chestnut, a teacup of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt ; rose-water, essence of lemon, or nutmeg, 
as you prefer. The lump tapioca is the best, and if it is white 
it should not be washed, as the powder, which is the best part, 
will be washed away. Pick it over very carefully, soak it 
over night in a part of the milk. If you have omitted to do 
this, and need the pudding for dinner, it will soak in water in 
two or three hours ; put iMirely enough to swell it thoroughly ; 
boil it in the milk, stirring it often ; beat the eggs some time 
7* 
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With the sugar in them ; stir them and all the other ingiediei^ 
into the milk while it is yet hot If the padding is put imme- 
diately in the oven, it will bake in three quarters of an houfi^ 
or a little less. Three eggs to a quart of milk will make a 
very good tapioca or sago pudding. 

Tapioca is very nice soaked in water, and boiled in milk, 
(about a pint to a coffee cup of tapioca,) with grated lemon 
peel, or a little essence of lemon, and eaten with cream and 
sugar. 

BOILED ARROW-ROOT PUDDING. — 15. 

FoTTR heaping table spoonfuls of good arrow-root, two of 
white sugar, four eggs, one quart of milk. Wet the arrow- 
root with part of the milk and put the rest over to boil. Beat 
the eggs and sugar, and mix with the arrow-root. Add a 
little salt. When the milk boils up, stir them in ; it will 
thicken in a moment. Put the pudding into a mould wet 
with milk. Eat it with sugar and cream. Some arrow-root 
thickens more than other, and a little less quantity may 
answer. 

BAKED ARROW-ROOT PUDDING. 16. 

To a quart of milk, put four eggs, a little salt, and two 
heaping table spoonfuls of arrow-root. The milk should be 
boiled, except a gill to wet the arrow-root. When it boils up stir 
in the arrow-root, and the moment it thickens thoroughly, set 
off the kettle, and after six or eight minutes add the eggs. 
Bake it about three quarters of an hour. To be eaten with a 
sauce. 

To be baked in a paste like squash pies, prepare the arrow- 
root as above directed ; but add sugar, grated lemon, and 
nutmeg. 

GROUND RICE PUDDING. — 17. 

To a teiacup of ground rice, allow a quart and a gill of milk, 
six eggs, a heaping teacup of sugar, a piece of butter the size 
of a small nut, one teaspoonful of salt, and any spice you 
prefer. Rose-water and nutmeg are generally considered 
best. Bake it from three quarters to one hour. The milk 
should be boiled, and the ground rice wet with a part of it 
reserved for the purpose. When the milk boils up, stir in the 



fice ; lie suxe to mix it thoroughly iv'ith the milk, then let ijC 
boii up one or two miimtes. If one side becomes of the coii- 
sistency of jeUy. before the other, stir it again, and when it has 
all become a little thick, take it off, put in the butter and salt, 
add the eggs and sugar, and last of all, the spice. You can 
add raisins or currants, if you like. 

GSOITNP EICE FLUMMERY. — 18. 

Boil a quart of milk, except that portion which yott hare 
reserved to wet a heaping teacup of rice. Stir this in when 
the milk boils up ; put in a teaspoonful of salt. When it has 
thickened, stir in a table spoonful or two of dry ground rice ; 
let it boil up again all around, and take it off the fire as soon 
as you think the dry rice has become scalded. Have ready a 
bowl or blancmange mould, wet with a spoonful of milk or 
cold water, into which pour it. If it is of the right consistency. 
It will turn out after fifleen or twenty minutes in good shape. 
Eat with sugar and milk or cream. For this and all similar 
milk preparations, peach leaves are better than any spice. 
Boil in the milk half a dozen fresh leaves from the tree. Re- 
member to take them out before you stir in the rice. If you 
put in too many, they will give a strong flavor to the article. 
Experience will teach how many to use. 

BICE PUDDING. 19. 

Boil a teacupful of rice in two teacups of water. When 
it has swelled sp as to absorb the water, add a quart of milk 
and five or six peach leaves, and boil it until the rice is per- 
fectly soft. Take it from the fire, remove the peach leaves, 
add a small piece of butter, a little salt and three or four eggs, 
beaten with a teacup of sugar. Put it into a buttered dish, 
grate nutmeg over the top, and bake three quarters of an hour. 

EICB PUDDING WITHOUT BGGSi — ^20. 

Wash a small coffee cup of rice and put it into three pints of 
milk over night. In the morning add a piece of butter half as 
large as an egg, a teacup of sugar, a little salt, cinnamon and 
nutmeg. Bake two hours and a half in a stove or bnck oven. 
After it has become hot enough to melt the butter, but not to 
brown the top, stir it (without moving the dish if you can) 
from the bottom. If raisins are to be used, put them in now* 
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They add mock to the richness of the padding. It is the best 
pudding for so plain a kind, and is ver^r little trouble. For a 
Sunday dinner, where a cooking store is used, it is very con- 
venient, as it emj^oys but a few minutes to prepare it in the 
morning. 

SALEM PLITM PUDDHCO. — ^21. 

A TOWD of bread, a quart of boiled miUc, eight eggs, a 
spoonful of flour, a teacup of sugar, one nutmeff, a teaspoooful 
of pounded clove, two ounces of butter, four of chopped saet» 
and a pound of raisins. 

ANOTHER. — 22, 

A POUND of bread or six pounded crackers, one ouart of 
milk, six eggs, a large spoonful of flour, a teacup of sugar, 
one nutmeg, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a one of pounded 
clove, a piece of butter the size of an egg, the same quantity^ 
of chopped suet, and a pound of raisins. Boil the milk. It is 
very well to soak the bread in the milk over night ; then the 
entire crust becomes soft, and mixes well with the other in- 
gredients. 

These puddings are served with a rich sauce, if eaten 
warm, but are excellent cold, cut up like cake. People that 
are subject to a great deal of uninvited company, find it con- 
venient in cold weather to bake half a dozen at once. They 
will keep several weeks, and when one is to be used, it 
should be loosened from the dish by a knife passed around it, 
and a little hot water should be poured in round the edge. 
It should then be covered close, and set for half an hour into 
the stove or oven. 

AN EXCELLENT BOILED PLUM PXTDDINO, WITHOUT EGOS. — ^23. 

Put to a quart of milk, twelve pounded crackers, a quarter 
of a pound of suet, a pound of currants, half a pound of raisins, 
a little salt, and a teacup of molasses. Steam or boil it three 
hours and a half in a cloth or buttered bowl. To be eaten 
with sauce. 
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HEN AND CHICKENS, OK ^IBD*8-NEST PUDDING. — M. 

Pake twelve smooth apples,* not very souf ones, take out 
the cores with a tap-borer, wash them in water, and lay them 
in a buttered dish with the open end up ; fill the holes with 
sugar, mace, and lemon gratings. Make a rich custard and 
pour over. Bake an hour. 

ANOTHER. — 25. 

Pabb seven smooth, mild apples, and take out the cores. 
Lay them in a buttered dish, without spice or sugar. Beat 
three eggs with three heaping spoonfuls of flour, and add grad- 
ueJly thriee rather small gills of milk, and a little salt. Pour 
this over the apples, and bake three quarters of an hoar. To 
be eaten with cold sauce. 

BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. — 26. 

Cut five slices of bread across the loaf, very thin ; spread 
them thick with butter ; cut the slices in two or four parts ; 
butter a dish and lay them in with a spoonful of dried cur- 
rants between each slice. Lay them so that the top will be 
even, and not quite as high as the dish ; pour over them a 
quart of custard made with boiled milk, and five or six eggs, 
and flavored with peach and nutmeg. It will bake in less 
than an hour if the milk is boiled, and is best not baked very 
long. Some persons prefer to toast the bread. 

APPLE INDIAN PUDDING. — 27. 

Pare twelve sweet apples and slice them, or take out the 
cores with a tap-borer. Stir np a pudding of a quart of milk, 
and almost a quart of Indian meal ; the measure may be filled 
quite full by using a spoonful or two of wheat flour. Add 
some salt, a teacup of molasses, and a little chopped suet. 
The milk should be boiled, and afler it is taken from the fire, 
the meal and other ingredients stirred in. Then pour the 
whole over the apples. Bake three hours. 

* The apples are less apt to produce whey in the custard, if not pared, and 
some jHrefer them so. 
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AlfOTHBK.-— 3S. 

To a pint of scalded milk, add half a pint of Indian meal, a 
teacup of molasses, a teaspoonful of salt, and six sweet apples 
pared and cut into small pieces. Bake three hours. Though 
so very simple, this is a superior pudding. 

ANOTHER, WrrHOUT APPLES. — ^29. 

Boil a quart of milk, add a heaping teacup of fine meal, a 
spoonful of flour, a little salt, half a teacup of molasses, and a 
small piece of butter or a little chopped suet. After you have 
put it into the pan to bake, jpour a few spoonfuls of cold milk 
on the top, but do not stir it in. This makes the whey which 
many persons like. 

BOILED INDIAN PTTDDIN6. — 30. 

Either of the recipes for Indian cakes, make an excellent 
boiled pudding. The cloth should be coarse, and be wruns; 
out in water, floured thick and laid into a deep dish, it 
should be tied very tight, allowing a little room to swell. It 
should boil four hours, and longer if convenient. 

If you make it of sweet milk, boil it and scald the meal ; 
chop an ounce or two of suet, and put in ; add a gill of mo- 
lasses to a quart of the milk, and a teaspoonful of salt. It 
should be a batter, rather thicker than gridle-cakes. 

ANOTHER. — 31. 

To a pint of meal put a quart of cold new milk, some salt, 
cinnamon, a very little ginger, a spoonful of brown sugar, 
and one of flour. Boil it in a coarse cloth five or six hours. 

(If a piece of boiled Indian pudding is left of dinner, it is a 
good way to use it for breakfast the next morning, browned in 
slices on a gridle.) 

BOILED RYE PUDDING. — 32. 

To a pint of cold milk, put three heaping spoonfuls of sifted 
rye meal, a liule salt and three eggs. Boil it an hour in a 
buttered bowl with the cloth tied very tight over it. The bowl 
should be of a size to allow a very little for swelling. 
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BOILED BATTER PITDDINO. — 33. 

To a quart of cold milk, put nine e^, and twelve heaping 
spoonfuls of flour, add a little salt. Boil in a cloth an hour 
and a half. 

BOILED, OR BAKED BATTER PUDDING. 

To a quart of milk put six eggs, eight large spoonfuls of 
flour, and a teaspoonful of salt. To be boiled an hour and a 
ha]f. 

If you wish to make a nice addition to your dinner on short 
notice, prepare this batter, and butter httle cups that hold 
about a gil], fill them three quarters full, and bake in the 
stove. They will bake in twenty minutes. They should de 
turned out upon a dish, and be eaten with sauce. Such a 
pudding requires an hour to bake in one dish. 

BERRY PUDDING. — 25. 

Take a quart of whortleberries, blackberries, or blueberries, 
and be careful to drain them perfectly after washing;"^ put them 
into such a batter as the preceding recipe directs, except that 
there should be twelve or fourteen spoonfuls of flour, on ac- 
count of the additional moisture afforded by the berries. 

Batter puddings may be made with fewer eggs, by adding a 
little more flour, and a little saleratus. 



HOT PUDDING SAUCE. 1. 

To four large spoonfuls of rolled, clean brown sugar, put 
two of batter, and stir it together in an earthen dish until 
white; then put it into a sauce-pan with a teacup of hot 
water, and set it upon the coals. Stir it steadily till it boils, 
and then add a spoonful or two of wine, lemon juice, or 
rose-water, and let it boil up again. Pour it into a sauce 
tureen, and grate nutmeg over the top. The advantage of 
stirring the butter and sugar together before melting it, is, that 
it produces a thick white foam upon the top. The reason for 
stirring it steadily while on the coals, is, that it would other- 
wise become oily. 

* Whortleberries and Uuebemes should always be washed, but blackbenies 
oannot b«. 
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COLD PUDDING SAUCE. — 2. 

This is made by the same measure of butter and sugar as 
the melted sauce, but requires a little longer stirring. It is 
much the most economical to use this sort, and most persons 
prefer it. But the other is preferable for plum puddings. 

Under the recipe for Whortleberry Pudding wUhout milk or 
eggs^ see directions for pudding sauce without butter. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PURCHASING AND TAKING 
CARE OF BEEF, MUTTON, LAI^IB, VEAL AND 
PORK. 

Ox beef is the best ; next to this is the flesh of a heifer ; and 
both are in perfection during the first three months of the 
year. Choose that, the lean of which is red and of a fine 
grain, and the fat of which is white.* In cold weather, if 
you have a large family, it is good economy to buy a quarter. 
The hind quarter is considered best. Have the butcher cut it 
up. Pack the roasting pieces, which you do not want soon, 
in a barrel of snow, and set it where it will not melt. It is 
not necessary to freeze the meat first. The leg will furnish, 
besides a piece to cook alamode, two or three to smoke. The 
thin pieces at the end of the ribs will be good corned, and the 
flank also ; or it may be used for mince pies. The shank, 
although it has but little meat, is very good for some purposes. 
It should be cut up into several pieces and boiled four or Rve 
hours — it is no matter how long. There is a great deal of 
marrow and fat in it which, when cold, should be taken off 
and clarified for various uses. The meat is good used as is 
directed in the recipe for brawn, and the liquor makes excel- 
lent soup and gravies. 

The best roasting pieces of beef are the sirloin, the second 
cut in the fore quarter, and the rump. If you buy a sirloin 
for a family of six or eight, get eight or ten pounds. Cut 
oflf* the thin end in which there is no bone. It is very good 

* The flesh of diseased cattle is often sold in city markets. Therefore never 
buy beef the fat of which is very yellow, nor mntton and lamb unless the fat 
ia perfectly white. Yellow fiit indicates that the meat is of an unhealthy 
kind. 
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eorned, mnd not very good roasted. The roasting piece will 
still be large enough for the family dinner and the corned 
piece will do for another day, with a pudding or another small 
dish of meat. The end of the rump furnishes nice steaks 
from the thickest part, and the thinnest is very good corned. 

Few fiunilies, where much meat is consumed, can make use 
of all the &t that accumulates. It is well, therefore, to have 
the butcher take out that which can easily be removed before 
he weighs your meat ; unless you want suet for a pudding. 
Still it may not be convenient to use all that accumulates. In 
the summer it should be clarified and strained ;^ and if you 
buy your soap, all that you do not need should be sold to the 
soap boiler. In the winter cut off from the meat, when it is 
brought in, all the sunerfiuous fat, and set it aside in a cold 
place, until you have naif a dozen pounds ; then return it to 
the butcher, and he will allow the price of rough tallow 
lor it. 

The spring is the best season for mutton. That which is not 
rerv large is to be preferred. It should be of good red and 
white, and fine grained. There is a great dlfierence between 
mutton and lamb killed from a pasture, and that which has 
been driven a distance to market. 

Lamb is best in July and August. 

Veal is best in the spring. It should look white and be fat, 
in order to be good. The breast is particularly nice stufied ; 
the loin should be roasted. The leg is an economical piece, 
as you can cut off two steaks from the large end, make broth 
of the shank and stuff and roast the centre. 

Roasting pieces of all kinds of ribbed meat, except beef, 
should be jointed by the butcher, else the carving will be ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Always provide a sharp knife for carving. The juices of 
meat are extracted by its being haggled. An invalid, speaking 
of the kindness of a neighbor in sending him some slices of 
corned beef, said, " They were cut with a sharp knife." For 
the sake of economy, if for no other reason, carve smoothly, 
and only as much as is wanted at first. It is easy to cut 
more for replenishing plates ; and meat is far better not to lie 
sliced in the dish. If no more is cut than is used, a hand- 
some piece may often be reserved for the next day ; whereas 

* S«e dire<$ian8 how to dispose qffal and drippings, page 158. 

8 
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if all is cut up it cannot be as good, and some of it will cer« 
tainly be wasted. 

Ham and tongue should be sliced very thin. 

Pork, to be the best, should not be more than ten months or a 
year old. The chine is the best roasting piece ; the spare- 
ribs are very sweet food, but too rich to be healthy. The 
shoulder is good roasted, stufied with bread and sage. . If too 
large, half of it can be laid a week or two in brine, and will be 
very nice boiled, to eat cold. It is a good way for a small 
family, in November to buy half of a spring pig ; this will 
furnish several nice pieces to roast, strips for salting, a ham, 
and if you choose the shoulder for smoking, and letrf enough 
for a pot or two of lard, besides remnants for sausage meat 

In winter, all meat may be kept a long time, and with the 
exception of pork and veal, is much better for it ; therefore it 
is easier to furnish a table with good meats, and without waste 
in winter than in summer. If you have an ice-house, you 
can keep fresh meat several days in hot weather ; if not, take 
your meat the moment it is brought in, wipe it dry if at all 
damp, hang it in the cellar, and if you are not certain that the 
flies cannot find it, sprinkle first a little pepper and salt over 
it, especially over the parts which flies are most apt to visit 
In mutton and lamb, these are the tenderloin and the large end 
of the leg. The pepper and salt will also tend to preserve the 
meat from taint. 

If you wish to keep it longer than two days, wrap it in a 
piece of cloth, (no matter if it is very thin,) and lay it in your 
charcoal bin, and throw a shovel of coal over it A leg of mut- 
ton will keep several days, wrapped in a cloth which has been 
dipped in vmegar, and laid upon the bottom of a dry cellar. 
If meat is slightly tainted, powdered charcoal rubbed over it 
will restore it 

Meat that is to be salted for immediate use, should, if the 
weather is cool, be hung up a day or two first.* Where a 
large quantity of beef is to be salted, a dififerent method is to 
be pursued as directed in the recipe for salting a barrel of 
beef. In winter, unless you wish to keep meat several weeks, 
place it where it will be cold without freezing. Mutton never 
looks as nice after being frozen hard ; it has a dark, unin- 
viting appearance. To thaw frozen meat, bring it over night 

* Sm dirvctioDS £>r salting mMt, pfkg« lU. 
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into tho kitchen. If this has been forgotten, lay it, early in 
the morning, into a pail of cold water. If meat is put to 
roast, boil, or broil, before being entirely thawed, it will be 
toufi^h. It is best to preserve fowls without freezing. They 
will keep very well packed in snow ; the liver, &c., being 
taken out and laid by themselves in the snow, and the body 
filled with it. 

Meat that you are sure has been kept perfectly clean, or a 
beef steak just cut off, should not be washed ; but generally, it 
is necessary to wash meat before cooking it. Pork, having the 
rind on, needs great care in washing and scraping, to make it 
fit to cook. 

Tough steak is made more tender by being pounded with a 
jolting-pin ; but much of the juice of the meat is lost by the 
operation. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ROASTING 
MEAT. 

Use only skewers enough to fasten the meat on the spit, as 
they furnish an outlet for the juices. Allow a quarter of an 
hour for the cooking of every pound of meat in warm weather, 
and in winter twenty minutes. Put the bony side to the fire 
first, and do not place the roaster very near. If meat is 
scorched in the beginning, it cannot be roasted through after- 
wards, without buminff. Turn it often, and when all parts 
are slightly cooked, ]^ace it nearer the fire. When about 
half done, flour it thickly all over ; after the flour has browned, 
pour off, through the spout of the roaster, most of the fat which 
has dripped oat ; pour into the roaster a gill or two of hot 
water, and put into it two teaspoonfuls of salt. Dip this over 
the meat. When more fat has dripped out, baste the meat 
again and again. 

It is not well to salt meat before beginning to roast it, as 
salt extracts the juices. In roasting all meats, the art depends 
chiefly on flouring thoroughly, basting freqaently, and turning 
the spit so often as not to allow any part to bum. 

To roast meat in a cooking stove, it is necessary to attend 
carefully to the fire, lest the meat should burn. Lay it into 
the pan with three or four gills of water in it. Turn the pan 
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around often, that the parts may roast equally. When it is 
about half done, flour it, salt it, and turn it over, that the lower 
side may become brown. If the water wastes so that the 
pan becomes nearly dry, add a liule hot water. Baste the 
meat often. It is impossible to save as much of the fat from 
the gravy, when meat is roasted in a stove, as when it is done 
in a roaster. It is more apt to bum, and if it does not, much 
of it is, by some means, lost in the process of roasting in a 
stove. 

Lay the meat upon a hot dish, and pour a lew spoonfuls of 
the gravy over it. Before making the gravy, if there is much 
fat in the roaster, or pan, dip it off with a spoon so as to leave 
little beside the water and juice of the meat. If yoa have 
some of the stock for gravies and soups, add a Httie <tf it. 
(See directions for making gravies, page 106.) 

Among the little things which are worthy the attention of a 
housekeeper, few are of morp ^consequence than having a 
dinner served hot. It is often the case, that a very finely 
cooked dinner loses much of its excellence, by a want of care 
in this particular. All the meat and vegetable dishes should 
be heated, and in winter the plates should also be hot 



VEGETABLES AND SAUCES, APPROPRIATE TO 
VARIOUS KINDS OF MEAT* 

P0TA.T0BS are good with all meats. With fowb they are 
nicest mashed. Sweet potatoes are most approj^rmte with 
roast meat, as also are onions, winter squash, cucumbers and 
asparagus. 

Carrots, parsnips, turnips, greens and cabbagis are eaten 
with boiled meat ; and com, beets, peas and beans are appro- 
priate to either boiled or roasted meat. Hashed turnip is good 
with roasted pork. 

Tomatoes are good with every kind of meat, bat specially 
80 widi roasts. Apple-sauce with roast pork; cranberry- 
sauce with beef, fowls, veal and ham. Currant jelly is u»ed 
by many persons with roast mutton. Pickles are good with 
all roast meats, and capers or nasturtions with boiled lamb or 
mutton. Horseradish and lemons are excellent with veal. 
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DIEECTIONS FOR BOILING MEAT. 

It is a common impression that boiled meat requires very 
little attention ; and probably one reason why many persons 
dislike ijt, may be, that it is seldom so carefully cooked as 
roast meat. 

If proper attention can be secured, meat should not be boiled 
in a cloth. But if the pot is not likely to be thoroughly 
skimmed, it is best to use one. All kinds of meat are best 
put over the fire in cold water, in the proportion of a quart to 
every pound of meat. The fibres are thus gradually dilated, 
and the meat is more tender. The fire should be moderate, 
and the water should heat gradually. If it boils in thirty of 
forty minutes it is soon enough. 

AH kinds of meat, poultry, and fish should boil very slowly. 
Fast boiling makes meat tough and hard. Allow twenty 
minutes to a pound of fresh meat ; but a little more time is 
required to cook a hind than a fore quarter. Salt meat should 
boU longer than fresh ; allow twenty minutes or half an hour 
for every pound. 

A tongue that has been cured with saltpetre and smoked, 
should be soaked over night, and be boiled at least four hours ; 
it is not easy to boil it too much, and nothing is more disa* 
greeable or indigestible than a tongue not well boiled. A ham 
should also be soaked over night, and should be boiled from 
three to five hours, according to the size, unless you prefer to 
cook it the last half of the time in the oven, as is directed ih 
the recipe for cooking a ham or shoulder. This is the better 
way. Calf's head should be soaked in a great deal of water 
several hours ; and if large, will require two hours and a half 
to boil. 

The two things most important in boiling meat, are, first, to 
boil it gently ; and second, to skim it until no more froth rises. . 
To do this, have a skimmer or a spoon and dish, and the mo- 
ment the froth begins to rise, which will be when the water 
becomes very hot, skim it off. Pour in a teacup full of cold 
water, which will cause it to rise more freely, and continue to 
skim it every minute or two, till all is taken off.* If the water 
boils fast before you ''begin to take off the froth, it will all 
return into the water, and will, moreover, adhere to the meat, 

* Froth from fet meat should be pat iato the tokp-gteBm. 
8* 
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and make it look badly. Calf's head and veal need much 
more skimming than any other meat ; but all meat needs careful 
skimming every minute or two, for a quarter of an hour, and 
sometimes longer. If the water boils away so that the meat is 
not covered, add more, as the part which lies above the water 
will have a dark appearance. 

TO BOAST BEEP. — 1. 

See the General Observations on roasting meat 

BEEF STEAK.---2. 

The best slices are cut from the rump, or through the sir- 
loin. The common way of using the round for steak, is ill- 
judged, as it is seldom tender enough, and is very good cooked 
m other ways. Do not cut your slices very thick. Have the 
gridiron perfectly clean, and heat it before laying on the meat. 
Set it over moderately hot coals at first, and turn the steaks 
before the juice becomes visible on the top. Turn them 
repeatedly. If the fat makes a blaze under tne gridiron, put 
it out by sprinkling fine salt on it. If the juice is likely to 
waste, turn up the gridiron in such a way as to pour it mto 
the dish. When the meat is about half broiled, draw out 
some hotter coals. Steaks will broil in about twelve minutes. 
Have ready a hot dish, and sprinkle each piece with salt, and 
a little pepper ; lay on small pieces of butter and cover close. 
This is a much better way than to melt the butter in the 
dish before taking up the meat. Some persons keep a small 
pair of tongs on purpose to, turn beef steaks, as using a fork 
wastes the juice. Steaks should be eaten hot as possible^ 

STUFFED BEEF STEAK. — 3. 

Take a thick and tender slice of rump, of about three 
•pounds' weight ; make two gills of stuffing, of crumbs of bread, 
pepper, salt, and powdered clove, or sweet marjoram, as you 
choose ;* roll the stuffing up in the steak, wmd a piece of 
twine around it, taking care to secure the ends of the roll, so 
that the stuffing will not come out. Have ready a kettle, 
or deep stew-pan, with a slice or two of pork fried crisp. 
Take out the pork and lay in the steak, and turn it on every 

* Stuffing is much better, for most purposes, made without csrm. It is ten- 
dered hard aad dooe by the use of thera. 
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side, until it is brown. Then put in two gills of hot water, 
and half a gill of tomato catsup ; sprinkle in a little salt, cover 
close, and stew steadily an hour and a half* Add more water 
after a while, if it becomes too dry. Some persons like the 
addition of clkq>ped onion. There should, however, be very 
little ; half of a small one is enough. When you take up the 
' meat, unwind the string carefully so as n^ to unh>ll iu Lay 
it in a iricassee dish, thicken the gravy, if not thick enough 
already, with a little flour and pour it over the meat Gut 
the meat in slices through the roil. 

(The stuffed shoulder of veal, to roast which a recipe is 
given, is nice cooked like the stuffed beef steak.) 

TOMATO BEEF.— 4. 

Take three pounds of beef ; cut it in small strips and put it 
into the pot with seven or eight medium-sized tomatoes. 
Stew it very slowly. Add salt, a little clove, and, just before 
vou take it up, a piece of butter not larger than a chestnut. 
}f you have tomato catsup, add half a gill, and, if you like 
chopped onion, that also. Very tender beef is, of course, to 
be preferred ; but that which is tough becomes more palatable 
in this than in almost any other way. This dish is quite as 
good, if not better, heated over the next day. 

ALAMODB BSSP, (iN A PLAIN WAY.) 5, 

Take a thick piece of flank, or, if most convenient, the 
thickest part of tne round, weighing eight or ten pounds. 
Cut off tne strips of coarse fat upon the edge, make incisions 
in all parts and fill them with a stufBng made of bread, salt 
pork chopped, pepper and sweet marjoram. Push whole 
t?loves here and there into the meat ; roll it up, fasten it with 
skewers, and wind a strong twine or tape about it. Have 
ready a pot in which you have tried to a crisp three or foiir 
slices of salt pork ; take out the pork, lay in the beef and brown 
every side. When well browned, addi hardly water enough 
to cover it, chop a large onion fine, add eighteen or twenty 
cloves, and boil gently, but steadily, four hours. The water 
should boil away so as to make a nch gravy, but be careful it 
does not bum. When you take up the beef, add l^own flour 
to the gmvy, if it needs to be thickened. 
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ANOTHER, (MOEE BICH.) — 6. 

Takx seTen or eight pounds of the upper part of the round ; 
cut off the coarse fat upon the side, and make deep incisions 
in every port. To a pint howl of bread crumbs, put pepper, 
powdered clove, a small nutmeg, a teaspoonful of salt, some 
whole allspide, a large spoonful of butter, and, if you choose, 
a very little chopped salt pork, and two beaten eggs. Mix 
these ingredients well together, and fill the incisions, but 
reserve a part of the stuffing. Put in two or three skewers 
horizontally, near the edges, and tie twine across to keep in the 
stuffing, rush whole cloves into the meat here and there. 
Lay it, when thus prepared, into a bake-pan or stew-pan, 
having a lid which may be heated; put in water enough 
just to cover it, and set it where it will simmer, but not quite 
t)oil. Have the lid heated and a few embers laid over it. 
After two hours, pour upon the top the stuffing which you 
reserved, heat the lid again and cover the meat. Let it stew 
two hours more. If the gravy is too thin, add brown flour 
and boil it up again. Some persons use red wine, but it is 
very good without. 

TO ROAST MUTTON. — ^7. 

Any part of mutton may be roasted, but the loin and the 
hind quarter are the best. Allow fifteen minutes for a pound, 
and roast precisely as in case of the beef. There will be a 
great deal of fat in the roaster, most of which must be dipped 
off. 

TO BOIL A LEG OF MUTTON OR LAMB.— S, 

Cut off the shank bone. Be sure to have water enough to 
cover it entirely. If the pot is carefully skimmed the water 
will make excellent broth for the next day.^ 

A leg of lamb is a very nice dish if boiled well. It requires 
a little more time in proportion to the size than mutton ; as the 
latter is good a little rare, while lamb is neither good nor 
healthy unless well done. Let the general directions about 
boiling be carefully observed. 

* See recipe for mutton broth under the head of ConyenieDt Diidies, 4te. 
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MtJTTOIf CHOPS. — ^9. 

Cirr the pieees from the loin or the best pari of the neck; 
take off the most of the fat. Dip them in a bealeU egg or not» 
as you prefer, strew over them crumbs of cracker or bread, 
sprinkle them with salt and cut parsley, and fry them in a 
very little butter. Two or three slices of salt pork or a little 
lara may be substituted for butter. When the diops are done, 
lay them in a hot dish ; pour a teacupful of hot water into 
the frying^n, dredge in a little flour, and as it boils up, stir 
it tbotdn^ly ; then pour it oyer the chops. 

Mutton cnops are very good broiled ; and steaks, cut from 
a good leg which has been kept several days, are as fine as 
any meat ean be for this purpose. 

BOAST LAMB.^— 10. 

If it is a hind quarter and very fat, take off the thickest 
from the kidneys ; place it on the spit as you would wish to 
have it lie on the dish, a little drawn up. Do exactly as in 
roasting beeL An hour and a half will suffice to roast a 
quarter weighing five or six pounds. There is generally 
more fiit from a good piece of Iamb than will be used for 
gravy ; therefore, pour or dip it off as in case of the beef and 
mutton. 

The breast of lamb is very sweet and requires about as 
much roasting as the leg. 

YOBE QtTABTBB, OB BBBAST OF LAMB BBOILBD. — 11. . 

Lay it upon the gridiron, the ribs down ; do not have the 
coals very hot Liay a tin sheet on it, and set upon it a 
fiatiron, or some other weight. Be very careful that it does 
S^t bum ; turn it around in about fifWn minutes, and place 
the side which was near the fire towards you. Turn it over 
in half an hour. Renew the coals a little from time to time. 
Allow an hour to cook it. Constant care is necessary to keep 
it from burning, and to see that all parts cook equally. It 
broils through more easily, and takes less time, if you cut off 
the shoulder and lay it upon the gridiron by itself. When 
taken up it should be seasoned with butter, pepper and salt, 
exactly like beef steak. It is an objection to this mode of 
cooking the breast or fore quarter of lamb, that a great deal of 
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fat must be lost upon the coals, as it requires a long time to 
cook it. It is an agreeable change from roast or boiled lamb, 
when other kinds of meat are not to be had, as is sometimes 
the case in the country. 

STUFFED LAMB. — 12. 

Pick off all the fat from a nice leg of lamb, or small leg of 
mutton. Cut off the shank, make deep incisions in Tarious 
parts of the inside of the leg ; fill them with stuffing made of 
crumbs of bread, salt pork, sweet marjoram and pepper ; stuff 
it very full. Put hardly water enough into the pot to cover 
the leg. Throw in a dozen or two of cloves, half an onion 
sliced or chopped very fine, and a little salt. A half a teacup 
of catsup or a few tomatoes improve it very much. Let it 
simmer, steadily, three hours. 

When you take up the leg, thicken the mvy, if it is not 
thick enough. Put a few spoonfuls over me meat, and the 
rest in a gravy tureen. 

TO BOAST A FILLET OF VBAL.— 13. 

Veal requires more time to roast than any othdr meat 
except pork. It is scarcely ever done too much. A leg 
weighing eight or nine pounds should roast three hours. If 
your family is large, so that most of it will be eaten the first 
day, it is l>est to take out the bone, which is easily done with 
a sharp knife, the^nuckle having been cut off by the butcher. 
Put this bone aside with the kauckle for a broth. If you 
design to use what is left cold for dinner the next day, let the 
bone remain in, as it keeps the leg in better shape. Prepare 
a stuffing of bread, pepper, salt pork and sweet marjoram ; 
make deep incisions in the meat and fill them with stuffing. 
Fasten the fold of fat which is usually upon the fillet over the 
stuffed incisions with a skewer. Race it, at first, before a 
moderate fire. Put into the roaster a gill of hot water with a 
little salt in it. When the meat has roasted about an hour, 
flour it thickly, and skewer or tie upon it four or five slices of 
salt pork. ¥ ou can do this easily without taking it from the 
roaster. After the flour has become brown, baste the veal 
every fifteen minutes. If it is very good veal, the pork will 
give it a fine flavor without the addition of any butter ; but if 
not, or if you wish it to be particularly nice, and a small piece 



of batter to the gnnry in the roaster, before you begin to baste 
the meat. In cutting the ineisions, endeavor to make them 
wider inside than at the. surface, so that the stuffing may not 
fall out. Boil . the gravy, thickened with flour and a little 
pepper. If you have on hand some of the stock for making 
gravies and soups, use it in making gravy for roast veal. 

A LOnC OF YBAI. EOASTED. — 14. 

A BREAST or a loin of veal makes a very fine dinner.- It 
should be basted a great many times and roasted thoroughly. 
No one loves rare veal. It is an improvement to put on slices 
of pork while it is roasting, as in cooking the leg. 

A VEAL POT PIE. — 15. 

Take the neck, the shank, and almost any pieces you have ; 
Boil them long enough to skim off all the blood. Make a 
paste and roll it about as thick as the end of your lit(Je finger. 
If it is to be boiled, butter the pot and lay in the crust, cutting 
out a piece on each side of the circle in such a way as to pre* 
vent its having thick folds in the pot. Put in a layer of meat, 
then flour, salt and pepper it, and add a little butter or a slice 
or two of salt pork, as you choose. If you use pork a very 
small quantity of butter will suffice. Do this until you have 
laid in all your meat ; pour in enough of the water in which 
the veal was boiled to half fill the kettle, then lay on the top- 
crust and cut a large hole in it to allow the escape of the 
steam. Watch that it does not burn, and pour in more of 
the water through the hole in the crust if necessary. Boil an 
hour and a half. The objection to this dish is, that boiled 
crust is apt to be heavy, and therefore unhealthy ; but if it is 
made after the recipe tor cream tartar biscuit, or of potato crust, 
it will be light. 

BAKED VEAL PIE. — 16. 

Tms is made in the same way as the boiled. The dish 
should be very deep, and when you are ready to lay on the 
upper-crust, wet the edge of the under-crust all around and 
flour it; then lay on the upper-crust and press your hand 
upon the edge, so that the flour and water will make it ad- 
here to the under-crust, and thus prevent the gravy from es- 
caping. Prick the top several times with a large fork. If 
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you have pieces of crust left, cut them into leaves and ofna* 
ment the pie. Bake it an hour and a half. 

8TEWBD BREAST OF TEAL. — 17. 

Cut it into handsome pieces and fry it l»rown, eitber in lard 
or the fat fried out of salt pork. Be careful to brown all parts 
thoroughly ; th^ti pour in hot water enough barely to cover it. 
Add lemon peel cut fine and sweet marjoram. Clover it close 
as possible and stew it gently two hours ; then pour off the 
liquor into a sauce-pan, and thicken it with brown flour. 
Take up the veal into a hot fricassee dish, and pour the gravy 
over it. 

Always allow half an hour for frying veal brown. No 
other meat requires as much time. 

VBAL CUTUITS. — 18. 

Take Slices from the neck or from the broad end of the leg* 
Fry three or four slices of salt pork crisp, then take them out ; 
lay in the veal half an hour at least before dinner time^ as it 
takes long for it to brown. When it has become so, take it out 
and dip the slices, one by one, into a plate of fine bread crumbs, 
or into a batter made with an egg and a little flour ; lay them 
back and let themv fry a few minutes longer. When done 
through, take them up on a hot dish, pour not water into the 
spider or frying pan, and instantly when it boils up dredge in 
a little flour; pour it over the meat. Lay the slices of pork 
around the edge of the dish. 

The best veal is to be had at the time when winter vegeta- 
bles are not very good, and fresh ones have not come into 
market. Horseradish, spring cranberries or fresh lemons are 
therefore the more acceptable with it. 

BKOILSn VBAIi. — 19. 

It must not be done too fast, and will take longer than beef 
to brown it. It is a great improvement to broil a few slices of 
pork and lay between the slices of veal. Lay them upon the 
meat while it is broiling, and if they are not brown when the 
veal is done, put- them a few minutes longer on the gridiron. 
If pork is not used, season the veal with butter. In either 
case, add pepper and salt. 



VEAL — ^VENISON. W 

TO BOIL calf's head.— 20. 

GoEAT care should be used in cleaning calf's head. Let it 
soak some hours^ in a plenty of cold water. Take out the 
brains. ♦ Boil the head till very tender, which, will require 
from two hours to two and a half. Throw some salt into the 
water in which it is boiled. Boil the braius ten or fifteen 
minutes, tied up in a piece of muslin ; chop them, and put them 
with melted butter and parsley, cut fine. ;If you choose, boil 
an egg hard, cut it up and put it in. Col|t calf's head is good. 
It is also good hashed the next day. To make it into soup 
the second day, see the recipe under the head of Convenient 
Dishes, etc. 

TO STUFF A SHOTTLDEE OF VEAL. — 21. 

Take off the shoulder blade from the ribs beneath, and with 
a sharp knife remove the bone on the inside ; make a stuffing 
of crumbs of bread, chopped pork and sweet herbs, as for a 
fillet ; fill the space where the bone was removed with stuffing, 
and spread It also over the inner surface ; then roll it up and 
wind a tape round it, fiour it, and roast in the stove. It will 
require between an hour and a half and two hours' roasting. 
To serve it, unwind the tape, lay the roll upon a hot dish, and 
pour over it the gravy from the dripping-pan, having put into 
it some water, or some of the stock, a small bit of butter, and 
some fiour. 

It is not necessary to pour gravy from the dripping-pan into 
a sauce-pan in order to boil it. Such a pan as is used in a 
stove may be set upon coals in the front of the stove, and the 
necessary ingredients stirred in quickly. It will boil up in an 
instant. 

venison. — 22. 

Venison should be kept a week at least, and two weeks is 
considered still better. Roast it before an open fire-place. 
The fat should be covered with paper and a paste made of 
flour and water to keep it from burning. A haunch of twelve 
pounds, to be wholly cooked before the fire, must roast four 
hours. Half that time is enough when blazes are used at the 
table. 

Venison steaks are cooked like beef steaks. 
9 



J I 
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TO ROAST A PIO.— 23. 

It should not be more than a month old. It is better a little* 
less, and it should be killed on the morning of the day it is to be 
cooked. Sprinkle fine salt over it an hour before 'it is put 
down to the fire. Gut oflf the feet at the first joint. Make stuf- 
fing enough to fill it very full, of bread crumbs moistened with 
a little milk, a small piece of butter, sweet marjoram, sage, 
pepper and aedt. When placed on the spit, confine the legs in 
such a manner as to give it a good shape. Rub it all over 
with butter or sweet oil, to keep it from blistering. Flour it 
at first, a little. As soon as it begins to brown, dredge on a 
very thick covering of fiour. Turn the spit every three or four 
minutes. If the fiour falls off, instantly renew it. When it 
has all become of a dark brown color, scrape it off into a plate 
and set it aside. Put a piece of butter into the gravy in the 
roaster, and baste the pig very often, till it is done, which it is 
when the eyes fall out. The feet and liver should be boiled 
an hour or two, and the gravy from the roaster should be 
poured into the water in which they were boiled. The liver 
should be cut or mashed fine, and the feet cut open and re- 
turned to the sauce-pan, the brains taken out and added, and 
the gravy should be thickened with the brown flour reserved 
in the plate. A pig of a month old will roast in two hours 
and a half. 

TO ROAST PORK. 24. 

Take a leg or shoulder of pork. One weighing ten pounds 
will require full three hours and a half to roast it. With a 
sharp knife score the skin in diamonds, or in strips about an 
inch wide. Make a stuffing with grated bread, a little sage, 
pepper and salt, and moistened with the yolk of an egg, or a 
little milk. Put this into deep incisions made in the thick 
part of the meat. Rub a little fine powdered sage into the 
skin where it is scored ; and then rub the whole surface of the 
skin 'with sweet oil, or a little butter, or drippings, to prevent 
its blistering. Observe carefully the directions respecting the 
basting and frequent turning of the meat. Pork burns very 
easily, and both the taste and appearance are much injured by 
iis being burnt. 
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SPARK RIB. — 25. 



It should be rubbed with powdered sagB before it is 

I roasted. It will require, if large and thick, two or three hours 

to cook it. A very thin one may roast in an hour and a 

I quarter^ Lay the thickest end nearest the foe. When you 

I put it down, dust on some flour. The loin or chine are cooked 

in the same manner. A shoulder is the most economical part 

to buy, and is excellent corned and boiled. Pork is always 

I salted before it is boiled. The chine, being a thick piece, 

should roast at least two hours and a half. A great deal of 

fat drips from roast pork, and it should all be poured out of the 

roaster about half an hour before the meat is done, and saved 

for other purposes. Enough more will drip from the meat to 

make the gravy. 

TO BROIL OR FRY FORK STEAKS. — 26. 

Cut slices from the loin or neck. The coals should at first 
not be extremely hot, as the outside will bum, before the mid- 
dle is cooked ; turn them very soon as the juices will be^lost 
if one side is thoroughly done before the other is turned 
down. All steaks should be turned several times in the course 
of broiling. Before taking them up, draw out fresh coals and 
brown them. Lay them in a hot dish and sprinkle them with 
pepper and salt 

To fry pork steaks requires twenty-five or thirty minutes* 
If they are quite fat, pour oflf all that fries out when they are 
half done, and reserve it for some other use. Then dip the 
steak in crumbs of bread with a little powdered sage, and lay 
them back into the frying-pan. When done through, take 
them up, dredge a little brown flour into the gravy, poUr in a 
gill of boiling water, and pour it instantly, as it boils up, upon 
the dish of steaks. 

TO FRY SAUSAGES. — 27. 

Sausages may be kept for some time, but fresh ones are 
considered best. Separate them, prick them to prevent their 
bursting, and lay them in a spider. If they are properly 
made, they will need no fat to fry them. Cook them slowly, at 
first, but brown every side of them before taking them up. 
They cook very well laid in a pan and set in a cooking*8toye» 
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but must be turned often, and care taken that they do not burn. 
Some persons fry bread in the fat which remains in this way. 
Dip slices of bread, or crusts which have been cut and become 
dry, in salt and water and lay them in the spider *as soon as 
you take out the sausages. When brown one side, tarn them. 
Eat them with the sausages. It takes twenty minutes to fry 
sausages in a spider, and half an hour to cook them in a 
stove. For those persons whose health is injured by eating 
sausages, it is best to lay them into a little water, and cook 
them thus, as long as they are usually fried, then pour off the 
water and brown them. This renders them comparatively 
harmless. 

TO BOO. A HAM OB 6H0T7LDER. — 28^ 

A LARGE ham weighing eighteen pounds, should be cooked 
five or six hours ; one weighing twelve, four hours. Boil it 
slowly in a plenty of water half the time that you wish to cook 
it ; then take off the skin, and scrape the end and under part, 
to take off any excrescences ^hat were not removed by washing. 
Cover it with pounded cracker, and lay it in a dripping pan, 
or iron basin» and put it into the stove, or the oven if you are 
baking. Let it remain the otlier half of the time. The pro* 
cess roasts o\it a great quantity of fat and leaves the meat 
much more delicate. In warm weather it will keep in a dry, 
cool place a long time. If after ten days you, perceive a ten- 
dency to mould, set it a little while into the oven again. It is 
often a more agreeable dinner in hot weather than fresh meat; 
and thin shavings of it are very nice with bread and butter at 
breakfast and tea. 

If a ham is very salt, it should he in water aver night. In 
baking it, care should be taken that it is not done too much, 
and thus made hard. If the oven is one that holds the heat a 
long time, it will do to put the ham in when the bread is taken 
out. 

The fat which bakes out is good to fry eggs, and if not 
strong, will do to use on the gridle. 

TO FRY HAM. — ^29. 

Cut the slices thin, and if very salt, pour hot water upon 
them, but do not sufier them to lie long in it, as the juices of 
the meat will be lost. Let the water drip off or wipe the 
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slices in a cloth ; have the spider ready hot, lay in the pieces 
and turn them in a minute or two. Thev will cook in a 
very short time. The secret of having good fried ham is in 
cooking it quick, and not too much. The practice of cutting 
thick slices and laying them into a cold spider and frying a 
long time, makes ham hlack and hard. It needs nothing 
added, hut to he laid upon a hot covered dish. 

TO BROIL HAM. — 30. 

Cut the slices very thin, for which you must have a very 
sharp knife ; pare on the rind ; lay them on the gridiron over 
hot coals. Do not leave them a moment, as they must he 
almost immediately turned, and will need attention to keep the 
edges from huming. Two minutes will hroil them. No 
hutter is needed. 

FRIZZLED SMOKED BEEF. — 31. 

Shave thin slices, and put a teacupful of water into a 
small kettle or sauce-pan; hoil it a few minutes, and then 
add a small hit of hutter and an egg beaten with a teaspoonful 
of flour, and stir well. Put a little more water to it if needed. 

[Smoked beef is very fine cooked in the same way, with 
poached eggs, but in that case the beef should be boiled a few 
minutes in the milk before the eggs are added. The last 
remnants of a ham may be scraped from the bone, and put into 
poached eggs, but will not need the boiling which is neces- 
sary in the case of the smoked beef.] 

TO SHAVE SMOKED BEEF. — 32. 

Use a very thin-bladed, sharp knife, and shave as thin as 
the thinnest paper. Do not attempt to cut it across the whole 
piece ; no matter how small the shaving^ are, if they are but 
thin. 



HOW TO LAY MEAT AND FOWLS ON THE 
DISH FOR THE TABLE. 

A SIRLOIN of beef with the tenderloin down, and the thick 
end towards the right hand of the person who carves* 
9* 
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' A loin of real or a quarter of lamb, widi tbe thick edge 
toward the carrer, and the inside uppermost. A leg of veal, 
with the inside up, and the thick end toward the right hand. 
A leg of mutton or lamb in the same way. A fore quarter of 
lamb or a breast of Teal, with the outside up, and the thick 
edge toward the carver. A ham, with the outside up, and the 
thick end toward the right hand. A turkey or goose upon the 
back, with the neck toward the left hand. Fowls on the back, 
and if there is more than one, with the legs toward the carver. 
The appearance of a fowl or turkey when on the table, 
depends much on its having been handsomely skewered. 
When the wings and legs are uncon&ned it is a ludicrous 
sight. 



HOW TO SELECT FOWLS THAT ARE YOUNG 
AND FRESH. 

A TouNG turkey has a smooth leg, and a soft bill, and if 
fresh, the eyes will be bright, and the feet moist. Old turkeys 
have scaly, stiff feet. 

Young fowls have a tender skin, smooth legs, and the 
breast bone readily yields to the pressure of the finger. The 
best are those that have yellow legs. The feet and legs of 
old fowls look as if they had seen hard service in the world. 

Young ducks feel tender under the wing, and the web 
of the foot is transparent. The best are thick and hard on 
the breast. 

Young geese have yellow bills, and the feet are yellow and 
supple ; the skin may be easily broken by the heaa of a pin ; 
the breast is plump, and the fat white. An old goose is unfit 
for the human stomach. 

Fowls are most easily picked if scalded ; but this renders 
the skin liable to be torn, and consequently they will not look 
nice. 

To keep fowls in warm weather, take out the heart and 
liver and parboil them, set them aside in a cool place, to be 
used in the gravy. Wash the fowls as clean as possible from 
the blood, and plunge one at a time into a kettle of boiling 
water for fire minutes, moving it about, that the water may pen- 
etrate every part. Drain and Wipe them dry and pe{^r the 
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inside and the necks. This process will enahle you to keep 
them two days in wann weather. In cold weather all sorts of 
poultry should he kept at least a week ; hut care should he 
taken that they do not freeze, as they are not quite so good 
for heiog frozen. 



TO PREPARE FOWLS FOR BEING COOKED. 

Pick out the pin feathers very carefully. A pair of tweezers 
is sometimes necessary to take out those which a knife will 
not remove. Cut out the oil hag above the tail. Singe off 
all the hair by turning it quickly over a blazing paper. Cut 
off the legs at the joint above the feet ; trim the neck, and if too 
long cut off some of it ; draw out the crop and be sure to take 
out everything* from the inside. The best way of removing 
the crop is to make an incision along the back bone, just below 
the neck. It can be removed in this way as easily as by the 
common method, and the appearance of the bird, when laid on 
the dish, is much better. Be careful, in removing the gall bag, 
not to break it, as it will make every spot it touches bitter, and 
the most careful washing will not remove it. If there is much 
fat, trim off some of it. Throw the liver, heart und gizzard 
into water and wash them. Wash the fowl in several waters. 
It is then ready to be stuffed and skewered, as directed under 
the head To roast a Turkey » Some persons think fowls 
much better not to be washed; but they cannot be clean 
without 

The sharpness of the breast bone, which is a defect in the 
appearance of a fowl on the table, may be remedied in the 
following, way : When preparing it to be cooked, take a small 
sharp knife, and passing it up the body, cut off the little slender 
bones which join the hug'Tne^close^ to the side. Then jJush 
down the breast bone by pressing heavily upon it. A little 
practice will make it easy to do this. 

TO ROAST A TURKEY. — 1. 

Observe the directions under the head. To prepare Fowls 
for being cooked. Make a stuffing of bread crumbs, pepper, 

* This is the bone on each side the neck of a fowl, which answers to the 
collar bone in the hnman frame. 
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salt, batter, and sweet inarjomm, and fill both the breast and 
body. Sew it up with a needle and coarse thread ; tie the skin 
over the end of the neck with a thread or piece of twine. 
Rub it all over with flour rery thoroughly. Push a i^ort 
skewer throuffh the tail end, and a long one through the body 
* under the thighs ; then tie the ends of the legs down with a 
twine, close upon the short skewer. Push another long 
skewer through the body, so as to confine the wings, and tie 
them round with a twine. Put the spit through the length 
of the body, and fasten it with two skewers ; put it to the fire 
with a little water in the roaster. It should be roasted rather 
slowly. A turkey weighing fifteen or sixteen pounds should 
be roasted three hours ; one weighing six or seven, an hour 
and a half. When half done, flour it thickly ; when this is 
browned; baste it often. If much fat roasts out, dip ofi* most 
of it when the turkey is about half done, and put a small piece 
of butter into the gravy, and baste the turkey with it. Having 
washed the heart, liver, etc., boil them an hour at least, in a 
sauce^pan in a pint of water ; skim them when the water first 
boils up ; if it boils away, add more. r7K/ 

To make the gravy, take out the heart and gizzard, #ash 
the liver, and put it back into the water in which it was boiled, 
and pour the gravy also out of the roaster into it ; set it on the 
coals, dredge in flour, add a little butter and pepper, and boil 
it a minute or two, and then serve it. The liver should never 
be put under the wing, or laid upon the dish, but always be 
used in the gravy, as it is greatly improved by it. 

More directions respecting gravies may be found under the 
head, To make Stock for aU sorts of Gravies and Soups, 

TO EOAST CHICKBNS. — 2. 

Observe the same directions in stuffing them as for a tur- 
key. If you wish to roast several at once, the spit may be 
put through side-ways, instead of length-ways, and four or five 
can thus be roastea at once, in a large roaster. Boil the 
inwards and make the gravy as for turkey. An hour is time 
enough to roast a chicken ; if it is small, thrde quarters of an 
hour. 

TO EOAST DUCKS. — 3. 

For a pair of ducks, make a stufiUng of bread crumbs, one 
chopped onion, powdered sage, butter, pepper and salt. Roast 
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them before a quick fire half or three quarters of an hour ; 
flour them thick, turn and baste them often. Make a gravy 
as directed for the turkey, adding a little catsup. 

TO BOAST A GOOSE. — 4. 

Boil it half an hour to take out the strong, oily taste, then 
stuff and roast it exactly like a turkey. If it is a young one, 
three quarters of an hour roasting, after being boiled, will be 
sufficient. 

TO BOAST PABTEIDGES. — 6. 

Prepare them like chickens, and roast three quarters of an 
hour. 

TO BWL A TURKEY. — 6. 

Stupf a young turkey, weighing six or seven pounds, with 
bread, butter, salt, pepper and minced parsley; skewer up the 
legs and wings as if to roast ; flour a cloth and pin around it. 
Boil it forty minutes, then set off* the kettle and let it stand, 
close covered, half an hour more. The steam will cook it 
sufficiently. To be eaten with drawn butter and stewed 
oysters. 

TO BOIL DUCKS. ^7. 

Scald and lay them in warm water a few minutes, then lay 
them in a dish, pour boiling milk over them, and let them lie 
in it two or three hours. Then take them out, dredge them 
with flour, and put them into a sauce-pan of cold w^ater, cover 
close and boil them twenty minutes. Then take them out and 
set them, covered, where they will keep warm, and make the 
sauce as follows. 

Chop a large onion and a bunch of parsley fine, and put 
them into a gill of good gravy. [See recipe for Stock.] Add a 
table spoonful of lemon juice, a little salt, pepper, and a small 
piece of butter. Stew these ingredients half an hour; then lay 
the ducks into a dish and pour the sauce over them. 

TO BOIL partridges. — S^ 

Put them in a floured cloth into boiling water, and boil them 
fast fifteen minutes. For sauce, rub a very small piece of 
butter into some flour, and boil in a teacup of cream. Add 
cut parsley if preferred. 
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TO STEW PIGEONS. — 9. 

Quarter them, and put them with all the giblets into a stew- 
pan with a little water, salt, and lemon peel cut fine ; cover 
them close, and when nearly tender enough, add a piece of butter 
and some pepper. When they are tender, lay them in a hot 
dish and thicken the gravy with flour and a beaten egg. Add 
chopped parsley and a little more butter if necessary. Cream 
is a great improvement. When the gravy is made, return the 
pigeons to the stew-pan for a few minutes, and then serve in 
a hot fricassee dish. 

PIGEONS IN DISGUISE. 10. 

Season them with pepper and saU, and make a good paste; 
roll each pigeon close in a piece of it ; tie them separately in 
a cloth, taking care not to break the paste. Boil them gently 
an hour and a half, in a good deal of water. Lay them in a 
hot dish, and pour a gravy over them made of cream, parsley, 
and a little butter. 

to broil chickens. — 11. 

Cut them open through the back, take out the inwards, wash 
them and wipe them dry ; place the inside down on the grid- 
iron. They must broil slowly, and care be taken they do not 
burn. To keep them flat, lay a tin sheet upon them, with a 
weight. Broil thirty-five or forty minutes, and dress with 
butter, pepper and salt. They will need care to keep them 
from burning. 

FRICASSEED CHICKENS. 12. 

Joint, wash, and lay them in the stew-pan with pepper and 
salt on each piece ; add water scarcely to cover them ; stew 
them half an hour, then take them up, thicken the gmvy with 
flour and a table spoonful of butter. If convenient, add a gill 
of cream, let it boil up a minute, return the chickens to the 
stew-pan, and boil five or six minutes more, then serve it, 

CHICKEN SALAD. — 13. 

Boil or roast a nice fowl. When cold, cut off all the meat, 
and chop it a little, but not very small ; cut up a large bunch 
of celery and mix with the chicken. Boil four eggs hard, 
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mash, and mix them with sweet oil, pepper, salt, mustard and 
a gill of vinegar. Beat this mixture very thoroughly together, 
and just before dinner pour it over the chicken. 

TO BOIL CHICKENS. — 14. 

Stuff them with the same as directed for a boiled turkey, 
or boil them without stuffing if preferred. Skewer them up 
into a good shape, as when prepared to roast, and boil them 
one hour. Eat them with drawn butter and cut parsley. It 
is an improvement to mash the livers and put into the butter. 
If they can be carefully skimmed, they need no cloth around 
them. 

CmCKEN PIE, — 15. 

See under the head of Pastry. 

CITRKIES. — 16. 

Chickens, partridges, pigeons, rabbits, sweetbreads, breasts 
of mutton and lamb, are all used for curries. Birds or rabbits 
should be jointed, and other meats should be cut up in hand- 
some pieces, and boiled until they are tender, in water enough 
just to cover them. Have ready a hot stew-pan or spider, 
with three or four ounces of melted butter, in which lay the 
pieces, and brown them well over a quick fire ; after which, 
add two or three gills of the liquor in which they were boiled, 
and while it simmers, rub smooth in a little cold water, a 
small table spoonful of currie powder, another of flour, and a 
tea spoonful of salt. A teacup of boiled rice may be preferred 
to the flour. Let it boil up again for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Three or four slices of salt pork may be fried as a substitute 
for the melted butter, but should be taken out of the pan before 
the meat is laid in. Some persons add the juice of a lemon 
just before it is dished. 

The following is a recipe for a good imitation of the India 
currie powder ; Three ounces of coriander seed, three ounces 
of tumeric ; of black pepper, ginger and mustard, an ounce 
each ; half an ounce of lesser cardamoms, a quarter of an ounce 
each of cayenne pepper, cinnamon, and cummin seed. Let 
these be thoroughly dried, pounded fine and mixed well to- 
gether, and be kept in a well corked bottle. 
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TO MAKE STOCK FOR ALL SORTS OF GRAVIES 
AND SOUPS. 

Wash a leg or shin of beef very clean, crack the bone in 
two or three places, put with it any trimmings you may have 
of meat or fowls, such as gizzards, necks, etc. ; cover them 
with cold water in a stew-pan that shuts close. Stir it several 
times, that it may not stick to the bottom or bum ; and the 
moment it begins to simmer, skim it carefully till it boils up. 
Then add half a pint of cold water, which will make the 
remaining scum rise, and skim it again and again, till no more 
appears, and the broth looks perfectly clear. Then put in a 
moderate sized carrot, cut up small, two turnips, a head of 
celery, and one large or two small onions. Herbs and spices 
are not to be added, until the broth is used for gravies for 
particular dishes. After these vegetables are added, set the 
pan where the broth will boil very slowly for four or five 
hours. Then strain it through a sieve into a stone pan or jar, 
and when cold, cover it, and set it in an ice-house or some 
other very cool place. The meat thus stewed may be used 
as directed for minced meat in the chapter on Economical 
Dishes, etc. 

Many young housekeepers who succeed well in most kinds 
of cooking, are a long time in finding out the way to make good 
and handsome gravies. A nice gravy for any dish is made 
by browning some flour in a spider, taking care it does not 
burn, and pouring the juice of the meat (with but very little 
of the fat) from the roaster into it, the spider being still hot. 
If some of the stock for gravies is on hand, add a gill of it, 
and let it boil up once more, but only for a moment. This 
makes finer gravy, than to dredge in browned flour that is 
cold.* It is, however, well to keep such flour ready for use, 
as it is often convenient to have it ready at hand. 

TO MAKE DRAWN BUTTER. 

Take a teacup full of butter and rub into it a half a table 
spoonful of flour, or the starch which is made for puddings ; 
then pour upon it about a teacup full of boiling water, stirring 

* The appearance and flavor of gravy for fowls and roast beef, is improved 
by burning a teaspoonAd of brown sugar in an iron spoon, set upon coals, and 
adding it to ^e gravy. 
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it covistaYitly. Set it upon the coals, and let it boil up. If it 
is sttfllered to remain boiling it will become oily. Some per- 
sons prefer to add two or three spoonfuls of milk. When 
melted hotter is used with boiled fowls, lamb, veal, or fresh 
fish, it is greatly improved by the addition of parsley. Tie a 
few sprigs together with a thread, and throw them into boiling 
water two or three minutes ; then take them out and cut them 
fine, and add to the butter. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS RESPECTING FISH- 

Purchase those which have just been caught. Of this you 
can judge by their being hard under the pressure of the finger. 
Evea if not injured, fish lose their best flavor soon, and a few 
hours make a wide difierence in the taste of some sorts. 

Most kinds of fish are best in cold weather. Mackerel are 
best in August, September and October. Halibut, in May and 
June. Oysters are good from S^tember to April ; but are not 
very good or healthy from the first of May to the last of August. 
Lobsters are best at the season when oysters are not good. 

Epicures ccmsider it important to boil salt water fish in sea 
water. Lobsters must be put alive into boiling water and be 
boiled from thirty-five to forty minutes. Allow a large spoon- 
ful of salt to every quart of water in which they are boiled. 
The medium sized ones are the best. The shells of old lob* 
sters are apt to be encrusted. On no account should lobsters 
be eaten later than eighteen hours after being: boiled. Some 
persons never eat them after twelve hours. Pond fish should 
be soaked in strong salt and water to take out the earthy taste. 
Fish may be kept good several days, if frozen. All large fish 
need to be soaked in water that is a little warm, before being 
cleaned ; and they should be cleaned with great care, for even 
if there are few scales upon them, there is a great deal of 
shiny substance which a knife will remove. A boiled fish is 
done when the eyes turn white. 

When you broil fish, rub the gridiron with lard or drip- 
pings, to prevent its sticking. Do not attempt to turn it like 
steaks, with a knife and fork, but lay an old dish upon it, and 
hold it on with one hand, while you turn over the gridiron 
with th« other. 

10 
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Fish that is to be fried, should 4)e laid in a cloth fot an hoar» 
that the moisture may be absorbed. It should then be rolled 
in fine bread crumbs, or Indian meal. Fish that is apt to 
break in frying may be kept whole by being dipped in a 
beaten egg, before it is rolled in the bread crumbs Oysters 
should be skimmed out of the liquor before being cooked, in 
order that it may be strained, as there are often bits of shell 
in it. 

BOILED COD. — 1. 

There should be a little salt rubbed down the bone, and 
over the thick part, even if it is to be eaten the same day. 
Wrap it in a cloth and put it over the fire in cold water ; as 
putting it ^to hot water at first will cause the outside to 
break before the centre is done. See that it is covered with 
water, and throw in a table spoonful of salt. Take ofif the 
froth carefully, and boil it half an hour. Fresh cod is eaten 
with oyster sauce and melted butter, or with the latter alone, 
prepared as directed under the head of Drawn Butter ^ with 
the addition of parsley and three or four eggs boiled very hard, 
cut up and put into it. 

The head and shoulders of cod are so much thicker than 
the other part, that it is impossible to boil the fish whole and 
have all parts equally cooked. It is therefore a good way to 
buy a large cod, divide it, boil the head and shoulders, and fry 
the other part, or sprinkle it with salt, and after a day or two, 
broil it. 

COD SOUNDS AND TONGUES. — 2, 

Soak them in warm water, scrape them thoroughly, and 
boil them ten minutes in milk and water. To be eaten with 
egg sauce. 

TO BAKE A STUFFED COD OR BLACK FISH. — 3. 

Chop fine a half a teacupful of fat ham; add a large 
spoonful of butter, some parsley, thyme, marjoram, a little 
salt, nutmeg and pepper. If you have oysters, add a few. 
Beat two eggs, and put all together with fine bread crumbs, 
enough to compound them. With this, stuff the fish, which 
should be floured thick, and wind a string around it to keep it 
together, or else tew it up. Fasten the head and tail togetoer 
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with a skewer. Bake it in a stove an hour and a quarter. 
Baste it with butter. 

TO FRY FISH. — 4. 

Aftbb it has been cleansed, cut it into pieces of the proper 
size, and lay them in a cloth in order to dry them. Fry four 
or hve slices of salt pork, or if you have not this, lard or nice 
beef drippings will do ; but pork is preferable. When the 
slices are fried brown, take them out, dip the pieces of fish in 
a plate of fine Indian meal, and lay them into a spider. Frv 
them brown. When the fish is done, lay it with the pork 
into a hot dish. Four a little water into the spider, boil it up, 
dredge in browned fkmr, and pour the whole over the fish. 

CHOWDSB. — 5. 

Pby three slices of salt pork, crisp, in a deep kettle ; take 
them out and lay in slices ot potatoes ; fiour and pepper them; 
then lay in slices of fish, which must also be floured and pep- 
pered. Put in alternate layers of potatoes and fish, with flour, 
saU and pepper, till it is all laid in. If you have a fresh 
lemon, slice it into the kettle. Pour over it boiling water 
enough almost to cover it. When it bolls up, dredge in more 
flour. Dip a few crackers in cold water and lay over the top, 
and cover the kettle cbse. Boil it three quarters of an hour. 
Use ship bread, if it is preferred. Some people add a cup of 
milk just before it is served. 

TO boil and broil haubut. — 6. 

If you wish to boil it, purchase a thick slice cut through the 
body, or the tail piece, which is considered the richest. Wrap 
it in a floured cloth and lay it in cold water with salt in it. 
A piece weighing six pounds, should be cooked half an hour 
after the water begins to boil. It is eaten with melted butter 
and parsley. If any of it is left, lay it in a deep dish and 
sprinide on it a little salt, throw over it a dozen or two of 
Cloves, pour in some vinegar, and add, if you have it, butter- 
nut vinegar. It will, when cold, have much the flavor of 
lobster. 

The ruipe of the halibut is considered best to broil ; but a 
slice through the body a little more than an inch thick, if 
sprinkled with salt an hour or two before being cooked, will 
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broil withoat breaking and is excellent. When taken npt pot 
on a little butter, pepper and salt. (Observe the directions for 
turning broiled fish.) 

TO BOIL SALMON. 1. - 

Allow twenty minutes fwr boiling eTery pound. Wrap it 
in a floured cloth, and lay it in the kettle whilo the water is 
cold. Make the water very salt. Skim it carefully ; in this 
respect it requires more care than any other fish. Serve 
it with drawn butter, having parsley and hard-boiled eggs 
added. 

If salmon is not thoroughly cooked it is unhealthy. When 
a piece of boiled fredi fish of any kind is left of dinner, it is a 
very good way to lay it in a deep dish, and pour over it a little 
vinegar, with butter-nut catsup, and add pepper or any other 
i^ice which is preferred. 

TO BKOIL SALMON. — 8. 

Cut it in slices an inch and a half thick, dry it in a clean 
cloth, rub it. over with sweet oil, salt it, and lay it upon a hot 
gridiron, the bars having been rubbed with lard or drippings. 
It cooks very well in a stove oven. 

BROILED SHAD. — ^9. 

Procube fresh-caught shad. It requires half an hour to broil, 
on moderately hot coals. To turn it, see Directions respecting 
Fish. Sprinkle it with salt, and spread on a little butter. 
Fresh fish requires a longer time to broil than meat. 

TO STEW OYSTERS. 10. 

Put the liquor in a sauce-pan upon hot coals ; when it all 
but boils up, add the oysters, and pour in a little milk, or, if 
you choose, water, — about a teacup full to a quart of oysters. 
Let them boil up a minute, not more ; meantime, put in a 
small piece of butter, and dredge in some flour; set the 
sauce-pan oflf and stir the oysters till the butter is melted. 
Lay some crackers or toasted bread in the dish and pour on 
the oysters. They are very fine with roast or boiled turkey. 
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OYSTER KB. — 11. 

Make a nice paste and la^ in a deep dish ; turn a teacup 
down in the centre. This will draw the liquor under it, and 
prevent it from boiling over; it also keeps the upper-crust 
from falling in and becoming clammy. Pour in the oysters, 
add a little pepper, butter and flour ; make a wide incision in 
the upper-crust, so that when the pie is nearly done, you can 
pour in half a teacup of cream or milk. Secure the edges 
of the crust according to the diiections for making Pastry, and 
bake it an hour. It should be put into the oven immediately, 
else the under-crust will be clammy. 

TO FRY OYSTERS. — 12, 

Make a batter of two eggs, three gills of milk, two snoonfuls 
of flour, and some fine bread crumbs. Beat it well. Dip each 
oyster into the batter, and fry in lard. 

SCOLLOPED OYSTERS. — 13. 

BtTTTER a deep dish, and cover the bottom and sides with 
fine crumbs of bread. Put in half the oysters, with mace and 
pepper, and cover them with bread crumbs and small bits of 
butter ; add the rest of the oysters with pepper and mace, and 
cover as before. Put in but little of the liquor, as oysters part 
with a good deal of moisture in cooking, and if the mixture is 
too wet, it is not as good. If they are very salt, put in water 
instead of the liquor. 

PICKLED OYSTERS. 14. 

Boil the liquor of an hundred oysters and pour it over them. 
When they have stood a few minutes, take them out and boil 
the liquor again, with a gill of vinegar, a few whole black 
peppers, and two or three blades of mace. When this is cold, 
pour it over the oysters, and cover them closely. 

ANOTHER WAY TO FRY OYSTERS. — 15. 

For a pint of oysters, beat three eggs, three spoonfuls of 
flour, and two small, pounded crackers ; add a glass of wine, 
pepper and nutmeg. Dip one oyster at a time into the batter 
and fry them. 

10* 
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0Y9TBR SOUP. — 16. 

Boil the liquor with chopped celery and a little hutter. 
When it boils up, add half as much milk as there is liquor. 
Have the oysters ready in a dish upon a slice of toasted 
bread; and when the liquor boils up again, pour it over 
them. 

[In opening lobsters, care must be taken to remove the poi- 
sonous part. This lies in the head, all of which must be thrown 
away, as well as the vein which passes from it, through the 
body. All the other parts are good. The shells must be 
broken with a hammer. The liquor and the spawn should 
be saved.] » 

LOBSTEB SALAD. — 17. 

To the volks of four eggs, boiled hard, add a little sweet 
oil, mustard, pepper, salt, and a gill of vinegar. Stir these ail 
together a long time. Cut up celery or lettuce fine, sprinkle 
it on the lobster in the dish m which it is to be served, and 
pour the mixture over it. 

8TSWED LOBSTER. — 18. 

Take one large or two small lobsters ; cut them in pieces, 
and put intb the stew-pan with the liquor, two glasses of wine, 
one teaspoonful of fine allspice, half a teaspoonful of mixed 
mustard, a little cayenne, and a quarter of a pound of butter 
rubbed into some flour. If there is not liquor enough for the 
gravy, add a little water. Simmer the whole a half an hour. 

BAKED bass. — 19. 

Make a stuffing of pounded cracker or crumbs of bread, an 
egg, pepper, clove, salt and butter. Fill it very full, and when 
sewed up, grate over it a small nutmeg and sprinkle it with 
pounded cracker. Then pour on the white of an eggj and a 
little melted butter. Bake it an hour in the same dish in 
which it is to be served. 

potted shad, (a very convenient and excellent dish.) — ^20. 

Take three or four fresh caught shad, and when nicely 
dressed, cut them down the middle and across, in pieces about 
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three inches wide; pat these pieces into e jar in hiyersrwith 
salt, whole . doves, whole pepper-corns, and whole allspice 
sprinkled between. When all is laid in, put in sharp vinegar 
enough just to cover it, and hake it in the oven. It is the best 
way to put the jar into the oven after the bread is drawn, if 
considerable heat still remains, and let it stand two or three 
hours. This will keep several weeks, even in hot weather. 
Mullets, and alqeiost any fish of the size of dbad, ^my he done 
in the same way. 

TO PBEPAKB SALT SHAD, KACEEHEL, OE HALIBUT's FJN TO 
BROIL.— 21. 

Shad should be soaked twenty-four hours, the water being 
changed once or twice. Mackerel often need soaking thirty, 
or even thirty-six hours; and halibut's fin thirty-six. A 
gallon of water is the least in which either of them should be 
soaked. Butter or grease the gridiron, and lav the fiesh side 
down. (See Greneral Directions at the head of this chapter.) 

SMOKED HALIBUT. — ^22. 

It should be washed in warm water, wiped and laid for 
only three ot four minutes on the gridiron. Halibut is so solid 
a fish that it is not easy to get that which is cured perfectly 
free from taint. 

cx^Aiss. — ^33. 

The round clams, sometimes called quahogs, are much best 
and most healthy. The small ones, with thin edges, are to be 
preferred. They may be roasted upon a gridiron, or laid in an 
iron pan upon a furnace of coal. Lay them so that the hollow 
of the shell will retain the liquor. When the shell begins to 
open, take them up, pour the liquor into a sauce-pan, and cut 
the clam from the shell and put with it. When all are taken 
out, set the sauce-pan on the coals, and when the clams boil up, 
add pepper and a bit of butter, and pour them upon toasted 
bread. 

Clam broth is made by washing clams very clean, and 
putting them into water, and boiling till the shells open ; 
then take the clams from the shells, and put them into the 
water again. Boil them a few minutes, add a little batter 
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and flour, and put toasted crackers in the tureen into M^ch 
you put the brom. This is rery healthy icft feeUe persons. 



OBSERVATIONS AND DIRECTIONS ABOUT 
SALTING MEAT AND FISH, etc. 

To most young housekeepers, the salting of meat, and 
taking care of it, and of smoked meat, are very perplexing. 
Perhaps the following directions may assist them. The best 
pieces to corn are the end of the rump, the thin end of the 
sirloin, and the edge-bone. If you like it with alternate streaks 
of fat and lean, the pieces at the ends of the ribs, called by 
butchers, the rattle-ran, are very good. The edge-bone affords 
the most lean meat. 

The best piece of pork to corn is the shoulder. It is a good 
way to divide it, if large, and stuff half of it with sage and 
bread crumbs, and roast it ; and corn the other half. 

In winter, hang meat up two or three days before putting it 
into brine, as it will thus b^ome more tender. ' Make a brine of 
four quarts of water, three pints of salt, half a table spoonful of 
saltpetre, and a pint of molasses, or a pound of coarse brown 
sugar. Mix it thoroughly without boiling it In this lay your 
meat, and see that it is entirely covered. It is well to look at it 
after a day or two, and if necessary, turn it the other side up. 
Meat laid in such a brine, will be good in a few days, but it is 
better to let it lie three or four weeks before boiling it. The 
same brine will do for many successive pieces in winter. But 
for a family that like corned meat, it is the best way to make 
a double measure of the brine, and put into it at once as much 
meat as it will cover. It should be kept in a firkin or tub, 
with a close cover. 

After a considerable quantity of meat has thus been cured 
in the brine, scald and skim it, and add a little more molasses, 
salt and saltpetre before putting more meat into it. Brine 
should always become cold before meat is put into it. 

A brine like this, only a little more rich with molasses, is 
very good for salting tongues, and pieces that are to be smoked. 
But they should lie in it. four or five weeks. Meat should 
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oerer te salted for smokingr, later than Fefaraarf or the ttiid^ 
ojf March. 

In warm weather, it will not do to use the same brine many 
times, as the hlood from the meat will become taioted. There* 
fore a less expensive mixture, that may be thrown away aftier 
being used a few times, is better. Two quarts of salt to four 
of water, is a good rule for brine in hot weather. 

In the summer, the strong membrane that covers the rib 
bones, must be cut open with a sharp knife before the meat is 
put into brine ; for, as the salt will not penetrate this mem- 
brane, the bones will else become taintea and the meat soon 
be spoiled. Meat, at this season, should be put into the 
btine as aoon as it is brought into the house, aiid generally 
should be cooked in three or four days. 

TO BOB. OOBlffin SBBF.— 1. 

Wash it thoroughly, and put it into a pot that will hold 
plenty of water. The water should be cold ; the same care is 
necessary in skimming it as for fresh meat. It is sot top 
much to allow half an hour for every pound of meat after it has 
begun to boil. The goodness of corned beef depends much on 
itsbeing boiled gently and long. If it is to be eaten cold, lav it, 
when boiled, into a coarse earthen dish or pan, and over it a 
piece of board the size of the meat. Upon this put a clean 
stone, or a couple of flatirons, or some other heavy weight. 
Salt meat is very much improved by being pressed. 

TO CtTRB A BABREL OF BEEF. — 2. 

Take all the pieces you intend to salt for the year's use, 
while the meat is yet war^. For this purpose the beef should 
be cut up as soon as possible c^ter being killed. This is con- 
trary to the usual method ; but the meat cured in this way is 
gooa as the best tongues. To a barrel of beef put a peck of 
salt, two quarts of molasses, four pounds of sugar, ana half a 
pound of saltpetre.. 

TO SALT FAT FORK. — ^3. 

Allow a bushel of salt for a barrel, or a peck for fiily 
weight. The salt called coarsA-fime^ is commonly used by 
butchers ; but the best way in a private fiimily, where no mm 
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diaii fifty weight is pat down for the year's use, is to use find 
salt. Init water eoou^h to corer the pork. Examine it in a 
few days, and if the salt is all dissolved, add more. The only 
sore way of keeping pork sweet, is to have the brine so strong 
that some of the salt remains undissolved. A board, with a 
stone upon it, should always be kept on the top of pork, as it 
wilf soon become rusty if the edges lie above the surface of 
the 4)rine. 

Pat pork is not fit for use, until it has been in brine six 
weeks. 

TO CUBE HAMS. 4. 

[This recipe is furnished by a person whose hatns are cele- 
brated in the eastern part of Massachusetts, for their superior 
quality.] 

For curing fifty weight, allow three quarts of coarse salt, 
half a pound of saltpetre, and two quarts of good molasses. 
Add soft water enough just to cover the hams. Common 
sized hams should be kept in this pickle ^ve weeks ; larger 
ones six. They should all be taken out once a week, and 
those which were on the top laid in first, and the lower ones last. 
They should be smoked from two to three weeks with walnut 
wood or with sawdust and cobs, mixed. Cobs make very 
sweet smoked meat. 

Pieces of beef for smoking, may be laid in this pickle, after 
•the hams are sent to the smoke house ; but a little salt should 
be added. 

<^ ) /. THE KNICKEBBOCKEB PICKLE. — 5. 

I *" To three gallons of SBhk water, put four pounds and a half 
of salt, coarse and fine, mixed ; a pound and a half of brown 
• sugar, an ounce and a half of saltpetre, half an ounce of sale- 
ratus, and two quarts of good molasses. 

Boil the mixture, skim it well, and when cold pour it over 
the hams or beef. Beef laid down in this pickle, does not 
become hard, and is very fine, when boiled gently and kng. 

Some persons consider this the best of all methods for 
curing beef and hams. 

TO KEEP HAIES THBOVOH THE SUMMEB. — 6. 

When they are taken from the smoke house, do not sufier 
diem to lie a single hour where the flies can &id them. Sew 
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th^oi up in ft coarse cloth or stiff brown paper* and pock tbem 
in asbes. There is no method so sure to preserve them from 
insects, and the efiect of the ashes is to improve the meat ; 
but care should be taken that the hams are so secured that 
the ashes will not touch them. The ashes should be perfectly 
cold and dry, and the barrel be set in a dry, cool place. If 
you are doubtful whether your hams are salt enough to l^ep 
through the hottest weather, sew them up as directed aly)ve» 
and bury them in a cask of coarse salt, or in fine charcoal.* 

TO MAKE SAUSAGES. — 7. 

A COMMON fault is, that the meat is not chopped enough. 
It should be chopped yery fine, and this is most easily done if 
it is a little frozen. When ready for the seasoning, put in 
just cold water enough to enable you to mix the ingredients 
equally ; but be careful not to use more than is necessary for 
this purpose. 

The following excellent rule for seasoning sausages, is fur* 
nished by the same person whose recipe for curing hams I 
have been allowed to copy. 

To fifty pounds of sausage meat, put a pint of fine salt, 
half a pint of ground pepper, and a heaping pint of powdered 
sage. The measures should be exact. 

Some persons find it most convenient to keep sausage meat in 
a cloth. It is done by making a long bag of strong cotton cloth, 
of such a size that, when filled, it will be as large round as a 
common half pint mug. It should be crowded full, and each 
end tied up. If you have not a sausage-filler, it can be filled 
with the hand. When the meat is to be used, open one end, 
rip up the seam a little way, and cut off slices rather more 
than an inch thick, and fry them. It may be kept good from 
December to March, in a cold, dry place. 

TO SALT SHAD TO KEEP A YEAR. — 8. 

Procttre those which are just caught ; soak them an hour 
or two in a plenty of water, in order that the scales may be 
easily taken off. Take care to remove them all. Cut off the 
heads and open them down the back. When you have taken 
out all the refuse parts, remove the greatest part of the back 
bone, as the fish will be more sure to keep sweet. A sharp 
knife is indispensable. Lay the fish in fresh water for an 
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hooT or two, in order to cleanse them from the blood. Then 
tflJce them out, and sprinkle them thoroughly with fine salt, 
taking care that it touches all the ends and edges. If most 
convenient, let them lie over night. In the morning, mingle 
an ounce of saltpetre and a pound of sugar with a peck of 
coarse-fine salt, and put a layer of salt, and a layer of fish (the 
skiiPbeing down), into the firkin. A peck oi salt will cure 
twei|[y-five shad. 

TO TBT LAW). — 9. 

The fat should not be suffered to stand long without being 
triedi because, even in cold weather, some parts of it may 
soon become musty, and nothing can then restore its sweet- 
ness. Remove all the lean bits, as they will adhere to the 
kettle, and cause the fat to burn. Cut the fat into pieces a 
Kttle more than an inch square, and take care to have them 
riearly of a size. Put a little water into the kettle, and keep 
a steady, good fire, without much blaze, and stir the fat often. 
Attention to the kettle and the fire will be necessary, through 
the process. It will require three hours to do it. When the 
iat no longer bubbles, but is still, it is done enough. It is best 
to squeeze it through a tow cloth bag, made by folding half a 
square in such a way that the comer will form the end, and it 
should be rounded off a little at the bottom, and the seam 
made exactly as directed for a pudding-beg. Two pieces of 
wood fastened together, somewhat like a lemon-squeezer, will 
facilitate the process of straining^ it. Strain all that flows oflT 
without much pressure into one jar, and that which is extracted 
last, into another. There is no advantage in putting salt into 
lard. It does not mingle with it, as appears by its being 
always found at the bottom of the kettle, undissolved. Stone 
'ars are best for keeping lard, but potter's ware does very well. 
it should stand in a cold place, and in warm weather must be 
kept in the cellar ; but unless it is a very dry one, it will be 
apt to mould. 

Scraps are a favorite dish with many persons. Put saltt 
pepper, and pulverized sage to them, while they are still 
warm, and stir them well that the seasoning may be equally 
distributed. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON COOKING VEGE. 
TABLES. 

Afteb being well washed, they should be laid in water ; 
excepting com and peas, which should be husked and shelled 
with clean hands, and not washed, as some of the swegtaess 
is thereby extracted. Put all kinds, except peas and Sans, 
into boiling water, with a little salt in iL Hard waterj^)oils 
peas« and is not good for any vegetables ; a very little sale* 
ratus or potash will rectify it. Peas are much the bes^t when 
first gathered, and they should not be shelled long before 
boiling. If they are old, a salt spoon of saleratus in the water 
will make them tender. It is well also to use a little saleratui 
in cooking string beans, or asparagus which is not young 
Asparagus should not be cut so far below the surface of the 
ground as it usually is for market ; the white end never boils 
tender. Sweet pcitatoes should not be pared before boiling, 
and they require a thifd longer time to cook than the comiSMm 
potato. 

Greens, lettuce and cucumbers should be gathered before 
the dew is off in the momingi aad put into fresh water. All 
these, with peas, beans and asparagus, are unhealthful after 
they are withered. 

POTATOES, — L 

If potatoes are of the best kind, they are good boiled 
without paring; but if not very good, they should always be 
pared and laid in water an hour or two first. Put them into 
boiling water, with, salt in it, and when cooked through 
pour off the water entirely, put the kettle again over the fire 
without the lid, and let them dry from five to ten minutes. If 
they are pared before boilings sprinkle salt upon them after 
you bavB poured the water off, and shake them about in the 
kettle before you hang it oyer the fire to dry. About forty 
minutes is required to boil and dry potatoes properly. Never 
put them into the kettle until the water boils ; it makes them 
watery. Potatoes require an hour to bake in a cooking-stove. 

MASHED POTATO. — 2, 

Boil them according to the directions in the preceding 
recipe, allowing fifteen or twenty minutes more time before 
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dinner, than if they weie to he pat on the tahle whole. When 
they are dried, set off the kettle and mash them in it with a 
wooden pestle. This is better than to take them into a pan, 
as they will keep hot in the kettle. Have ready a gill or two 
of hot miUc or cream ; if you use milk, put a small piece of 
butter into it. Sprinkle salt into the potato and mash it till it 
is j^fectly fine ; then pour in the hot milk and stir it thor- 
ougw. Put it into the dish for the table, smooth the top into 
propir shape, and set it into the stove to brown. If you wish 
to prepare it in the nicest manner, beat the yolk of an egg and 
spreaa over the top before putting it into the stove. If you do 
not care to take all this trouble, it is very good without being 
browned. Potatoes should always be prepared in this way 
for a dinner of poultry or a fillet of veal 

ANOTHES WAY. — 3. 

When the potatoes are sufficiently boiled, dip them in a 
beaten egg, roll them in fine crairker crumbs, and brown them 
in the stove. 



TO COOK OLD P0TAT0B8.— 4. 

When potatoes are poor, as they often are in the springs 
pare, soak and boil them as directed in the first recipe. Then 
take two together in a coarse cloth, squeeze and wring them. 
You can, with care, turn them into the dish in shape ; but if not, 
it is no matter. The broken pieces will still be lar better than 
before, for they will be dry and mealy. 

TO FRY POTATOES. — 5. 

Pare and slice them thin, and if you have the drippings of 
a baked ham in which to fry them, it will give them a much 
better relish than butter or beef drippings. Cold boiled pota- 
toes, if fried, should be sliced thicker than raw ones. 

TO COOK SWEET POTATOES. — 6. 

They are finest, roasted in the ashes ; next best, baked ; 
are very nice boiled till tender, and then pared and laid into 
the oven of the cooking-stove to brown. 
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MASHED TURKIPS. — 7. 

Boil them in salt and water, at least an hour and a half, 
unless they are of early growth and very small. Take them 
from the kettle into a deep dish, press them a little and pour 
off the water ; mash them like potatoes, but use no milk or 
water, as they are moist enough. Add salt and attttle 
butter. M 

It is a very nice way to put an equal number of pAtoes 
and turnip together, and mash them until they are thor- 
oughly mixed. This is a favorite dish among the Dutch in 
the state of New York. 



TOMATO SAVCB.-*8. 

Scald the tomatoes, in order to remove the skins; lay 
them in a sauce-pan, or fire-proof dish, cover it, and set it 
upon coals. After the juice has freely stewed out, sprinkle a 
little salt and some flour or very fine bread crumbs, and add a 
few little shavings of butter. If the sauce is likely to be too 
thin, leave off the cover. Tomatoes are much nicest cooked 
in a stove, or brick oven, in a dish which you can put upon 
the table. Cook them one hour. Some people prefer to add 
a little sugar. 

TOMATOES LIES CtlCTTMBEES. — ^9. 

Take fair fruit; the kind called love-apples is the best; 
remove the skins and slice them. Sprinkle a little salt upon 
them, pour vinegar over them, (rather less than for cucumbers,) 
and put on pepper. 

TOMATO SAUCE, (to keep until January.) — 10. 

Cook it precisely as in the other recipe for tomato sauce, 
except that you omit the butter and flour, and boil it long 
enough to waste most of the juice. Put it into small jars, 
or wide-mouthed bottles, and when cool, melt beef suet and 
pour on the top. It should be done as late in the season as 
tomatoes can be obtained. When it is to be used, add butter 
and water if needed. 
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SHBLLSD BSAN8. — 11* 

Thxsb should be put into cold soft water, just ehougk to 
cover them. Boil them from an hour to an hour and a 
quarter. Some kinds are more easily boiled than others. 
Vo not put in salt until they are nearly done, as its tendency- 
is t^nake them hard. Take them up with a skimmer and 
butfl them. 
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STRING BEANS. 12. 



Bbans should never be used in this way after the pod has 
become old enough to have a string, or tough fibre upon it 
Cut off each end, and cut them up small. Boil in as little 
water as will keep them from burning. Just before you take 
them up, add salt and batter* They should have only as 
much liquor in them as you wish to take up in the aish, 
else the sweetness is wasted. String beans and peas axe 
good boiled together. 

?BA«. — 13. 

If they are young and fresh, (and none others axe rery 
ffood,) they will boil in half an hour or thirty-five rolnuiea. 
They should be put into cold water* without salt. The same 
quantity should be used as for string beans, and for the same 
reason. When they are tender, add salt and butter. It is a 
ffreat improvement to peas to boil a single small slice of pork 
m them. It need not be laid into the dish, and the same slice 
will do for several boiiiegs. 

ANOTSSE WAT, (good for cookiog peas that aye not very 
young.) — 14. 

Take a quart of peas, cut up small one onion and a head 
of lettuce, and put them into a stew-pwi with no more water 
than remains on the lettuce after it is washed ; add a piece of 
butter the size of a nut, and stew them gently two hours. See 
that they do not bum. When ready to serve, beat an egg and 
stir into them, or rub flour into a little piece of butter aod add 
it. Some add a lump of sugar. 

ASPARAGUS. 15, 

Wash it, trim off the white ends, and tie it up in bunches 
with a twine or a strip of old cotton. Throw them into boiling 
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wafer with salt in it. Boil twenty-fire minutes or half an 
hour. Have ready two or three slices of toasted bread, dip 
&em in the water and lay them in the dish. Spread them 
with butter and lay the bunches of asparagus upon the toast 
Gut the strings with a scissors and draw them out without 
breaking the stalks; lay thin shavings of butter over the 
asparagus, and send it to the table. 



ASFABAGUS AND EGGS. — 16. 



I 



Take cold asparagus, and cut it the size of peas ; break 
four or five eggs into a dish, and beat them with pepper, salt 
and the asparagus. Then put it into a stew-pan with a 
spoonful of butter, set it on the fire, and stir it all the time till 
it thickens. Pour it upon toasted bread in a hot dish. 

ASPARAGUS LOAVES. — 17. 

Take two small loaves of baker's bread, make an opening 
in the top and take out the inside; fry the loaves a nice 
brown, then fill them with asparagus prepared in the following 
manner. Boil asparagus in the usual way, and reserve a few 
stalks whole. Chop the remainder a little, but not very small. 
Put some cream and a bit of butter to it, mixed with a little 
flour, cayenne pepper, salt and nutmeg, and boil it up. Fill 
the loaves and put the whole stalks into the top for ornament, 
and serve it 

MITSHBOOMS. — 18. 

Choose such as are young, having red gills ; cut cfff the 
part of the stalk which grew in the earth ; wash them, re- 
move the skin from the top, stew them with some salt in a 
little water, and when tender add some butter, into which you 
have rubbed browned flour. They are good fried on a gridle. 

SALAD. — 19. 

Gather the lettuce and pepper-grass early, before the dew 
has evaporated ; pick them over, and lay them in cold water. 
If the weather is very warm, change the water before dinner 
time, and add ice. Just before it is served, cut it small, and 
prepare the dressing in the following manner. Boil three 
eggs twelve minutes, and throw them into cold water ; remove 
11* 
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the shell, and take out the yolks ; mash them fine in a Boooadd 
of water and two of oil ; add salt, powdered sugar, mane n»is« 
tard and Ttnegar ; pour it over the salad, cut the whites of the 
eggs in rings and garnish the top. 

CUCUMBERS. — 20. 

CUCUMBERS should be gathered while the dew is yet on 
ihewt and put immediately into water. Half an hour before 
dinner, pare and slice them very thin, and let them lie in fresh 
water till dinner is ready ; then drain them, lay them into a 
dish, sprinkle them with salt, pour on the vinegar, and add 
the pepper last. 

SHAVED CABBAGE. — ^21. 

Put a close hard head into fresh water in the morning ; just 
before dinner, cut it open and shave it fine as possible with a 
sharp knife ; dress it with vinegar, salt and pepper, and oil, if 
approved. 

MACAEONI. — 22. 

Frocube that which looks white and clean. When it is to 
be used, examine it carefully, as there are sometimes little 
insects inside. Wash it, and put it in a stew-pan in cold 
water enough almost to cover it. Add a little salt. Let it 
boil slowly half an hour ; then add a gill of milk and a small 
piece of butter, and boil it a Quarter of an hour more. Then 
put it into the dish in which it is to go to the table, grate old 
cheese over it, and heat a shovel red-hot and hold over the top 
to brown it. It may be browned . in a stove, but if the dish 
would be injured by it, the better way is to use the shovel. 

PARSNIPS. — ^23. 

Those that have remained in the ground till March are 
usually very fine. Boil them an hour and a half, and cook 
enough for two days. Scrape the outside, split them, and lay 
them on a dish with a little butter, salt and pepper. Take 
those that are left the next day, and lay them on a hot gridle 
or spider, with a little butter, ham fat, or nice drippings, and 
brown them. These are better than on the first day. Brown 
them when first boiled if you choose. 
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CAKS0T8.— 24. 

Thxss are not conridered by most people nty good ; kit 
fhev are so in broth and soup. To eat with meat they shookl 
be boiled three quarters of an hour, if fresh from the«garden ; 
in the winter, an hour and a half. They make very good 
pies after the faahion of pumj^in or squash ; but they%iust 
be boiled very tender, and in a good deal of water, ^Ise a 
strong taste will pervade the pies. 

BBETS. — 25. 

Whew they are washed the little fibres and ragged excres* 
cences should not be broken oC as the juices of the root will 
thus be lost. Young beets boil in an hour ; but in the winter 
they require from two to three hours. When tender, put 
them for a minute or two into a basin of cold water, take 
them in your hands and slip the skins off. This is a much 
easier and better way than to remove the skin with a knife. 
Lay them into a dish, cut them several times through, sprinkle 
them with salt and pepper, add a little butter, and, if you 
choose, vinegar also. It is a very good way to cut up all that 
remain after dinner, put on salt and vinegar, and set them aside 
to be used cold another day. 

SALSIFY, OR OYSTER PLANT. — QB. 

Wash and scrape it very thoroughly, and put it in boiling 
water with salt in it. When tender, cut it in slices and fry it 
in hot fat, in a batter made of an eggt milk, flour and salt. It 
is very nice, also, dipped in bread crumbs moistened with a 
beaten egg^ and browned on a gridle. 

SUMMER SQUASH. — 27. 

If the rind is tender, it should be boiled whole, in a little 
bag kept for the purpose. It should be put into boiling water ; 
three quarters of an hour is long enough to cook it. Take 
the bag into a pan and press it with the edge of a plate or 
with a ladle, until the water is out ; then turn it oUt into a 
dish, add salt and butter and smooth over the top. 
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WOTTB* SQUASH. — ^28. 

Cut it in pieces and take out the inside, but do not remOTe 
the deep yellow fringe that lines the cavity, as that is the 
sweetest part. Pare the pieces, and stew them in as little 
water as possible. If you have a tin with holes in it, which 
will fit the kettle and keep the squash from touching the water* 
it is the mcest way to steam it. Be careful it does not burn. 
It will cook in an hour. Mash it in a dish, or, if it is watervi 
squeeze it in a coarse cloth like summer squash. Stir m 
butter and salt Lay it into the dish, smooth the top, and, if 
you like, pepper it. 

ONIONS. — 29> 

Boil them twenty minutes, and pour off the water entirely ; 
then put in eaual parts of hot water and milk, or skimmed 
milk alone, and boil them twenty minutes more. When they 
are done through, take them up carefully with a skimmer, let 
them drain a little, and lay them into the dish. Put on butter, 
pepper and salt. 

SPINAGE. — 30. 

Put it into a net, or a bag of coarse muslin, kept for the pur* 
pose, and boil it in a plenty of water with salt in it, ten or 
twelve minutes. All kinds of greens should be boiled in 
plenty of water, else they will be bitter. 

One method of serving spinage is, to press it between two 
plates, then put it into a saucepan with a small bit of butter, 
salt and a little cream, and boil it up. Another is to drain it 
thoroughly, lay it in the dish, put upon the top hard boiled 
eggs, sliced, and pour melted butter over it. 

GREENS. — 31. 

GiiBEAGB plants, turnip or mustard tops, the roots and tops 
of young beets, cowslips, dandelions and various other things 
make a good dish in die spring. When boiled enough, they 
will sink to the bottom of the kettle. Some require an hoiur, 
and others less time. Turnip*top8 will be boiled enough in 
twenty minutes. 
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CABBAGS. — 32. 

CAKEFtTLLT remove the waste leares, and diride the stump 
end as fiir as the centre of the cahbage. It is good boiled with 
salt meat ; bat if cooked by itself, salt should be added to the 
water. Cabbage should be put into boiling water, should be 
carefully skimmed, and boil an hour. 

CAVLIFLPWEBS. — 33. 

Lay them an hour or two in cqU salt and water ; remove 
the outside leaves and boil them twenty minutes in milk and 
water. If they are strong, pour off the water when they are 
half done» and put fresh boiling water to them« BrocoU is 
cooked in the same manner, and should be laid oa toast 
exactly like asparagus. 

BGG PLAMT. — 34. 

Takb fresh purple ones, and pull out the stem; parboil 
them and cut them in slices about an inch thick. Dip them 
in a beal^n^egg', and then in a plate of bread or cracker crumbs, 
with a Kttle salt and pepper, and fry them in butter till they 
are nicely browned. 

COBN SOUP.— 35. 

Cut the com off the cob, and boil the cobs half an hour in 
the water ; then take oiit the cobs, put in the com and boil it 
twenty minutes or half an hour. If there is a quart of the 
corii and water, add a pint of new milk, with salt, pepper, 
and one or two beaten eggs. Continue the boiling a few 
minutes, and thicken it a little wdth flour. 

SUCCOTASH. — 36, 

Cut off the com from the /cobs, and, an hour and a half 
before dinner, put the cobs, with a few shelled beans, into cold 
water to boil. After one hour take out the cobs, put in the 
com and boil it half an hour. There should be no more 
water at first than will be necessary to make the succotash of 
the right thickness ; as having too much occasions a loss of 
ikB richiiess imparted by the cdba. When you take it up, add 
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a small piece of butter. This is much better than to boil 
the com on the cob and then cut it off. 

It is a rery good way, when a family are tired of fresh 
meat in hot weather, to boil a piece of pork in another pot 
until partly done, and the grossest fat has boiled out, and then 
put it with the succotash to boil the remainder of the time. 
it gives a very good flavor to the corn, and is an excellent 
dinner. Corn on the ear should boil hall an hour. 

COHK OYSTBRS. — 37. 

Grate young, sweet com into a dish, and to a pint add one 
eggf ^ell beaten, a small teacup of flour, half a gill of cream, 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix it well together. Fry it ex- 
actly like oysters, dropping it into the fat by spoonMs about 
the size of an oyster. 



nCKLES. 



Pickles should never be kept in potter's ware, as arsenic 
and other poisonous substances are used in the glazing ; and 
this is sometimes decomposed by vinegar. Wnole families 
have been poisoned in this way ; and where fatal effects do 
not follow, a deleterious Influence may be operating upon the 
health, from this cause, when it is not suspected. 

CTfCUBIBB BS.— 1 . 

Wash and drain them in a sieve, but take care not to break 
the little prickles upon them, as the effect will be to make 
them soft. Lay them in a jar, pour boiling vinegar upon them 
and cover them close. The next time you gather any, take 
those out of the jar, and put them into tnat in which they are 
to be kept, in fresh vinegar which has a very little salt in it, 
and a small bag of spices. Take the vinegar from the first 
jar, boil it again, pour it upon the fresh cucumbers, and transr 
fer them like the first to the larger jar, the next time you have 
a new quantity to boil. When you have gathered all you 
wish for, put a brass or bell-metal kettle"^ over the fire, with 

* A kettle lined with porcelain is better than any other fer cooking adds. 
Rass or bell-metal thouid be thoroughly sooond immediately befim it iMvmtA, 
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tlie vinegar in it which yott have so often boiled, and add a 
little more to it, — ^no matter if it is not sharp. Lay in your 
pickles and scald them tmtil they look green, which will be in 
a few minutes. Take them out with a large skimmer, drain- 
ing them as you do it, and lay them back into the jar of spiced 
vinegar. Look at them occasionally ; they may need a little 
more vinegar. Keep them covered close. 

MANGOES. — 2. 

Ssi.Ecr small musk-melons, (the common kind are much 
better for this purpose than cantelopes ;) cut an oval piece out 
of one side. You must have a sharp knife, and be careful to 
make a smooth incision. Take out the seeds with a teaspoon. 
Fill the melons with a stuffing made of cloves, mustard-seed, 
pepper-corns, scrapings of horseradish, and chopped onion, if 
you like it. Sew on the piece with a needle and coarse 
thread, or bind a strip of old cotton around each one and sew 
it on. Lay them in a jar, and pour boiling vinegar on them 
with a little salt in it. Do it two or ihiee times, then lay 
them in fresh vinegar and cover them close. 

PEACHES. — 3. 

Select peaches that are ripe, yet not quite sofl enough 
to eat ; push a clove into each one at the end opposite the 
stem, rut a pound of brown sugar to a gallon of vinegar, and 
boil it up ; skim off the top, boil it up once more, and pour it, 
hot, upon the peaches. Cover them close. 

It may be necessary to scald the vinegar again in a week or 
two; after that, they will keep any length of time. They 
are very fine with roast meat, and retain much of the flavor 
of a fresh peach. 

NASTITETIONS.— 4. 

Gather the seeds while green, and throw them into vin- 
egar. They need no spice except a little salt, being them- 
selves sufficiently spicy. Boil the vinegar and pour on them. 
They are considered by many persons better than capers, and 
are much like them. 
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BGG8.— ^. 

Boil them twelve minutes, and throw them imniediately 
into cold water, which will cause the shell te come off easily. 
Boil some red heets till very soft, peel and vsmsh them fine, 
and put them into cold vinegar enough to cover the eggs ; add 
salt, pepper, cloves, and nutmeg. Put the eggs into a j«f 
and pour the mixture over them. 

FEFFEBS. — 6, 

Take fresh, hard peppers, soak them in salt and water nine 
days, changing the hrine each day. Let them stand in a 
warm place. Then put them into cold vinegar. If you wish 
them very hot, leave in the seeds. If not, take out the seeds 
of the greatest part of them. If you put peppers into the 
same jar with cucumhers, the entire strength of them will go 
into the cucumhers, and they themselves will become nearly 
tasteless. Half a dozen peppers will improve a jar of cucum- 
hers. 

BUTTElinrTS.— 7. 

Gathee them between the twenty*fifth and thirtieth of 
June. Make a brine of boiled salt and water, strong enough 
to bear up an egg after it is cold. Skim it while it boils. 
Pour it on the nuts, and let them lie in it twelve days. Then 
drain them ; lay them in a jar, and pour over them th^ best of 
vinegar, boiled with pepper-corns, cloves, allspice, mustard, 
ginger, mace and horseradish. This should be cooled before it 
is poured on. Cover close, and keep them a year before you 
use them. Walnuts are done in the same way. The vinegar 
becomes an excellent catsup, by many persons preferred to 
any other. 

MABTINOES. — 8. 

Gathee them when they are rather small, and so tender 
that you can run the head of a pin into them. Wipe off the 
down and put them into a cold, weak brine. Keep them in 
brine nine days, changing it every other day. Make a pickle of 
vinegar, allspice, cloves, mace, nutmegs and cinnamon. Take 
the martinoes out of the brine, wipe them, and lay\hem int(> 
a stone pot ; pour the mixture of vinegar and spice, boiling 
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hot, over tbem; cover them close, and let them stand one 
month, and they will be fit for use. There can be no finer 
pickle than this, and the plant is so prolific, that the seeds of 
half a dozen will produce enough to fill a large }px* 



BAKED AND STEWED FRmTS. 

Thbsb are economical, excellent and healthy; and it is 
well worth while for every family possessing only a plot of 
ground large enough for two trees, to set out a pear and sweet 
apple tree. 

BAKBB SWBET APPLES. — 1. 

If they are of a good kind, they do very well baked upon a 
tin. If you cook them in a stove, there i^ould be a little 
water in the pan, else the juice will burn and be Iost» They 
are best, done in a brick oven. Put them into a jar with no 
water or sugar, but cover them close, and bake five or six 
hours. A nch syrup will be found iu the bottom of the jar, 
and the appearance and flavor of the apples will be very &ie« 

BAKED SOUR APPLES. — 2. 

These are best baked in a stove. They require only an 
hour. There should be a little water in the tin. When done^ 
lay them in a dish', sprinkle a little brown sugar upon them, 
pour over what syrup remains in the tin, and cover them close 
till wanted for the table.- They are good done in this way to 
eat at breakfast or tea, with bread and butter; and also at 
dinner, with any meat requiring apple sauce. 

BAKED PEABS. — 3. 

Thb common early pears are very good put into a jar with- 
out paring, and with a teacup of molasses to every two quarts 
of pears. No water is necessary. Bake them five or six 
hours. If you wish them more delicate, pare them, and put a 
teacup of sugar instead of molasses. The later and larger* 
fall pears are very fine baked upon a tin ; but most kinds of 
heavy winter pears cannot be baked so as to be tender. 
13 
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BOILBD CIDXE APPLE 8AUCE.-*4. 

Take apples, sweet and sour together, that will not keep 
long, and pare a large quantity. Wben finished, wash and 
put them into a large brass kettle, in which you have turned 
down an old dish or large plate, that will nearly cover the 
bottom ; this is to prevent the apple from burning. After yoa 
have put in all the apples, pour in a quart of cider (boiled as 
directed in the recipe for boiled cider) to every pailful of 
apples. After it has boiled an hour or two, add molasses in 
the proportion of two quarts to every four pails of apples. If 
you have refuse quinces, a peck of them gives a fine flavor 
to a large kettle of apple-sauce. The best way to boil apple- 
sauce is to put the kettle over in the evening, and let the apple 
hecome partly done before bed-time. When you leave it for 
the night, see that the fire lies in such a way, that all parts of 
the apple boil equally, and that no brands can fall. Bum 
charcoal or peat if you have it, as either of these will make a 
steady fire, and may be left without danger from snapping. 
The chief things to be observed, are, that there is not too 
much fire, that it lies safely, and that it will afford a moderate 
heat several hours. In the morning the apple-sauce will be 
of a fine red color, and must then be put away in firkins or 
stone jars. Never use patterns ware. 

AN EXCELLENT MABUALADE. — 5. 

This is made by boiling sweet apples alone, in cider made of 
sweet apples, and boiled down so as to be very rich. The sauce 
is in this case strained warm through a very coarse sieve or 
riddle, and boiled again a little while ; or it may be put into 
deep dishes and set into the oven after the bread is drawn. 

CODDLED APPLES. — 6. 

Take fair, early apples, wipe them, lay them in a pre- 
serving kettle, and put to half a peck, a coffee cup of brown 
sugar, and half a pint of water. Cover them and boil them 
gently, until they are tender and penetrated with the sugar. 

They may be done quite as well in a jar in the oven, but 
care must be taken that they are not cooked too much. Early 
apples will bake with a very moderate heat. 
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COMMON FAMILY APPLB-SAtTCE. — 7. 

u Let your stock of apples be picked over several times in the 

liaj coarse of the winter, and all the defective ones taken out* 

Qigej Let the good parts of these be pared, and if not used for pies, 

f tit be made into apple-sauce. Boil it in a preserving kettle, and 

rTN ^^ ^ pailful of cut apples, put one sliced lemon. After the 

KJ g apples are tender, add a pint bowl of brown sugar, and boil 

J iH them gently fifteen minutes longer. Towards spring, when 

gj, apples become tasteless, a teaspoonful of tartaric acid,, dis- 

]f solved in a little water, should be added to this quantity of 

for These are eaten with roast meat instead of apple or cran- 

of berry sauce. Choose fair, smooth ones ; put them into cold 

in water and boil them whole, without paring and without sugar. 

n It will take an hour, or an hour and a half, according to 

f. the size of the fruit. 

00 

le TO STEW DRIED APPLES.— 9. 

* Wash them in two or three waters, and put them to soak in 

^ rather more water than will cover them, as they absorb a great 

deal. After soaking an hour or two, put them into a pre- 
serving kettle in the same water, and with a lemon or orange 
cut up ; boil them till very tender ; when they rise up in the 
kettle press them down with a skimmer or spoon, but do not 

I stir them. When they are tender, add clean brown sugar, 

. and boil fifteen or twenty minutes longer. 

I Dried apples are rendered tasteless by being strained or 

atirred so as to break them up ; and they are also injured by 
soaking over night. 

If they are to be used for pies, there should be more sugar 
added than for sauce, and a small* piece of butter stirred in 
while they are hot. Nutmeg and clove are good spices for 
dried apple pies. 

STEAMED APPLES. — 10. 

Have a circular piece of tin with holes in it, of a size to fit 
into a kettle half way from the bottom ; put boiling water into 
the kettle, and lay in the apples. Keep the water boiling, and in 
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an hour they will be done through. Lay them in a dish, 
epread on a very little batter, sprinkle sugar orer them, and 
eorer them until the table is ready. 



TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, AND SHELLS. 

TEA. — 1. 

Btt sure that the water boils. Scald the pot, and put in a 
teaspoonful for each person. Upon green lea pour a little 
water, and allow it to stand two or three minutes where it 
will keep hot ; then fill the pot from the teakettle. Green tea 
should never be boiled, and it is rendered dead by being 
steeped long. 

Of black tea the same measure is used ; the pot being filled 
up at first, and set immediately upon coals or a stove* just 
long enough to boil it. Water should be added to the teapot 
from the teakettle ; never from the water pot, as in that case 
it cannot be boiling hot Black and green tea are good mixed. 

TO ROAST C0FFSB.'-^2. ' 

As this must be done well in order to have good cofi^, 
directions for it may not be amiss. There are often little 
stones in coflee, of the same color with it ; therefore pick, it 
over carefully. If you have no coffee roaster, put it into a 
round-bottomed, iron kettle, and let it be where it will be hot 
an hour or two without burning; then put it where it will 
brown, and stir it constantly until it is done. If it is left 
half a minute, the kernels next to the kettle may be burnt 
black, and this is enough to injure all the rest. It should be 
a dark, rich brown, but not black. Before taking it up, stir in 
a piece of butter the size of a small nut. Put it, while steam* 
ing hot, into a box with a close cover. 

In a small family, not more than two pounds should be 
roasted at once, as it loses its freshness by being roasted long 
before use. For the same reason, it should be ground as 
it is wanted. The practice of grinding up a quantity for two 
or three weeks, is a poor one. The best kinds are the Java 
and the Mocha; but West India co&e, though of a different 
flavor, is often v«ry good* 
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TO MAKE COjrrSB. — 3. 

' Pmr a Inge ooffee-ciip full into a pot that will hold three 
pints of water ; add the white of an egg, or a few shavings of • 
isinglass, or a well cleansed and dried bit of fish-skin of the 
size of a ninepence. Pour upon it boiling water and boil it 
five or six minutes. Then pour out a gill from the spout, 
in order to remove the grains that may have boiled into it, and 
pour it back into the pot. Let it stand eight or ten minutes 
where it will keep hot, but not boil ; boiling coffee a great 
while makes it strong, but not so lively or agreeable. If you 
have no cream, boil a sauce-pan of milk, and after pouring it 
into the pitcher, stir it now and then till the breakfast is ready, 
that the cream may not separate from the milk. Make coffee 
stronger or weaker, fts you prefer, by using a larger or smaller 
measure of ground cofiee. 

If you use a coffee-biggin, let the cofiee be ground very fine 
and packed tight in the strainer ; pour on boiling water, stop 
the spout of the pot, shut the lid close, and place it upon a 
heater kept for the purpose. This is made at the table. 

COFFEE HOLX.-^. 

Pmr a dessert spoonful of ground cofiee into a pint of milk ; 
boil it a quarter of an hour with a shaving or two of isinglass ; 
then let it stand ten minutes and pour it off. 

CH0C0tATE.--6. 

Fqb those who use a great deal of chocolate, the foUowiiig 
is an economical method. Cut a cake into small bits and put 
them into a pint of boiling water. In a few minutes set it off 
the fire and stir it well till the chocolat;e is dissolved ; then boil 
it again gently a few minutes, pour it into a bowl, and set it in 
a. cool place. It will keep good eight or ten days. For use, 
boil a spoonful or two in a pint of milk, with sugar* ' 

COMMON MO0E OF MAKING CHOCOLATE. — 6. 

* Shave fine an inch of a cake of chocolate ; pour on it a 
quart of boiling water ; boil it twenty minutes, add milk in 
such proportion as you like, and boil it up again. 
12* 
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Boil two krg« spoonfiils of gfound cocoa in « qnot of 
water half an nom; skim off Um oil, pour in tkioo gilU of 
milk, and boil it np again. It is the b»t way to make it the 
day before it is used, as the oily substance can be more per^ 
fectly removed when the cocoa is cold. 

SHELLS.-*^ 

Put a heaping teacup full to a quart of boiling water. Boil 
them a great while. Half an hour will do, but two or three 
hoars is far better. Scald milk as for coffee. If there is not 
time to boil shells long enough before breakfast, it is well to 
soak them over night and boil them in the same water in the 
morning. 

SYRUP OF CRBAM. — 9. 

To a pint of fresh cream, put*a pound and a quarter of loi^ 
sugar; boil it in an earthen pot or sauce-pan ; pour it into a jar 
or basin and let it stand till it is cold ; then put it into phials and 
cork close. It will keep good for seTeral weeks, and is con- 
Tenient to carry to sea. 

TO HAISE A THICK CRKAM. — 10. 

Pot new milk into an earthen pan, and set it over clear 
embers till it is quite hot. Then set it aside till the next da^, 
and it will produce excellent cream for co^e, tea, or fruit. 
(See the recipe for Devonshire Cream, under the directions for 
•* Care of Milk and Making Butter.") 



SOUPS, ECONOMICAL DISHES, COMMON DISHES, 
CONVENIENT DISHES, AND WAYS OF USING 
ALL SORTS OF REMNANTS. 

Soot is economical food, and by a little attention may 
be itiode good with very small materials. It should never m 
made of meat that has been kept too long. If meat is old, 
or has become tainted in the least, the defect cannot be die* 
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jjuned, and is pectiHariy offensive in soup. All meat and 
bones for soup snould be boiled a long time, and set aside until 
tbe next day, in order that the fat may be entirely removed. 
Then add the vegetables, rice and herbs, and boil it from an 
hour to an hour and a half. The water in which fresh meat 
is boiled should always be saved for soup and broth ; and th^ 
bones of roast beef should never be throv^p away without 
boiling, as they make excellent soup, and if not used for this 
purpose, should be boiled in order to save the fat which 
they contain. 

VEGETABLE SOITP. 1. 

Take two tamips, two carrots, four potatoes, one large 
onion, one parsnip, and a few stalks of celery or some parsley. 
Cut them all very fine, or chop them in a tray ; put them, 
with a spoonful of rice, into three quarts of w^teXy and boil the 
whole three hours. Then strain the soup through a colandeif 
or coarse sieve, return it to the kettle, and put it over the fire. 
Add a piece of butter of the size of a nut, stir the soup till the 
butter is melted, dredge in a little flour, let it boil up and then 
serve it, 

BOAST BEEF BONE SOUP. — 2. 

Boil the bones at least thtee hours, or until every particle 
of meat is loose ; then take them out, scrape off tbe meat and 
throw them into the oven to be burned the next time you 
bake ; set aside the water in which the bones were boiled ; 
the next day take from it every particle of fat, cut up an onion» 
two or three potatoes and a turnip, and put into it. Add al^o 
a spoonful of whole rice, a teaspoonful of cloves or powdered 
sweet marjoram, and some salt. Boil it an hour and a half. 

SHANK SOUP.-^^. 

When you buy a shank, have the butcher cut it into sev- 
eral pieces, and split open the thickest part of the bone. Boil 
it three or four hours and set the soup aside. The next day, 
take off the fat, and if you do not wish to eat the meat in the 
soup, take that out also; add vegetables, etc., as in the pre- 
ceding recipe. If you wish a dish of minced meat to make 
out the dinner, chop the pieces fine which you have taken out 
of the soup ; boil half a dTozen potatoes, mash them up and put 
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with it Set the spider or frying-pan on the coaht with a 
teacup full of the soup in it. W heu it is hot put in the minced 
meat ; sprinkle it with salt and a little pepper ; stir it several 
times, and cover it close. If it is too dry, add more soup or a 
little water. When thoroughly heated, put in a small piece 
of hutter and stir till it is melted ; let it stand a minute more 
OB the fire» and serve it in a hot dish. 

A RICH SOUP. — 4. 

The richest soups are made hy using several kinds of meat 
together; as heef, mutton and veal. A shank of each of 
these with very little' meat upon it, should be boiled several 
hours the first day; and vegetables, with various kinds of 
spice, added the day it is to be eaten. Nice soups should be 
strained; and they are good with macaroni, added after- 
wards, and boiled half or three quarters of an hour. If you 
have had boiled chickens, and have saved the water, as it 
always should be, the soup will be much finer if the beef, mut- 
ton and veal are boiled in this, instead of pure water. 

PEA SOUP. — 5. 

Take two gills of split peas, and when carefully picked over 
and washed, put them into a pint of water to soak over night. 
In the morning, three hours before dinner, put them into three 
pints of cold water, with about half a pound of pork, (less if you 
wish the soup not very rich.) Boil it steadily, and be careful 
to stir it often, lest it should bum. It may need more water 
before dinner, and can be made of whatever thickness you pre- 
fer. 

MUTTON BROTH. — 6. 

Take the water in which a leg of mutton has been boiled ; 
boil it two hours with a turnip, an onion, and a carrot, cut 
small. Add some minced parsley and a spoonful of rice. All 
these, except the parsley, should be put in while the water is 
cold. Any little pieces of the neck, ribs or shank, will make 
excellent broth. 

TEAL BROTH. — 7. 

Take a knuckle, or if you have a large family, two knuckles 
of veal. Put them over the fire, at least three hours before 
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dintier time ; use not more than two quarts of water for two 
knuckles, and be very careful to skim it until it is no longer 
necessary. (Veal requires more attention in this respect than 
any other meat) When this is done, add a Spoonful of rice. 
A quarter of an hour before it is to be served, put in some 
minced parsley, salt and pepper. It is a very nutritious 
dish. 

It is a good way, after having taken off cutlets from the 
lar^ end of a leg of veal, to boil the entire piece that remains, 
with the knuckle. Boil it two hours, or two hours and a half. 
Make broth of the liquor by putting in a small giU of rice, 
and some parsley. The rice should be put in while the water 
is cold ; and the parsley, about ten minutes before it is served. 

Melt butter with cut parsley, to eat on the meat. 

In families that like salt pork, a piece should be boiled sep- 
arately to eat with the veal. 

WHITE sotrp. — 8. 

Bo!L a knuckle of veal to shreds, add a quarter of a pound 
of vermicelli, half a pint of cream, and lemon peel and mace. 

> 

SOUP OF THE REMNANTS OP CALP's HEAD. — ^9. 

Remote the fat from the water in which the head was 
boiled, and put into it the pieces left of the first day's dinner. 
Add cloves, crackers, pepper, browned flour, currie powder, 
and, if you choose, catsup. Boil it an hour. 

OX-TAIL SOUP. — 10. 

Take two tails, divide them at the joints, soak them in warm 
water. Put them in cold water into a gallon pot or stew*pan. 
Skim off the froth carefully. When the meat isf boiled to 
shreds, take out the bones, and add a chopped onion and 
carrot. Use spices and sweet herbs or not, as you prefer. 
Boil it three or four hours. 

BRAWN. — 11. 

Boil a hock of beef, and any little pieces you may have 
besides, several hours. When the meat is ready to fall from 
the bones, take it out into an earthen pan, salt it, and season it 
with pepper, sage, and sweet marjoram. Put it into a 
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coarse linen cloth or towel, twist it up tight and lay a stona 
upon it. A good deal of fat will thus be pressed out. When 
it has lain twenty-four hours, take off the cloth, and cut thia 
slices for breakfast. It is very good, and will keen in a cool 
place several weeks. The water in which it was boiled will 
make excellent soup, or stock for gravies. 

HEAD CHEESE. — 12. 

Take the head, feet, ears and tail of a hog, and boil them 
until every bone falls out. Then take all the meat, both fat 
and lean, and put into an earthen pan. Season it with salt, 
pepper, sage, cloves and summer savory, or any spice and 
kerbs you may prefer. Put it into a coarse cloth, twist it up, 
and lay a stone upon it. This is a favorite article of food m 
some parts of the country, and certainly is very good. Great 
care is necessary in cleaning such giblets of pork. I am 
unable to say how the water may be used in which the pieces 
were boiled ; but the recent improvements in making isinglass 
from pigs' feet, as it is made from calves' feet, shows that it 
might be put to some good use. 

TO USE the BEMNANTS OF BOAST BEEF. — 13. 

If you can, cut oflf a few slices to be eaten cold. Then 
take all the little bits you can cut with a sharp knife, and chop 
them in a tray. If you have cold gravy, remove the fat from 
the top, take the remainder and put into a spider. Add water 
if necessary, and set it upon the coals. When it boils up, stir 
it, sprinkle in some salt, and put in the minced meat ; cover 
it, and let it stand upon the fire long enough to heat thor- 
oughly. It may need a piece of butter as large as a chestnut, 
but if it is very good beef, it will not require it. The commcm 
error in heating over roast meat, sliced or minced, is the put- 
ting it into a cold spider, with too much fat, and cooking it a 
long time. This makes it oily and tasteless. Almost all 
meats, when cooked a second time, should be done very quick. 
The goodness of these dishes depends much upon their being 
served hot, 

THE BEMNANTS OF A LEO OF LAMB OB MUTTON. — 14 

CoBBETT says that three good dinners should be made of a 
leg of mutton. The first day it should be boiled, the second 
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sliced cold, and on the third day, made into broth. This is 
all right, but he might have added, that what remains after the 
cold slices have been taken off, makes excellent minced meat. 
It should be cooked like that made of beef, only that a few 
spoonfuls of the broth, if you have it, may be substituted for 
the gravy. Many persons prefer to add mashed potatoes. 

MINCED VEAL. — IS* 

Ghof fine the pieces left of roast veal. Heat the gravy in a 
spider, or, if you have none left, melt a piece of butter half 
the size of an eg^ in a ^ill of hot water ; stir it steadily lest 
it become oily. When it boils, put in the veal and cover 
it; stir it two or three times in the course of eight or ten 
minutes ; season it with salt and pepper. Toast two or three 
slices of bread and lay in the dish. Put the veal upon the 
ix>ast. 

TO HEAT OVER BEEF STEAK. 16. 

Cut it up small, or chop* it; put it into a spider or sauce- 
pan with a little hot water. ' Season it with salt and a little 
butter. 

All these dishes of remnants are much improved by using, 
instead of water, some of the stock for which a recipe is given 
on page 108. 

BAKXD BEANS. — 17. 

Pick over and wash a pint of beans, and put them in soak 
the night before you bake. In the morning, boil them an hour 
in the same water, and add more if needed. Then put them 
into an iron basin or a deep earthen pan. Pour upon them 
enough of the water they were boiled in to cover them. Cut 
the rind of a piece of pork into narrow strips^ but take care not 
to cut below the rind ; lay it on the top of the beans, and press 
it down so that it will lie more than naif its thickness in the 
water. Bake several hours ; four or five is not too much, 
when the oven is ouite hot. If it is not so, or if you bake in 
the afternoon, let tnem stand till the next morning. 

Beans are very good heated over ; add a little water and 
heat them rather slowly half an hour. If you like but a very 
little por k with them, put in some salt before baking.* 

* B«Biis are rendered digestible tojK weak stomach by the addition of half 
a t^aspoonfiil 4}f sateratiis. 
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TO BOIL SALT CODFISH. 18. 

Put in soak, over night, as much as you intend to boiL 
The next morning wash it with great care in several waters. 
It is well to keep a stiff brush on puipose to clean codfish. 
Put it into the kettle in which it is to be boiled, and let it stand 
where it will be very warm. About an hour before dinner, 
place it where it will scald without boiling. Just before it is 
time to take it up, boil it five or six minutes. Eat^t with beets 
and potatoes, and drawn butter with three or four''hard**boiled 
eggs cut up in it ; or with pork scraps if preferred. 

FORK SCRAPS TO EAT WITH FISH. — 19. 

Cut salt pork into rerv small squ^e pieces; put them in a 
sauce-pan, and cook till they are crisped. A quarter of 9^ 
pound of pork will be enough for a family of five. 

mifCED F|SH.«--^. 

Pick out all the bones and bits of skin the day that the fish 
is boiled, i^ it is most easily done while it is warm. Next 
day chop it fine, and also all the potatoes lefi of the previous 
dinn^ ; they are better for minced fish than those that are just 
boiled. Lay three or four slices of salt pork into a spider, and 
fry till they are crisp ; take them out, and put the chopped 
fish and potato into the middle, and press it out equally, so 
that the fat will be at the sides. Cover it close ; after about 
^re minutes put into the centre a gill of milk, and cover it 
again. In a few minutes more stir it, but so carefully as not to 
disturb the sides and bottom, else a brown crust will not form. 
When thoroughly heated through, stir in a small piece of but- 
ter, loosen the crust from the sides with a knife, and turn it 
out upon a hot dish. If it is done right, it will come out 
whole, and nicely browned. 

ANOTHER WAY. — ^21. 

Chop and mix fish and potatoes in the same manner as 
directed in the other recipe ; melt a small piece of butter in a 
little milk, and when you have stirred it into the fish, make it 
up into little fiat cakes, roll them in a plate of fiour, and fry 
in hot lard, or the fat of fQur or five slices of fried pork. 
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SCOBCH^D FISH.--— 32. 

Cut cnt tear off pieces of salt codfish, wash them, and care* 
fully scrape the part that was outside before it was torn off; 
wipe and lay them upon hot coals. Brown both sides. 

CUT FISH. — ^23. 

Wash a piece of salt fish and cut it small, pour on it enough 
milk and water barely to cover it in the sauce-pan ; boil it till 
the milk and water are considerably diminished, then stir in a 
piece of butter of the size of a not, and dredge in flour. Lay 
it in a hot dish and pepper the top. Some people prefer it 
done in vinegar and water. 

VEAL CAKE, OR MELTON VEAL. — 24. 

Cut off all the pieces that remain of roast veal, add as much 
more of lean raw veal, and also all that you can get from the 
remains of a ham. Boil six eggs hard, or a less number if 
you have but little meat. Cut them in slices, and lay some 
of them over the bottom of a dish ; shake in a little minced 
parsley ; lay in some of the pieces of veal and ham^ then add 
more egg, put in parsley, pepper and salt ; then more meat, and 
again parsley, pepper and salt, till all the meat is laid in. 
Lastly add water enough just to cover it, and lay on about an 
ounce of butter shaved thin ; tie over it a double paper, bake it 
an hour, then remove the ps^r, press it down with a spoon, 
and lay a small plate with a weight or flatiron upon it, and let 
it remaia anoliher hour in the oven. When cold, it will cut 
in slices. Is very good for breakfast, or for a Sunday dinner. 

to boil sG€a.---25« 

Wew laid e^s require half a minute longer to cook thfin 
others. The fresher diey are the better, and the more health- 
ful. Eggs over a week old should never be boiled ; they will 
do to fry. Put them into boiling water, and if you wish the 
white only to be hard, boil them three minutes. If you wish 
the yolk hard, boil them eig^fat or ten minutes. Eggs to be 
eaten with salad should be boiled twelve miautes. 

to fry eggs. — 36. 

After you have fried your ham, drop in the eggs one at a 
time. In about a minute dip the boiling fat with a spoony over 
IS 
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the eggs, again and a^ain. This will pfevent the necessity of 
turning them, which it is difficult to do without breaking the 
yolks. Take them up in about two minutes and a half, with a 
skimmer. The fat that roasts out of a ham that is browned in 
an oven, is good for frying eggs. 

POACHED EGGS. — 27. 

Beat six eggs eight or ten minutes; put them into an 
earthen dish wluch will bear the fire, add a large spoonful of 
milk for every egg, and two or three beside. Put in a little 
salt and a piece of butter as large as a nut ; set the dish on 
the top of me cooking-stove, or on the coals, and stir the eggs 
constantly until they harden. This will make an ample break- 
fast for eight persons. 

TO FRY SALT POBK.— 28. 

Cut slices and lay them in cold water in the spider ; boil 
them up two or three minutes, then pour off the water and set 
the spider again on the coals and brown the slices on each 
side. Fried pork, with baked potatoes, and baked or fried sour 
apples, makes a very good dinner. It is an improvement to 
dip the slices of pork, after being par-boiled, into Indian meal, 
before frying them. 

COLD POTATOES HASHED. — ^29. 

Save the potatoes left at dinner ; they will keep good sev- 
eral days in cool weather. When you have saved enough for 
a dish for breakfast, cut them small and put them into a 
sauce-pan or spider, in a very little hot water. When heated, 
8\ix and mash them together ; add a little salt and milk or 
cream, or a piece of butter. 

soxrsE. — 30, 

Take off the homy parts of the feet and toes of a pig, 
and clean the feet, ears and tail very thoroughly ; then boil 
them till the large bones slip out easily from the meat. Pack 
the meat into a stone jar, with pepper, salt and allspice sprinkled 
between each layer. Mix some good cider vinegar with the 
liquor in which it was boiled, in the proportion of one third 
vinegar to two thirds liquor, and fill up the jar. 
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FLAIN HARD amGBRBREAD. — 31. 

A HALF pint of malasses, a teacup of sour milk, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, a very heaping teaspoonful of saleratus, a 
table spoonful of ginger, and nour just enough to roll out 
Gut the butter into little bits and put it into the molasses, and 
boil it up ; pour it hot upon nearly a quart of flour ; stir in the 
saleratus, add the sour milk and ginger, and if more flour is 
needed to mould and roll it out, add that also. Bake it very 
thin. 

By omitting the sour milk, using a little less flour, and 
adding a table spoonful of sugar, a nicer gingerbread is made. 
The measure of ginger and saleratus shoidd be nearly the 
flame. 

GRAHAM CAKE. — 32. 

To a teacup full of sour milk, put a teacup full of brown 
sugar, two teacups and a half of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of saleratus, some nutmeg, or the grated 
rind of a kmon, and, if you choose, currants* 

DoiTGHNirrs. — 33. 

Take a pint bowl of light bread dough, made with milk, 
(rice bread dough is best ;) knead into it a teacup of sifted 
sugar, a heaping spoonful of butter, and two eggs. Add cin- 
namon and nutmeg. Let it rise again, and when light, roll it 
thin, cut it into any shape you choose, and fry it in fat. 

PLAIN CREAM CAKE. — 34. 

Stir one teacup of cream and two of sugar, till they are 
thoroughly mixed; add two eggs beaten to a froth, a half a 
gill of milx, and a teaspoonful of saleratus. Stir in flour to 
make it as thick as cup or pound cake ; flavor it with a fresh 
lemon or nutmeg. Bake it in little cups twenty minutes, or 
in a pan forty minutes. . 

CAKE WITHOUT EGGS. — 35, 

Take one cup of butter, two and a half of sifted sugar, a 
pint of sour cream, milk or butter-milk, a quart of flour, and a 
large dessert spoonful of saleratus. Use such spice and fruit 



as you prefer. Bake it three quarters of an hour. This is 
excellent plain cake if made right. 

nnrAun's emoxB]iBXAo.--M. 

One pint of molasses, one cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
saleratus, a very little ginger, one teaspoonful of salt, and flour 
enough to roll out. Bake it very thin. It is much improved 
by keeping a week or two. 

BAEEISON CAKE. — 37. 

Two cups of molasses, one of butter, one of sugar, one of 
sour cream, a teaspoonful of powdered clove, two teaspoonful^ 
of saleratus, and two teacups of currants. The butter should 
be cut small and put into a sauce-pan with the molasses. 
Melt them thoroughly together and pour the mixture upon 
three or four cups of flour ; then add the sugar and half the 
cream. Put in the rest of the cream when you have dissolved 
the saleratus in it. Take enough more flour to make it about 
as thick as cup cake ; stir it ten or fifteen minutes, add the 
currants, and kike it in pans like cup cake. Take care thai 
it does not burn. This is excellent cake, far better than some 
which is more costly. 

SOFT MOLASSES GIMOEKBRBAD. — 38. 

Take a pint bowl of butter-milk or sour milk, (the former 
is far the best ;) another of molasses, three bowls even full of 
flour, a coffee-cup of butter and nice shortening mixed, three 
teaspoonfuls of saleratus, and the same quantity of ginger. 
Molasses gingerbread is improved by boiling the molasses, 
melting the butter in it and pouring it hot into the flour. It 
is as much improved by stirring as any other cake. If short- 
ening is used, a little salt should be added. 

This recipe is very good, varied in this way : add a little 
more butter, a teacup of sugar, and cinnamon and nutm^ 
instead of ginger. 

EOLET POLET. — 39. 

Make a potato crust, or a paste of light bread, with butter 
rolled in, or one of cream tartar biscuit, as you prefer ; roll it 
narrow and long, about a third of an inch thick ; spread it 



triA cranberry or apple-savce, or any other which is rather 
acid ; take care that it does not come too near the edge of the 
crust ; roll it up and close the ends and side as tight as pos- 
sible, to keep the sauce from coming out and the water from 
soaking it. Sew it up in a cloth, and boil it an hour and a 
half or two hours, according to its size. Eat it with cold 
sauce. 

APPLE PIS SWEETBNED WITH MOLASSES. 40. 

Make a plain crust, and line a deep dish ; fill it with sliced 
apples, grate & good deal of nutmeg over them, and lay on two 
or three thin shavings of butter. Then pour over a teacup full 
or two of good molasses, according to the size of the pie ; lay 
on the upper-crust, and close it so that the syrup cannot 
escape. Bake it two hours and a half. The first early apples 
are better without paring, as a large proportion of the gooaness 
of the fruit is, at that stage of its growth, in the skin. 

APPLE DUMPLINGS. 41. 

Tee best and most healthful crust for them is made like 
cream tartar Inscuit, or with potatoes, according to the direc- 
tions under the head of Pastry, It is better to make one 
or two large dumplings, than many small ones; because in 
drawing up the crust, there must necessarily jbe folds which, 
when boiled, are thick; and thus, in small dumplings, the 
proportion of crust to apple, is too great. Make a large crust 
and let the middle be nearly a third of an inch thick; but roll 
the edges thin, for the reason above mentioned. Wring a 
thick, square cloth in water, sprinkle it with flour, and lay it 
into a deep dish ; lay the crust into it, and fill it with sliced 
apples ; put the c^ust together and draw up the cloth around it. 
Tie it tight with a strong twine or tape, allowing no room for 
it to swell, and be sure to draw the string so close that the 
water cannot soak in. Boil a dumpling holding three pints 
of cut apple, two hours. When taken out of the pot, plunge 
it for a moment into cold water, then untie it and turn it out 
into a dish. Eat with cold sauce, or butter and sugar. Mo- 
lasses and butter boiled together make a very good sauce for 
apple dumplings. The process of boiling molasses takes 
away, in some degree, its strong taste ; and improves it for this 
purpose, and for making gingerbread. All dumplings and 
13* 
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boiled puddings should be put into boiling walejr« Some mis* 
sons prefer to boil dumplings in a buttered bowl, with a cloth 
tied close OTer it. This is a very good way. 

BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS. — 42. 

Make them exactly as to boil, of rather a small size, and 
lay them into a buttered dripping-pan, with the smooth side 
up. Bake three quarters of an hour in a stove, and eat with 
sauce. 

BI^OKBBBRT DUKPLINGS.— 43. 

These are made in the same way ; but they should always 
be boiled in a buttered bowl, because of the juiciness of the 
fruit. Boil them an hour and a half and serve with cold 
sauce. 

8TJLBCH PUDDmO.— 44. 

To one quart of boiled milk, put four beaten eggs and four 
spoonfuls of potato starch, wet in a little milk. Add the 
starch and a Htde salt first ; then the eggs, and boil the whole 
a minute more. Take it up m a mould and eat it with sauce. 
Boil a few peach leaves in the milk if you like their flavor. 

BATTER PUDDING WITH017T EG68.—-45. 

Take six spoonfuls of^flour, a teaspoonful of salt, two of 
ginger and two of the tincture of saffron. Mix them with 
a Httle less than a quart of milk. Add fruit if you choose. 
Boil the pudding in a cloth an hour. Eat it with cold sauce. 

BBRRT P17DDING WITHOUT MILK OR EGGS.- 46. 

To a quart of washed whortleberries, put a pint of flour in 
which you have put a small teaspoonful of salt. Add a very 
little water. That which is upon the berries will be nearly 
enough. Boil it two hours in a cloth tied close, allowing no 
room to swelL It may be eaten with a sauce made without 
butter,— with a large teacup full of sugar, a teacup of water» 
and another of rose-water. 

SAGO PUDDING WITHOUT MILE OK EGGS. 47. 

Wash twelve table spoonfuls of pearl sago and put it to 
9oak in a large quart of water. Fare twelve good-sisck^ 



meUcrw* soar apples, and Femove the cores with a tafAxjiKU 
Wash them, batter a large pudding dish, and lay them m, with 
the opea end up. Measure a co&e*cup of sugar, fill the holea 
with it, and then grate one nutmeg over the af^les. Dissolve 
a little salt and the rest of the sugar, in the water with the 
sago; pour two thirds of the mixture oyer the apples, and set 
the dish in the oven or stove. After one hour, take it out, 
poor the remainder of the sago and water into die dish, and 
press the apples down gently without breaking them. See 
that none of the sago lies above the water. Return the dish 
to the oven and bake two hours more. It is to be eaten with 
sugar and milk or cream, and is a very delicate and healthful 
puddipg. 

BSBBT FXmmifO WrrHOUT Bfl68.*-48. 

A TVXT of berries, a pint of flour, a pint of soar milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one of saleratus. Boil it two hours. All 
boiled fruit puddings should be turned often in the pot, to pre- 
vent the fruit from settling on one side. 

s<iT;Asa CAKB. — 49. 

Squash left at dinner may be made into gridle-cakes in the 
following manner. To one teacup full of winter squash, put 
two teacups of milk. Stir in flour enough to make a batter of 
the ris^ht thickness for gridle-cakes, and if you like it, a 
spoonful of Indian meal. Add a little salt, half a teaspoonful 
of saleratus and one egg. It is not necessary to observe this 
rule exactly. Use more eggs if you choose ; the cakes may 
be made very good without any. 

cnSTABDS WITHOUT EGGS, — 60. 

Bon. a quart of milk, except a teacup full in whidx to rab 
smooth four table spoonfuls of flour. When it boils up, pot 
in a very little salt, and stir in the flour just as for stareh. 
Add two table spoonfuls of sugar, and such spice as you like. 
Peach leaves boiled in the milk, or a spoonful of rose-water, 
are recommended. 

FBIBD APPI.B-PIB. — 51. 

Boll out light bread dough, lay on little bits of butter, anl 
fold it up, just as for pastry. This done once will do very 
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Welt, especially if the bread is made of milk. Then roll out 
pieces of it very thin, in an oblong shape, and lay upon one 
half of each, apple which is stewed and seasoned to your 
taste. It should not be very juicy, nor be laid very near the 
edge of the crust Wet the edge at least an inch wide, and 
sprinkle it with flour, as in making fruit pies ; turn the other 
half of the crust over the apple, and press the edge down so 
as to close it entirely, else the fat will fill the inside. Fry 
it precisely like doughnuts, only twice as long. The crust 
should be rolled very thin, or else it will be difficult to cook it 
through, on account of the moisture of the apple. 

HASTY PUDDING. — 52. 

Boil in a pot or kettle about six quarts of water, leaving 
room for the addition of the meal ; mix a pint bowl full of Indian 
meal and cold water with a large spoonful of salt. When the 
water boils, stir this into it. After thirty or forty minutes, 
stir in four or five handfuls of dry meal, and let it boil as 
much longer ; then add a little more dry meal and boil twenty 
minutes more. Taste it to see if it is salt enough. Stir it 
very often to prevent its burning. Most people make it much 
too thick, and do not cook it half long enough. Boil it, alto- 
gether, at least two hours. When taken out, it should be so 
soft that it will in a few minutes settle down smooth in the 
dish. If you wish to fry it when cold, put a spoonful of water 
into each deep pan or dish into which it is to be put, to keep it 
from sticking. 

TO FRY HASTY FUDDIKG. — 53. 

Cut cold pudding in slices the thickness of your finger, and 
lay them on the gridle. More fat will be necessary than to 
fry cakes, but it fries much slower. If the fire is right it 
will be ready to turn in fifteen minutes, and will be brown. 
Turn it and let it lie about half as long as on the first side. 

This is a very good breakfast for a winter morning. It does 
very nicely to he laid in the dripping-pan, and set into a stQve 
oven ; it will in that case not need turning, and of course will 
absorb less fat It will take forty minutes to do it in the 
atove. 
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TO BOIL CABOLUVA HOMBdNT. — 54* 

Wash a quart of the grita in several waters till perfectly 
clean, and put tliem into diree pints of boiling water^ with two 
teaspoonsfiils of salt, and boil slowly half an hoar ; then take 
off the lid and let the water remaining ev(q>orate. They must 
be stirred repeatedly. Eat with butter and molasses, or milk, 
or meat. It any is left, slice it the next mocoing and brown it 
on the gridle ; or add milk, eggs and flour am make it into 
gridle cdkes. 

• ANOTHER WAT.— 55* 

Wash the grits and put them in soak cfwet night ; in the 
morning boii them in the same water, with a Utile salt, for 
breakiasl. To be eaten with butter and molasses^ or mapte 
sugar. Boil about three quarters of an hour. 

LOAF PXTDDING. — 56. 

TiS up a pound loaf of baker's bread in a cloth, and put it 
into boilmg water with considerable salt in it, and boil it an 
hour and a l^slf. Eat with cold pudding sauce. 

TO BOIL BICB.-'-W. 

Wash a quart of rice in several waters, rubbing it between 
the hands ; (the want of careful washing occasions the grey 
appearance which is often seen in boiled rice ;) put it into a 
kettle of boiling, soft water in which two teaspoonfuls of salt 
have been thrown. Cover the pot, and let it boil briskly 
twelve or fifteen minutes ; then take away most of the fire from 
under it, and let it steam fifteen or twenty minutes more. It 
makes boiled rice very nice to use a pint instead of a quart of 
water, and when it has boiled ten minutes, add a pint of milk, 
stir the rice, and let it boll again very moderately until the 
whole of the milk and water is absorbed. 

Baisins are an agreeable addition when it is to be eaten as 
a pudding, but they should be boiled twenty minutes before 
the rice is put into the water, and should then be well stirre4 
from the bottom, else they will burn to the kettle. 
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A CHARLOTTX. — 58. 

BxTTTBR a deep dish very thick ; cut thin, smooth slices of 
bice white bread, and line the bottom and sides of the dish, 
fill it with sliced apples, sprinkling each layer with brown 
sugar enough to sweeten it, and any spice you may prefer ; 
also a few bits of butter. Have ready some slices of bread to 
cover the top, soaked a few minutes in milk or water ; lay 
them over, and cover them with a plate that will fit close, and 
upon that lay a weight. Bake in a moderate heat three hours. 

A PUDDING MADE OF COLD RICE. — 59. 

Taxb rice boiled the previous day, add milk, and put it over 
the fire ; when it becomes hot, set it off, and stir it till it ia 
well mingled with the milk. Add a little salt, a beaten eggt 
and two or three spoonfuls of sugar. Let it boil up again, then 
take it up in a deep dish and grate nutmeg over it. 

FRIED BISCUIT, Convenient when butter is scarce.-^-60. 

Take light bread dough that was made with milk, or witn 
ground rice, as directed in the recipe for Rice Bread, and into a 
pint bowl full put one egg and a piece of butter as large as an 
egg. Let it rise light again and then roll out thin, cut it into 
square pieces and fry exactly like doughnuts. To be eaten 
with a little salt. 

SATURDAY PIB. — 6L 

Takb the parings of pie-crust, and the scrapings of the 
rolling-pin and board, after you ^ have finished making your 
pies; have ready some apples pared and quartered; put 
them into a deep patty-pan or brown earthen pan, and cover 
them with this crust. It may be rolled rather thick, but if 
there is, still, more than enough to cover it, cut the rest 
in strips, and cross upon the top. Bake it an hour and 
then remove the cover, sweeten the apple, put in a bit of 
butter as large as a chestnut, grate in some nutmeg and break 
up the crust into small pieces, and put them into the apple so 
that they will be entirely covered with it ; return the pan to 
the oven and let it stand an hour or two more. Eat at tea 
with bread and butter. 
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A PLAIN PAN PIE. — 62. 

Take one of the potters' ware pans that will hold a gallon, 
and fill it with apples, pared, quartered and cored ; roll out a 
piece of light bread dough, and lay upon the top ; butter the 
edge of the pan to prevent the dough from sticking to it ; cut 
an opening in the crust to allow the steam to escape, and put 
it into a hot oren. After about two hours draw out the pan 
and remove the crust, sweeten it with good molasses, or, if 
you choose, coarse sugar. Some persons use both. Put in a 
few sticks of cinnamon or some nutmeg, and a piece of butter 
as large as a nut. Stir it up thoroughly from the bottom. 
Your taste must guide you as to the quantity of sugar or mo- 
lasses. Break up the bread crust and put into the apple. If 
it is very liquid, return the pan uncovered to the oven ; but 
if dry enough, cover it with an old plate ; let it stand four or 
five hours. 

There are various ways of making this dish. Some persons 
prefer to put in the molasses at first, and others use only 
sugar* It is very easy to improve it by rolling a little butter 
into the dough, exactly as in pie-crust; and if this is done 
once only, it makes the crust much more tender. Some 
persons put any crusts or pieces of bread they happen to have, 
into the apple, and if the crust that was baked with it is thin, 
it is a very good way. 

CE17MB CAKES. — 63. 

Keep a bowl or pitcher with sour milk in it, and from time to 
time throw in the crumbs of bread which break off when it is 
sliced, and also the dry pieces left of the table. When you next 
want some gridle-cakes, take this mixture and break up all the 
pieces with your hand, add an egg^ salt and saleratus and a 
few spoonfuls of flour. No gridle-cakes can be better. 

boiled beown bee ad.— ^^. 

If they are hard crusts, lay them over night in a dish with 
a little water. In the morning add milk and boil them. Do 
it slowly, and take care that it does not burn. Sprinkle in 
salt, and just before you take it up, add a little butter. If 
there is too much milk, take ofi* the lid the latter part of the 
time. Take up the pieces as whole as you can. 
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BOILED WHITB BREAD. — 65. 

• Put the pieces into the kettle or sauce-pan, with a little 
water, cover close, and boil a few minutes, tfien add milk in 
which 3rou have dissolved a little salt ; boil it very gently. 
If there is too much moisture, take off the Ud. Be careful not 
to break the pieces. When you take them out, put on a few 
small bits of butter. If any is left of the breakfast, pttt it into 
the pitcher which you keep for crumb cakes. 

GBATED CHBB8B.— 66. 

Take pieces of cheese that have become too dry for the 
table, grate them, and serve in a saucer. Very good spread 
over bread and butter. 

MILK TOAST. — 67. 

If you have cream, boil it without adding any butter ; when 
boiled, put in a little salt, and a very little fleur rubbed smooth 
in a spoonful of milk ; dip in the slices of toasted bread, and 
let them remain half a minute ; then lay them into a hot dish 
with a cover, and pour over the remainder of the boiled 
cream. 

If you use milk, add a piece of butter, in die proportion of 
a large spoonful to every pint of milk. The things to be ob- 
served in making good toast, are to toast the bread very quick, 
and brown, and dip it while hot ; and to let the boiled milk 
stand where it will keep so hot as all but to boil. There 
should be rather more salt than for the same proportion of 
milk for a pudding. 

TOAST WITHOUT MILK. — 68. 

Dip the slices for one instant in boiling water; immedi* 
ately lay small pieces of butter on them, and keep them hot 
till the table is ready. 

Most people toast bread slowly, so as to dry it before it 
browns. This may sometimes be necessary for an invalid, but 
it is not half so good as if toasted as quick as possible. 

MdSS BLANCMANGE. — 69. 

In making this blancmange as little moss should be used as 
will suffice to harden the milk. If the moss is old, more is neces* 
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mey tkmn if it is fresh. Allow a small teacnp full for a quart 
of milk. Wash it and put it in soak over night ; in the mominflf 
cut off the dark parts, rinse it, and hoil it in the milk, with 
sticltt of cinnamon, the rind of a lemon, or peach leaves. Boil 
it gently twenty minutes or half an hour. Then put in half a 
salt spoon full of salt, and strain it upon a large spoonful of 
crushed sugar, and put it into a moultf immediately, as it soon 
begins to luurden. £at it with sugar and milk or cream. 

SUGARED ORANGES. — 69. 

To make use of sour oranp;es, peel them and slice them 
with a sharp knife ; lay them m a dish for the table, and put 
over them a plenty of crushed sugar. Let them stand a few 
hours before they are used. 



VARIOUS WAYS OF USING PIECES OP BREAD. 

In some families there is always an accumulation of pieces 
of bread, and a good deal of ingenuity is necessary to prevent 
waste. If bread is good, and proper care is taken, such a thing 
as a plate of dry pieces is wholly needless in a private family. 
Some families, known to the writer, never have them. But 
for the benefit of those who, from any cause, cannot always pre- 
vent it, the following modes for making gfood use of pieces are 
suggested. A bread pudding is easily made, by boiling the milk 
and pottering it upon the pieces ; and if very hard, this should 
be done over night. You can make as rich a pudding as you 
choose, by adding sugar, eggs, suet, spice, and raisins ; or as 
plain a one as you please, putting no sugar and one egg, and 
a few sliced apples to a quart of milk, and boil or bake it But 
no one wishes to eat bread pudding constantly; therefore, 
make crumb cakes of some of your pieces. Boil a dish of 
others in milk for breakfast. If you are cooking meat that 
requires or admits of a stuffing, soften crusts with a very little 
boiling water, add butter, herbs, and one beaten egg. In sum- 
mer, when bread becomes mouldy firom long keeping, lay 
the pieces which you do not wish to use immediately, upon a 
tin and put them in the oven after you have taken out the 
bread ; they will thus become perfectly dry, and are as good 
14 
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Smnded for paddings and crumb cakes as befoie drpi^,. 
read dried and pounded is as good to dress a ham as cracker 
crumbs. If you have more stale bread in loaves, than you 
can use with convenience, boil a small loaf for a pudding, as 
directed in the recipe for LoafPtidding. 



HOW TO DISPOSE OF FAT AND DRIPPINGS. 

In a large family, where much meat is consumed, the care 
of the fat and drippings is an important item; and every 
housekeeper should know what is done with them.* If she 
has a young cook, she probably will not be acquainted with 
the various ways of preventing them from being wasted ; if 
one who is experienced, she may not always care to take the 
trouble. When meat is of a superior quality, a great deal 
more fat will roast out, than can be properly used for gravy ; 
therefore, about three <iuarters of an hour before the meat is 
done, pour off all the fat from the roaster, into a dish, and set 
it away to cooL The top of the gravy that is left should also 
be taken off the next day, and put with it. Save all the nice 
pieces of fat, and put those that are not so into the soap-grease* 
In warm weather, the good pieces should be melted and clar- 
ified once in three or four days ; in winter, once in two weeks. 
If you have boiled lamb or boiled beef which has been slightly 
salted, take the fat which cools on the top of the liquor, and 
add to that poured off from the roaster ; carefully scrape off 
any specks which may be on the under side of it. To clarifv, 
cut small all the pieces saved, and put them into a small kettle 
with a teacup full of water ; cover it, and put it to boil ; stir it 
occasionally. When the water has evaporated, the fat will 
look clear ; it should then be stirred to prevent any bits from 
adhering to the kettle, and the cakes of drippings, the pieces 
from the top of the pot, etc., be added. As soon as it again 
becomes clear, pour it through a little sieve, or colander with 
very small boles. 

f*at thus clarified will save butter. It makes very good 
plain gingerbread and common pie-crust, or if preferred, can 
be used in each of these with half butter ; it is as good as lard, 

* TIm custom of giving them to Um qokM. as her perquisite, besidts beinf 
ifMtsiulisjNKxluctiT* of various svils. 
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'to fry doughnuts or biscuit ; and though not equal for frfihg 
fish, to salt pork, does very well for this purpose. It is Well to 
keep a small stone jar for such fat. A brown earthen one 
soon becomes saturated with it, and smells disagreeably. 

The fat of mutton should not be put with other kinds, as it 
Is very hard and tallow4ike, and the taste is not agreeable. 
It however does very well to use on the gridle, or to grease 
pans for l»«ad. 



ON THE CARE OF MILK, AND MAKING BUT- 
TEE. 

No branch of household economy brings a better reward than 
the making of butter; and to one who takes an intarest in do- 
mestic employments, it soon becomes a most pleasant occu« 
pation. 

The following instructions are derived from the personal 
experience of one of the most skilful dairy-women in New 
England ; and by exactly observing them, the youthful house- 
keeper, hitherto unpractised in such mysteries, win have the 
pleasure df furnishing her table with the finest butter, the work 
of her own hands.' 

The first requisite is to have a good cow. One that has 
high hips, short fore-legs and a large udder is to be preferred. 
The cream-colored and the mouse-colored cows generally give 
a larffe quantity and of rich quality. Her feeding should be 
faithfully attended to. She should have a good pasture not 
far distant, or if this is impracticable, care must be taken 
that she is not made to run — a piece of mischief frequently 

tractised. Give her a teacup full of salt once a week. Feed 
er once a day with the waste from the kitchen, adding to it 
about a pint of Indian meal. Give her the skimmed milk not 
wanted in the family. If she does not readily drink it, teach 
her by keeping her a few days without an ample supply of 
water. Take care that nothing is given her which will injure 
the taste of the milk, such as turnips and parsnips. Carrots 
are a fine vegetable for cows. . Have her milked by a person 
who understands the process, or she will not give it freely, and 
will soon become dry. But *the most abundant supply of the 
richest milk will avail little, unless all the articles xaii m the 
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€9X9 of h an ke^ in tho moat perfect axAet. Theythould not 
be used for other purposes. Keep a cloth expressly for washing 
them oiily» and nerer wash them in the sam« water with other 
dishes. After washings every articlet and the cloth with 
which they are washed^ most be scalded. Wash ojQf thor- 
.ooghly all the miUc from the pans, jpail, strains, chum, dasher* 
skimmer, spoons, etc., before scalding them. If milk jeraaias 
in them when scalded, the butter will be injured, as may 
readily be supposed, from the fact that a cloth strainer, if scalded 
a few times with milk in it, becomes yellow, and as stiff as if 
it were starched. 

To scald them the water must actusUy boil. The only 
thorough method is to have a kettle of a size to admit the pail 
and pans, and plunge all the articles into it ; as, if the water 
is only poured on, the edges of the pan and the ears of thefNiil 
will not always be well scalded. 

If a cloth strainer is used^ it should be of thin» course finei^. 
A basin having a fine wire strainer is used by many persons. 
Tin pails and pans are belter than wood and earthen; because 
tin is more easily kept sweet than wood, and the glazing upon 
browa earthen pans is sometimes decomposed by sour milk.* 
Large wooden chums, worked by dogs trained to the business, 
are used in lai^e dairies ; but those who ksep but one or two 
cows, wiQ find a stone-ware churn best. No other is so easily 
kept sweet. For keeping the cream, never use tin, but 
always stone, cream^olored or fire-proof ware. For workiw 
butter, keep a wooden bowl and ladle. This last article is set 
dom found in New £ngland« but always in the state of New 
York. Every butter-maker should have it, as the warmth of 
the hand detracts from the sweetness of the butter. 

Have the milk closet on the coolest side of the house« or in 
the dryest and coolest part of the cellar^ and with a window in 
it, covered with wire-<net, or slats* Good butter cannot T3e 
made without a free circulation of fresh air. Allow no drqps 
of cream or milk to remain a day on the shelves. Every 
inch of such a closet must be kept perfectly clean. 

Strain the milk as soon as it is Drought in, set it immedi- 
ately in its place. To remove milk after the cream has 
begun to rise, prevents its rising freely. For the same reason no 

* About two years since four men, while making hay in a warm day, dnnk 
some bntter-mflk which bad been kept in a jw of w>tter*s ware, and wm om 



(me should be stifled to take ont the smallest qoiiiithT ilnnxi A 
pan set for raising cream; therefore, all that is wanted for die 
day's use, must be set apart ftrom the other pans. Those who 
have ice through the summer, have a valuable aid in making 
good butter. A piece as large as a peach, should be put into 
a pan containing three quarts of milk, as soon as it is placed 
in the closet. The milk will not sour as soon, and of course 
ivill afford more cream. Skim the cream as soon as the milk 
has become loppord, which will, in hot weather, be in about 
thirty hours. To do this, first pass the fore-finger round the 
edge of the pan ; (this is better than to use the skimmer, be- 
cause there is a hard, vriry edge of cream adhering to the pan, 
which if taken off will injure the butter ;) then take off the 
cream, clear as possible from the milk. 

In very hot weather, especially in August, which is the 
least favorable month for making butter, a heaping spoonful of 
salt should be put into a pail full of milk, after the portion 
for the ordinary family uses is taken out ; and at all seasons, 
fine salt should be put into the cream from day to day, as it is 
gathered. The effect of this is excellent, in keeping it sweet 
and giving a rich flavor to the butter. 

The finest butter is made where the number of cows renders 
it necessary to churn every day. The custom of churning 
once a week is not to be tolerated. Oream that is kept seven 
days, unless it be in the coldest weather, cannot be made into 
good butter. If you keep but one cow, chum twice a week ; 
and in dog-days, three tiAies. Do it in the cool of the morn- 
ing. If the weather is warm, set the chum into a tub of cold 
water ; add ice if you have it, and put a piece also into the 
chum. Air is necessary to make butter anne; therefore, if 
the cream flies out of the opening around the dasher, do not 
put anything round to prevent it. When the butter has come, 
continue the strokes of the dasher a few minutes to separate 
all the little particles from the butter-milk. This done, take it 
out into the wooden bowl with a ladle or skimmer. Tl|e bowl 
and ladle should have boiling water poured on them when you 
first begin to chum. A(\er a few minutes it should be poured 
off, cold water should be poured on them, and they should 
stand till you are ready to use them. This is to prevent the 
butter from sticking to tjjem. 

Work the butter with the ladle, until the butter-milk ceases 
to come out; then sprinkle it with clean sifbd salt, as that 
14* 



mkiA WM put iftto the ciBam wiB not be oiougii; woik it m 
^pelif amd taste it to see if more riieaU be added. Obsenr«p 
lion and experience must teach yoa how much to use. 
Mould the butter, with the kdle, into balls or lumps of anj 
form you pi^er ; put it into a covered jar at lureai and set U 
in the iee-nouse or cellar. 

Butter is sweetest to be w<Mrked but once, and if all which 
you miJce is used from week to week, it is sufficient, provided 
It comes hard ; if it is soft at first, it must be worked again 
the next m<Mming. That which is to be laid down for future 
use, or to be kept two or three weeks, must be worked again 
after a day or two, and every particle of butter-milk got out 
Never work butter a third time. 

From October to June, the best method of raising cream is 
to set the pans for twelve hours in the milk closet, and 
th^i for five hours on a stove, or a furnace having em- 
bers in it, where the milk will become hot, but ihot sadd; 
then return It to the closet, and after it is cold, take off 
the cream, draining it very clear from the milk. Much more 
cream will be obtained in this, than in the ordinary method ; 
and at least a quarter more butter will be secured from the 
eame quantity of milk. It also comes very quick — ten min« 
ut^* churning being often sufficient. Tnis is the method 
practised in Devonshire, England ; and the doUed erwm^ as 
It is there tallied, is catried from there up to the London 
market ; for it is not only good for butter, but of a superior 
quality for co€ee and other uses. Care must be taken that it 
is not made too hot If it becomes so hot as almost to scald, 
the cream will have little skinny flakes in it, which will be 
. visible in the butter. 

A lady, known to the writer, and who practised these 
methods, made for several successive summers, a great quan- 
tity of butter from one cow. She was, however, a rare ani- 
mal. During the months of Jane and July, she afibrded 
from tt<«lve to fifteen pounds of butter a week, besides cream 
for the table, and miJUc not skimmed, for little children, for 
puddings, and for wetting aU the bread eaten in the family^ — 
seven or eight in number. 

AN EXCELLENT BRINE FOB KEEPING BCTTTEB. 

To two quarts of water, put one or clean fine «ilt, a pound 
of loaf ov crushed sugar, and a teaspoonful of saltpetre. When 
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ll luis «tood an hont, inoider i\mt due salt and cogarmftfdb* 
solve, strain it through a flannel ba£, and poor it over iha 
Imtter. Less salt may he enoagh* The oi^eet is, to have as 
foveh as Um water will take up. 

TO XBBP SUmn SWXBT a TBiJt. 

Taks care that the butter is made in the best manner, and 
the butter-milk entirely worked out of it. Lay it in a white- 
oak firkin. Make a strong brine of salt and water, and pot it 
hito another and larger firkin, and set the one containing the 
butter into the one in which the brine is. Let the brine come 
tip yerv near to the top of the butter firkin. Lay on the top 
of the butter a white baff with fine salt in jt, cover it close, and 
then put on the cover of the outside firkin. 



ON MAKING CHEESE. 

Ths articles used in making cheese should be kept sweet 
and dean as in making butter. They must be seaUed daily, 
and never be set away uati) perfectly dry. The eonveniences 
wanted are a large pine tvdb, painted while inside, and aor 
eolor preferred oatside ; a cheese basket and a ladder, on which 
to set die basket ever the tub; two cheeseJioops, large or 
small, according to the size of the dairv ; two large sauare 
strainers of thin coarse linen ; two circular boards called fol' 
lowers; and a brass kettle large enough to hold several pails 
of miUc. Presses used are of various constructions* The 
most convenient one has a lever and weight ; and for making 
Tery large cheeses, a windlass should be attached to the end 
of the lever. 

TO MAKB GHBESB. 

Stbain the night's milk into the tub ; in the morning 
stir in the cream, (if you want rich cheese do not let a 
spoonful of it be taken off,) and put a part of the milk over a 
clear fire, in the brass kettle. Heat it enough to make the 
milk which is still in the tub quite warm, but not hot ; pour it 
back into the tub, and strain in the morning*s milk. Put in a 
spoonful or two of rennet, stir it well, and let it stand half an 
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koar vrndbtntbed* If the cord does nol foim well ky diaft 
time pot in meie lennet 

To prepare renmt. This is the stomach of a calf; and it ii 
often the case that a piece of cutd (the last milk eaten bjr the 
calf) is found in it. See if there is anything inside which 
should be remoTed, and then return the curd to its place, in 
the rennet; it is the best part of it. Soak the rennet in a 
quart of water, and then hang it up to dry where the flies 
will not find it ; keep the water in a jar or bottle. There is 
great difference in the strength of rennets ; some will make a 
Uiousand weight of cheese, while others will scarcely make 
fifty. Experience alone will teach exactly how much to 
use. 

When the curd is well formed, cut it in squares, making 
the knife go down to the bottom of the tub at every stroke ; 
let it stand fifteen minutes for the whey to separate. Then 
break it up very gently, putting the hand down through all 
parts. It should be done gently, or some of the milk will be 
lost in the whey. This causes white whey ; the greener the 
whey, the richer the cheese. Lay the strainer on the top of 
the cord, and dip off the whey that presses up through, until 
yoo have dipped about a third of it. Put this immediatehr 
over the fire to heat. When hot, but not boiling, poor it back 
opon the curd, and then break up the curd small, and as 
quickly as possible, with your hand ; then lay the strainer into 
me cheese basket, and pour the cord into it to drain. When 
this is done, return it to the tub, salt it, put it again into the 
strainer, and then into the cheese-hoop. Do not twist op the 
strainer, hot lay it over smooth ; lay a follower upon it, put it 
into the press, and press it tight l^et it remain two days, and 
increase the pressure four or five times meanwhile, turning 
the cheese over each time. If you make cheese every day, 
you will need two presses. 

After this turn the cheese out upon a shelf, in a dark closet 
or room, secure from flies. Rub every day the side that has 
lain opon the shelf, and turn it over. Rub it all aver with 
butter often. These things must be done for six months. Butter 
made of tekey-cream, is generally used for this purpose. If 
cheese is rich, a strip of new American cotton, as wide as the 
thickness of the cheese, should be sewed tight around it, when 
£rat taken from the press. Without this, it would soon melt 
out of shape. 
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FOOD FOR THE SICK- 

BEEF TEA. — 1. 

Tixs % piece of lean* juicy beef; vnsh it, cut it into pieces 
.•11 isch Bquaie, Mid 9alt tbm a lilde ; put them iiitb a wide- 
douched bottk and cork it tight Set tKe bottle into a kettle 
of water and boil it an hour and a hal£ This node of making 
beef lea eobceatrales more nourishment thaa any other* 

ANOTHSa WAT.-^. 

Ghoosb a lean a^d juicy piece of beeC the size of your hand ; 
broil it only three or four minutes, on hot coals. Lay it in a 
poftiafsr or bowl* apnttkle k with ink, and j^om* nptm k two 
or dnreegiHa of hoiltng waler ; t^n cut k into imitt piecea, 
as it Jiea ia the water. Cover it ekse, jnd let it etaad where 
it win k6cp hot bat not hoiL It is & for use in half an hour, 
and does well where such nourishment is wanted immedktriy. 
But the other method is best for a patient who is so sick as to 
take but a very smaH portiott of food at once. 

CKICKBM TEA. — 3» 

Takb a leg and thigh of a chicken, lay }t into ccSd water, 
and set it on the fire till it boils up kmg enough for you 
to skim it. Put in a little salt 

enennff bkoth^«-*4. 

{v the weather is wann« take bat half a chicken to make 
broth for one person. If it is cool, a whole one can be used, 
as the broth will keep several days. Skim the water in the 
nicest manner as it boils up. Put in a spoonful of rice while 
the water is still cold. Boil it an hour and a half, and add 
: out parsley a Um minutes bdbre you take it up. For those 
lialK) liho omoias, it is an inprovement to cut a part of one fine, 
and boil it in the broth. 
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Hhttoii m lamb btotk is oftm needed fer a coftnfcMent 

SLtient It slunild be made by tbe recipe under the bead ef 
conomical Dubes, etc., omitting all tbe ingredients except 
rice, parsley, and a bit of onion. 

CBtCKElf FAHADA. — 5. 

Bon. a young chicken half an hour in a quart of water. 
Then remove the skin, cut off the white meat, and when cold, 
put it into a mortar with a spoonful or two of the water in 
which it was boiled, and pound it to a paste. Season it with 
salt, and a very little nutmeg ; add a little more of the water, 
and boil it ut> three or four minutes. It should be of such a 
consistency that it can be drunk, though rather thick. 

The bones which remain may be returned to the water in 
which the chicken was boiled ; and with the addition of rice, a 
good hroth be made <rf it. 

calf's foot bboth.— 6. 

Boil two feet in three quarto of water, until it is wasted to 

three pints. Strain it, and^set it aside in a cool place. When 

ooU, take off the fat Heat a little at a time as it is wanted, 

. and add salt, natmeg, and, if approved, a spoonful of good 

wine. 

calf's foot blancxahob. — 7. 

Put four calf's feet into four quarts of water ; boil it away 
to one quart, strain it, and set it aside. When cool, remove 
all the fat, and in cutting the jelly out of tbe pan, take aitt to 
avoid the sediment. Put to it a quart of new milk, and 
sweeten it with loaf sugar. If you season it with cinnamon 
or lemon peel, put it in before boiling ; if with rose or peach- 
water, aflerwards ; or, if you choose, boil peach leaves in it. 
Boil it ten minutes, strain it through a fine sieve into a pitcher, 
and stir it till nearly cold. Then put it into moulds. This 
is a nice blancmange for the table. 

BABLET WATBB. — 8. 

Boil an ounce of pearl barley a few minutes to cleanse it ; 
poor off the water, and put a quart of cold water and a littb 
salt to it Simmer it an hour. 
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llmfE WHKY.— 9. 

To a ]niit of boiling milk put two glasses of wine ; mix it, 
but do not boil it again ; let it fltend a few miairtes, and strain 
it througb a muslin bag or a very fine sieve* Sweeten it with 
loaf sugar. ^ 

If it is necessary to have the whey weaker, put a little hot 
water to the milk. 

lOLK rORXIDGX. — 10. 

Boil half a pint of water, wet a heaping teaspoonful of flour 
and another of fine Indian meal in some milk or water. When 
the water boils, stir them in and add a little salt. When this 
has boiled two or three minutes, add half a pint of milk, and 
boil it up again. It may be made without Indian meal, and 
also entirely of milk; but so made, it is a dish hearty enough 
fbr a ploughman's dinner. 

OATMEAL ORUSL. — 11. 

Pitt two large spoonfuls of oatmeal, wet in cold water, into 
two quarts of boiling water ; boil it gently half an hour, skim 
it, add a little salt, sugar and nutmeg. If raisins are also used, 
a large teacup full, stoned, will be enough. But gruel with 
raisins should be boiled longer than without. 

GROUND RICE 6RUBL.-^12. 

Rub a haiping teaspoonful of ground rice in a small quantity 
of cold water, and stir it into half a pint of boiling water ; add 
a little salt, and let it boil up half a minute. Eat it with sugar 
and nutmeg, or not, as the case may permit If milk is al- 
lowed, it is a great improvement to make the gruel with equal 
parts of milk and water. 

INDIAN MEAL GRUEL. — 13. 

. This is made in the same way as the grouna rice, but re- 

auires much longer boiling. It should never be boiled less 
[lan half an hour, and an hour is much better. The white 
froth that rises upon the top should never be skimmed ofi*, as 
it is the most nutritious part of the gruel. Nutmeg and. a 
fljpoonful of cream may be added, if approved. 
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WAfH ft ttnall tcttctt* full ami soak it aa Iwui kk a piat of 
oold watar. Bail k lill it ia petfeetly diaaolfe4. Tbit witt 
take but a dkort time, but it must be stilted aAcQ^attd more 
water added if it is too thick. It may be made like ^0 simplest 
^nieU ^nik nothing te flayer it but salt; or be rendeFtd more 
mviting by the addition of suffur, nutmeg or roa&'Water^ and 
also currant or some other acid jelly. It is a very gbod way, 
when the stomach of an invalid will bear the use of fruit, to 
pare two pleasant- apples and slice them thin into the sago 
before it is put to the fire. The apple will boil tender as soon 
as the sago. It should then be eaten with sugar, and milk or 
cream, if allowed. 

TAPIOCA. — 15» 

Soak a gill of lump tapioca in two gills of cold water over 
night; in the morning add a little salt and milk, or more 
water if milk is not approved.*— Boil it till it is soft, and eat it 
with sugar and nutmeg. All such preparations should be 
stirred often, ebe one side will bum before the other becomes 
soil. 

ARIOW-ROOT. — 16. 

There is a great difference in the quality of arrow-root. 
The Jamaica is considered the best. 

Wet a large teaspoonful in a little cold water, with half a 
salt spoon of sah. Pour on it half a pint of boiling water. 
Sweeten it with loaf sugar, and grate nutmeg on it if spice is 
allowed. The addition of lemon^juice mal^ it a nutritious 
and excellent lemonade. 

DROPPED EGG. — 17. 

For a person recovering from sickness and not able to take . 
meat, this is an excellent article, and much lighter for the 
stomach than eggs cooked in any other way. Put a sauce- 
pan of water wiSi some salt in it upon the coals ; as it boils up, 
drop in a fresh egg not beaten ; as soon as the white is hard- 
ened, take it up with a skimmer carefully, so as not to break 
the yolk ; have ready a slice i^ toasted bread, dip it into ^e 
water in which the egg was boiled, put it upon a plate, sprei^ 
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Vidi A Ikde hatter, and lay the egg upon k. Add mdre salt 
if it is not miougfa seasoned by ^ water. A dosen e|rge 
boiled in this way, make an ample breakfast for a large family. 
In this case mof^ biater should be used than when the dish is 
prepared for an invalid. 

fLOtnt GBtmL. — 18. 
[For ehildrea mck with teething complaiats.] 

Tie ap in a piece of thick cotton cloth, a cofiee-cup of wheat 
flour. Put it mto boiling water, and keeait boiling steadily 
three hours. Then remove the cloth and lay ^e lump where 
U mrtU become Iperfeetlv dty. To use iu giate.it and thidken 
two gills »i boiling milk with a dessert spoonful of it wet in 
eold wiater. Piii a little eak in the ailk. This is ei^reUeiU 
food for feeble children. 

FOOD FOE Jl rCfVVO INFANT. — 19. 

FbtJE four spoonfuls of boilifl^ water upon one spoonful of 
sweet dream:, and add a very little loaf sugar. This recipe 
tnis gfiveft by an experienced physician, and has been prdved, 
in numerous instances, to be entirely suited to the stomach of 
the youngest infant. But care must be taken to secure good 
cream ; and this can be done, only by daily providing new 
milk £rs«i one cow* and allowing it to stand undisturbed until 
the cream rises^ Much of that which is sold in citi^ as cream 
would be unfit for the nurpose, especially as infants should 
never be fed from the milk of more than one cow. 

A HUTEmOUS AMD BXOSLLENT JELLY. — ^20. 

Take of rice, sago, pearl-barley and hartshorn shavings, 
each an ounce ; add three pints of water, simmer it till reduced 
to one, and then strain it. When cold, it will be a jelly, to be 
given dissolved in broth, milk, or wine, as directed by the phy* 
afieian. 

PANADA. — 21, 

Set a saucepan with three gills of water upon the fire ; 

add one glass of white wine, a little loaf swar, and a very 

little nutmeg, and grated lemon. Meanwhue, grate some 

white Ivead, and the moment the miztore boilsi put in the 

IS 
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bfwuli keeping it still on the five. Let it boil 6st, end ^fiiMi 
of a thickiiess just to allow of drinking it, set it off. 

AX BXCEIXBUT RBSTORATIVa. — 22. 

Put two calf's feet with a quart of water and another of 
milk, into a jar with a close cover. Add cinnamon, lemon 
peel or mace. Bake three hours and a half in a brick oven. 
When cold, remove the fat Add sugar as you use it A 
teacup full may be given at once. 

AKOTHER. — ^23. 

Boil an ounce of isinglass shavings in a pint of new milk 
till it is reduced one half; add a piece of sugar and a pounded 
bitter almond. This may be given at bed time, but not too 
warm. 

CAUDLE. — 2L 

Into a pint of thin rice gruel put, while it is boiling hot, a 
mixture made of the yolk of an egg» beaten well with sugar, a 
large spoonful of cold water, a glass of wine and some nut- 
meg. It should be stirred in by degrees. 

MILK TOAST. — 26. 

Toast a nice slice of bread very brown, sprinkle it vrith some 
salt, and immediateljTi while it is still very hot, pour over it a 
little rich milk. This may be eaten safely by a convalescent 
invalid. 



DRINKS FOR THE SICK. 

APPLE TEA. — 1. 

Roast sour apples and pour boiling water upon them. 
Drink it when cold. 

A VEBT BEFRESHINQ DRAUGET IN A FEVER. — 2. 

Put a few sprigs of sage, balm and sorrel into a jug, having 
first washed and dried them. Take off the yellow part of the 
rind of a small lemon ; remove the white, slice the lemon and 
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put it into the jug with part of the peel ; pour in three pints 
of hoiling water, sweeten it and stop it close. 

ANOTHER. — 3. 

Boil an ounce and a half of tamarinds, three ounces of cur- 
rants, and two of stoned raisins, in three pints of water until 
near one third is wasted ; then strain it. 

ANOTHER. — 4. 

Put a teacup of cranberries in a cup of water, and mash 
them. In the mean time, boil two quarts of water with one 
large spoonful of Indian or oatmeal, and a piece of lemon peel ; 
add the cranberries aSd some loaf sugar, but take care to leave 
a strong flavor of the fruit. Put in a gill of sherry wine, or 
lesfii if requnred, and boil' it half an hour more. Then strain it. 

TOAST WATER.— 5. 

Toast a crust of white bread very brown without burning it, 
and put it into cold water. After an hour, the water will be 
a refreshing drink ; and it is sometimes grateful to the stomach 
when no oSier can be taken. It is made much more palatable 
by the addition of any acid jelly. 

CRTTST COFFKE.— 6. 

Take a nice crust of bread, brown is to be preferred, but 
Graham bread will answer. Dry it in the toaster, and at 
last almost bum both sides ; lay it in a sauce-pan and pour 
boiling water on it ; boil it up a minute or two, and then strain 
it ; return it to the sauce«pan with a little milk or thin cream, 
and boil it up again. Add loaf sugar. 

FARCHEB CORN COFFEE. — ^7. 

Poxmn parched com so as to break it, but not very fine ; 
pour boiling water on it, and boil a few minutes ; add sugar 
and boiled milk or not, as preferred. It is ^cellent for a 
weak stomach, and particularly for childrea with teething 
eomplaints. 



VnitV WHORTLEBBHftT TBA. — 8. 

Wash the berries, steep them in hot water, and let it stand 
tiH cold. 

Herb drinks become insipid and disagreeable by standing. 
They should be made with boiling water, in an eardien jar or 
pitcher, and not boil ap agam, but be drunk very soon. 

All food and drink for the sick shomd be nrepare<Iwi& 
careful attention and perfect neatness, and should be served in 
as inviting a manner as possible. The appetite of an invalid 
it excited or checked by things that escapo the observation of 
a peraoa in health. 



SBCn^S FOR M AKTNO DBINE^ AND COVBXklS, 
AND FOR VARIOUS OTHER CONVENIENT 
THINGS. 

CHSBKT WnCB.— 1. 

Take twenty*four ^ouiub of ^ fineet ripar cherries) (<he 
black &Bgtishr cherry is to be preferred)) atoid after vemomg 
defective ones, bruise them in a cloth and press oul the juietf 
as dry as possible. Then take the skins and stones, and 
pound them with a maBetso as to crash the stones and kernels, 
and put them into the juice again. When it has fermented 
twelve hours, strain it through a large fianrtel bag into a pan 
containing one pound of loaf sugar. Squeeze the bag wi^ 
the hands, so ^ to e^ract as much juice asl poss^lis. Wheik 
Ihe sugar is dissolved, put the liquor into bottles, fMiiig «ack 
within an inch of the cork; cork it loosidv for a di^y or two, 
then cork it tight, and keep it three monms before use, itt a 
cool place, or buried in sand in the cellar. 

METHEGLIN. — 2. 

FoK a half a barrel of meth^m;aIiow f4Mty-«igfat or fifty 
poutids of fiMish honey .^ Boil it an hour in a diird of a bai^ 
ir^i^^f spring Wator. Skim it we^L It should be so strong wi^ 
honey that when cold an egg will not sink in it. Add si smaU 

* Old honey does weU, but is not as good. 



dessert spoonfal of ginger, and as nidch of powdered clove and 
niace ; also a spoonful of yeast. Leave the bang of the cask 
loose till the fermentation has ceased ; then step it close. At 
the end of six months, draw off and bottle it. It improTea 
until three or four years old, and has a fine color. It is a 
very healthftd cordial. 

SASPBERBY YINEGAB. — 3. 

To everjr pint of vinegar, put three pints of raspberries. 
Let them he together two or three days ; then mash them up 
and put them in a bag to strain. To every pint, when strained, 
put a pound of crushed sugar. Boil it twenty minutes, and 
skim it. Bottle it when cold. 

BIAPLB BEEB. 4. 

To four gallons of boiling water, add one quart of maple 
molasses, and a small table spoonful of essence of spruce. 
When it is about milk warm, add a pint of yeast ; and when 
fermented, bottle it. In three days it is fit for use. 

ELDEB WINE, (a Very healthful cordial.) — 5. 

Put to six gallons aBd a half of the juice of ripe elder- 
berries, twenty-one pounds and a half of sugar^and eighteen 
gallons and a half of water, in which have been previously 
boiled three ounces of ginger, four ounces of pounded allspice. 
The water must be strained through a cloth. When almost 
cold, add half a pint of brewer's yeast, and let it ferment four- 
teen days in a cask ; then bung it up close. After six months^ 
bottle it. Some persons add a few bitter almonds. 

VINE6AB MAPE OF BONEY AND WATER. — 6. 

To a gallon of water, put a pound of honey ; stir it till well 
mixed, and set it in the sun. It will soon become a vinegar 
superior to that made of white wine, and it is far less expen- 
sive. 

DOECHESTEB BEEB. — 7. 

To five pails of water put one quart bowl of hops, and one 
fairge handful of sage; or i( you can procure them, about two 
quarts of sassafras roots and checkerberry, mixed, instead of 
15* 
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lb»««fB; ioMa balf ft pint «f Tyv moftt, and kl dltMl li^ 
ganher ditee hoan^ Stnun it tor otigh a <^|Sf®« whde it is 
floaldijig hot, upon two quarts ^f mok^ses. Tiiere shottid btf 
about four paib of the liquor when it is done hoiling ; if the 
fuantity sho«dd be reduced more than that, add a little more 
water. When it is lukewarm, put to it a half pint of »>od 
yeast ; then tarn it into a keg ^nd let it ferment. In two days 
or less it will be fit to bottle. 

CUBEANT WINE. — S. 

To three quarts of water add one of currant juice, and three 
pounds of sugar, put it into a covered stone jar, and let it 
stand several weeks in the cellar; then strain it through a 
flannel bag and bottle it 

OUBBAKT 8Hatni.<^9» 

Boa currant juice five minutes with loaf or crushed sugar — 
a pound of sugar to a pint of juice. Stir it constantly while 
cooling, and when cold, bottle it. A spoonful or two in a 
tumbler of water afibrds a most refreshing beverage. 

TO BOIL CIDBB.— 10. 

Takb it new as possible — it should not be more than a day 
old ; boil it away nearly half, skimming it often* It will keep 
any number of years and improve wiui age, and is nearly as 
ffood as wine in pudding«-sauce or cake. If you only wish to 
keep it for mince pies, £>il it less. Bottle it and cork it tight. 
A mould will form over the sur£sce, but it vnll not hart the 
cider. 

COLOGNE WATEE. — 11. 

Of alcohol, one gallon ; oil of lavender, twelve drachms ; 
oil of rosemary, four drachms; essence of lemon, twelve 
drachms ; oil of bergamot, twelve drachms ; oil of cinnamon, 
twelve drops. 

SAESAPAHELLA MEAD. — 12. 

Thbsb poniids of sugar, three ounces of tartaric add, one 
Mma^xream tartar, one of flour, one of eseene^ of saisapa* 



rillt, ft&d thfee qvuitts of wwfeer. Sinua and libltle it» dun kt 
it stand ten days before using it. 

LEMON SYBtTP.— *13. 

Onb poand of loaf sor dnished stigar to every half pint of 
lemon juice* Let it stand twenty-four houni, or till the sugar is 
dissoired, stirring it very often with a silver spoon. When dts* 
solved, wring a flannel cloth very dry in hot water, strain the 
nymp, and bottle it. This will keep almost any length of time. 

ENGLISH GINGER BEER. 14. 

Take one ounce and a half of ginger, one ounce of cream 
tartar, one pound of brown sugar, four quarts of boiling water, 
and two fresh lemons, sliced. It should be wrought twenty- 
four hours, with two gills of good yeast, mi then bottled. It 
improves by keeping several weeks, unless the weather is hot, 
and it is a delightful beverage. If made with loaf instead of 
brown sugar, the appearance and flavor are still finer. 

TOBCATO CATStrp. — 16. 

Slice the tomatoes and sprinkle them with salt. If yon 
intend to let them stand until you have gathered several par- 
cels, put in a plenty of salt. After you have gathered all you 
intend to use, boil them and then strain them through a coarse 
sieve ; slice two good-sized onions, very thin, to every gallon ; 
add one not very large spoonful of ginger, two spoonfuls of 
pounded clove, two of allspice and one teaspoonful of pepper. 
Boil it twenty minutes after the spices are in. Keep it in a 
covered jar. This is excellent for soup, and sftewed beef and 
mutton, and keeps perfectly. 

TOMATO CATSUP, (retaining the color and flaror of the 
fruit.)— 16. 

Skin and slice the tomatoes, and boil them well. Then put 
to one gallon not strained, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the 
sante of nutmegs and cloves, one handful of horseradish, two 
pods of red pepper, and salt as you like it Boil it away to 
three quarts, and then add a pint of wine and half a pint of 
vinegar. Bottle it, and leave the bottles open two or three 
&BLj9y as it soaietimes ferments a v^Uttle; then cork it tigbt 
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The cdor and flavor of this are rety fine, but it requires to be 
sometimes scalded. 

TO CLEANSE ▲ CALF's HBAD AND FBBT. — 17. 

Take them as soon as the animal is killed, wash them clean, 
and in order to remove the hair, sprinkle pulverized rosin over 
them and dip them for an instant in scalding water. The 
rosin will dry immediately, and they can be easily scraped 
clean. Soak them from one to three days in cold water, 
changing it repeatedly. 

TO FBBYENT BOOKS, INK, PASTE, AND LBATHEB FBOM MOULD* 
ING. — 18. 

A FBW drops of oil of lavender on a book, and a single one 
in a pint of ink, will prevent mould. 

BBNNET WINE. — 19. 

Wash a half a salted rennet very carefully, wipe it, and put 
it into a bottle of Sicily wine. 

INDIAN BOB*6IO. — ^20. 

Parch com brown, and when cold, pound fine and sift it 
Mix two thirds of corn with one of maple sugar, and eat it in 
milk. This is the greatest delicacy known to the aboriginal 
Americans. 

AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR POLISHING FTTRNITURB. — ^21. 

Take two ounces of bees-wax, and half an ounce of alkanet 
root; melt them together in an earthen pot; when melted, 
take it off the fire, and add two ounces of spirits of wine, and 
half a pint of spirits of turpentine. Rub it on with a wooHen 
cloth, and polish with a clean silk cloth. r^ 

TO CLEAN BRASS WORK. 22. 

Take one ounce of oxalic acid, three quarters of a pint of 
New England rum, and three quarters of a pint of oil. Put 
the mixture into a bottle, cork it close, and let it stand two or 
three days before using it. It should be shaken occasionally. 
Eub the brass with a clean woollen<loth, dipfied into a small 
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qoaotaty of Ak Hquid» tlien rub it widi dry rotten stone widi 
anoth^ cloth. The b^iie should be labtUed as poison. 

TOOTH FowsEB, (ttn excellent preserratiTe of the teeth and 
gums.) — 23. 

Two ounces of Peruvian bark, two ounces of myrrh, one 
ounce of chalk, one ounce of Armenian bole, and one of orris 
root 

TOOTH WASH* — ^24. 

Two ounces of fine ground myrrh, two of PeruTian bark, 
two of orris root. Put these ingredients into a large bottle 
with two table spoonfuls of white sugar. Fill the bottle with 
alcohol, shake it thoroughly, and let it stand a week. Then 
pour off all that is clear into another bottle. Steep two ounces 
of white-oak bark a long time in a quart of water ; when it is 
boiled dpwn to a pint, add it to the alcohol which has been 
poured off from the myrrh, etc., and it will be fit for use. Fill 
again with aicokol the botde containing the myrrh,^^etc., and it 
will make more of the wash. 

UP SALVB. — 25. 

Of white wax, one ounce ; oil of almonds, half an ounce ; 
oil of roses, six drops ; orcanette, half an ounce. 

TO TAKE OUT MILDEW. — ^26. 

MiLDBW can be taken out with bar soap and powdered chalk. 
Wet th^ cloth, rub on the mixture, and lay it m the sun^ 

TO TAKE OUT STAlNS.^--27. 

Take half a pint of water, dissolve in it half an ounce of 
salt of sorfel ; add two ounces of spirits of wine. Shake them 
well together. Sub the liquid on the stains with a sponge. 

ANOTHER. — ^28. 

Fkutt stains, ai\d even iron mould maybe taken out by rub- 
bing soft soap and salt upon the stains and laying the stained 
article on the grass in the sun. Table-cloth's that are used 
in the fruit season should have pure boiling^ water poured on 
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them before they are put into soap-suds. Some persons pat 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar into the water. 

TO MAKE mnsLiBLB mK.^-29. 

Snc cents worth of lunar caustic, one drachm of salt of tar* 
tar, one quarter of an ounce gum Arabic. 

TO KILL COCKBOACHES. — 90. 

An infallible means of destroying biack beetles and cock- 
roaches, is to strew the roots of black hellebore on the floor at 
night. Next morning the whole family of these insects will 
be found either dead or dying, for such is their avidity for the 
poisonous plant, that they never fail to eat it when they can 
get it. Black hellebore grows in marshy grounds, and may 
be had at all herb shops. 

TO MAKE POTATO STARCH. — 31. 

Take potatoes of a good kind, pare and wash them rery clean* 
Grate them upon a large coarse grater into a deep pan, con- 
taining a quart or two of clean water. When they are all 
grated, stir up the water and potatoes thoroughly ,^nd pour it 
urough a hair sieve. Let it settle fifteen minutes ; then pour 
off the water, put fresh water upon it, and stir it, and again 
let it settle. Do this till the water is perfectly clear ; 3ien 
take the white substance that is found in the bottom of the 
pan, and lay it upon white paper in a sieve, before the fire or 
in the sun. When it has become perfectly dry, put in a tight 
box, or wide-mouthed bottle. It is very good to thicken gra- 
vies, soups, and melted butter, and to make puddings ; and is 
sometimes used as a substitute for arrow-root, which it resem- 
bles. 

TO PKRSERVE GREEN PEAS FOR WINTER USE. — 32. 

Take green peas just shelled, and put them into a kettle of 
boiling water ; after they have just boiled up, pour them into a 
colander. When drained, pour them into a thick cloth, and 
lay another one over them, and wipe them dry. Spread them 
on dishes, and set them into an oven that has a little warmth 
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yftmainiog after the bread is drawn. When they are perfectly 
dry» put Siem up in pi^r bags and hang in a dry place. 

TO KEEP PARSLEY FOE WINTER USE. — 33. 

Gather large, good sprigs, and if at all dusty, wash them ; 
shake off the water dry as you can, and lay into a jar a hand- 
ful of parsley and a handful of salt. When to be used, throw 
them into cold water to freshen and to remote the salt. 

TO KEEP GREEN C0RN.^--^4 

Take ears of a right a^ for boiling ; pull oflf the outside 
husks, leaving only the thin ones next to the corn. Tie the 
husks over the end with a thread, pack the ears in salt, and 
set them in a cool, dry place. They will keep till mid-winter. 

CONSERVE OF ROSES. — 35. 

Gather each morning the roses which blossomed the day be- 
fore, and after picking out the insects, stems, and calixes, throw 
the leaves into a jar with layers of powdered loaf or crushed 
sngar ; do this while the roses last, crowd the jar full, and cover 
it very close. A very nice article is thus made to put into 
eakesy puddings, etc. 

ROSE butter. — 36. 

Gather the leaves as directed in the preceding recipe, and 
put them in a stone jar in alternate layers with fine salt. Lay 
a pound of butter in the jar, for making cake. When this is 
used, lay in another. This is a better way of obtaining the 
flavor 01 roses for cake than to use rose-water, because rose- 
water often makes it heavy. 

to keep eggs. — 37. 

Take four quarts of unslacked lime, two ounces of cream 
tartar, two ounce t of salt ; pour four quarts of cold water upon 
them. Be sure that your eggs are all fresh. Put them in a 
stone pot, the small end down, and pour the mixture over 
them. Set the jar in a cool place, and cover it close. 
If more water is requisite to cover them, add it. This will 
keep nine dozen, and after trying various methods, I know of 
ho other so good, Egg^ If|i4 4own ten months since, are still 
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Food, &e yolk of most of them whole, the white stiflTiitid eleftr; 
The use of the salt and cream tartar is to keep the Hme from 
cooking thjB eggs. The time to put them down is March and 
April, when Uiey are cheapest. Some persons keep eggs by 
plunging them about a quarter of a mimite in baling watei. 

METHOD OF SECUBING WOOLLENS FSOK MOTHS^ — 38. 

Carefullt shake and brush woollens early in the spring, so 
as to be certain that no eggs are in them ; then sew them up in 
cotton or linen wrappers, putting a piece of camphor gum, 
tied up in a bit of muslin, into each bundle, or into the chests 
and Closets where the articles are to lie. No moth will ap* 
proach while the smell of the camphor continues. When the 
gum is evaporated it must be renewed. 

A lady put up her blankets and carpets in this way before 
goin^ to Efurope, and on her return, three or four years after. 
Found every article safe from moths. 



ON PURCHASING FAMILY STORES. 

As a general rule, it is most economical to buy the best 
articles. The price is, of course, always a little higher ; but 
good articles spevid best. It is a sacrifice of money to buy 
poor flour, meat, sugar, molasses, butter, cheese, lurdi &c, to 
say nothing of the injurious effect upon the health. 

The iSanta Cruz sugar and molasses are considered th^ best* 
Some substances are used in the clarifying process at sugar* 
houses in this country, which injure the flavor of both sugar 
and molasses. White Havana sugar is seldom clean, and it 
is better economy to use crushed or loaf sugar, when nice 
brown sugar will not answer your purpose. White Brazil 
sugar is sometimes excellent. Refined sugar contains mpre 
of the saccharine substance than that which is not so ; therefore 
there is probably more economy in using loaf sugar than most 
people suppose. 

Butter that is made in September and October is best for 
winter use. Lard should be hard and white, and that which 
is token from a hog not over a year old, is best. 

Rich cheese feels soft under the pressure of the finger. 
Strong dieese is not good or healthy. * 



on PUXOSJUSING FJJQLT 8TQESS. fill 

For directions on purchasing flour, and varioos kinds of 
meal, see Ghmeral Directum$ respecting bread. 

The best rice is large, whole, and has a clear, fresh look. 
Old rice o&en has a small, black insect inside the kernes. 

The small, white sago, called pearl sago, is the best. The 
iarge^ brown kind has an earthy taste. 

Some directions iox purchasing co£^ are included under 
the head, To Roast Coffee. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Uack tea is most healthy. 
The red pecco, which consists of the buds of the tea blossom, 
and which tlie Chinese value most, is seldom procured in this 
country ; but many kinds of black tea axe called pecco. The 
fanGy teaSi as they are called, are nearly as injurious to the 
nervous system as green tea. The real Souchong i» the most 
healthful. 

Of green teas, the Young or Yong Hyson is the most un- 
healthy, and this is very commonly used. 

Cocoa is best in the bean, but it is hard to pulverize it ; an 
iron mortar is necessary to 6.0 it* The prepared cocoa is oft^Ei 
very good. 

Shells are apt to^ be musty. Try a quioiter of a pound be- 
fore buying a quantity. 

To ascertain whether nutmegs are good, prick them with a 
{Hn. If good the oil will instantly spread around the punc- 
ture. 

For purchasing meats,, see the General Directions 

The best lamp oil is almost as white as water. 

Candtes should be new. Old ones do not burn well. 

The best salt fish is that which, from its color, is called the 
Dun fish. 

Bar soap is more economical than the soft, because it is not 
so easy to make use of more than is necessary. But it is 
well to keep both. Soft soap is most convenient for many 
purposes, such as washing and scouring floors, hearths, etc. 
oeme persons consider it much the best for washing flannels, 
as th& rosin and salt in bar soap are supposed to injure 
them. 

Solt soap should be kept in a cooi^ dry place in the cellar, 
and shoulid not be used till two or three months old. 

BajT soap should be laid where it wiU become dry and hard, 
and should not be used for several weeks, as it dissolres fast 
when new. 

16 
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ON KEEHNG FAMILY STORES. 

All kinds of flour and meal sbould be kept corered, and in 
a cool dry place. If your family is of medmm size, a bushel 
of Indian meal at a time is enough, and in warm weather it 
should be stirred often to prevent its becoming sour. 

Sago, tapioca, and arrow-root should be kept covered, and 
rice flour should be in a cool place, as it is apt to sour. 

Keep coflee separate from other stores, as its odor sometimes 
aflects other articles. Keep tea in a close chest or canister. 

It is diflUcult to keep salt dry in the summer. It is well to 
set it in the oven after the bread is drawn, and then sift it 
Some very exact housekeepers put the salt from the salt cellars 
into a little silk bag every day after dinner, wind a string 
around the opening to exclude dust, and hang it near the 
kitchen fire. 

Oranges and lemons keep best wrapped close in soft paper, 
and laid in a trunk or drawer of linen. 

When a cask of molasses is bought, draw ofl* a few quarts, 
else the fermentation produced by moving it will burst the cask. 

Butter keeps well in stone jars or in firkins of oak. For 
keepinc^ it a year, see the recipe. 

Lard should be poured liquid into wood or stone, and 
kept in a dry, cool place. Some nice housewives keep it 
through the summer in a closed fire-place of a cool room. It 
is a good way. 

Cheese should be kept in a bag that will not admit flies, 
and in a dry cool place. If a large quantity is laid in, it 
should be packed in oats and covered close. 

Bread and cake keep moist in tin. A closet, called a safe, 
for keeping food in the cellar, is an important convenience 
for keeping meat, milk, bread, and various articles in daily use. 

Eggs, if not laid down in lime, should be kept in a cool 
place, but not where they will freeze. If rats frequent the 
cellar, take care they do not carry ofl'your eg^. This is one 
of their usual feats. 

Fish skin for clearing coflee, should be washed, dried, cut 
small, and kept in a box or paper bag. 

Browned flour for gravies should be kept on hand in a jar 
or box. 

Salt cod should be put in a dry place. 
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Crafiberries keep well in a firkin, of water. If they freeze, 
I :80 much the better. 

I Potatoes should be put into the cellar as soon as they are 

} dug. Lying in the sun turns them green, and makes them 

; watery. Some good housekeepers lay sods over the barrels 

I of potatoes not in immediate use. 

*^ Cabbages should be buried in sand, with the roots upward. 

Celery should also be buried in sand. 
Turnips and beets should be put in a dry part of the cellar. 
Carrots keep anywhere. Onions keep best spread, and in a 
cool place, but should not freeze. Parsnips are best buried in 
a pit in the garden, and not opened till March or April, in 
cold parts of the country. 

Squashes should be kept in a dry place, and as cold as may 
be without freezing. 

Apples should remain out of doors in barrels till the weather 
becomes too cold. They should not be headed up immediately 
after being gathered, as a moisture accumulates jipon them 
which causes them to decay. When brought in, set them in 
a back room, until the weather requires their being put into 
the cellar. A linen cloth laid over them will keep them 
.from frost till very cold weather. Many good housekeepers 
prefer not to have apples headed up at all. There is an ad- 
, vantage in being able to pick them oyer several times in the 
course of a winter, as one defective apple injures all its neigh- 
bors. If they are moist, wipe them. 

Herbs should be gathered when just beginning to blossom ; 
as they are then in their perfection. Medicinal herbs should 
be dried, put up in paper bags, and labelled. Those used in 
cooking should be pounded, sifted, and put into labelled boxes 
or bottles. Herbs retain their virtue best, to be dried by arti- 
ficial heat. The warmth of an oven a few hours after the 
bread is drawn, is sufficient. 



VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS, 

If you do not make your own soap, let the ashes be spread 
upon the grass about your house, and sell the grease to the 
soap boiler. If you have no meadows or yard, dispose of the 
ashet with the grease. 
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l%e 1)691 ashes for makhig soap wpt the ^mdinift ; the next 
best, maple. Pine and peat ashes are good for nothiag but 
the grass. 

When a 'well is cleared oat, if any offensive substance is 
found in it, sprinkle the bottom with two or three quarts of 
quick-lime. 

Lime should occasionally be sprinkled tnto die sink in 
warm weather; 

Let there be no neglected comers in any part of your estab- 
lishment. In some houses, the front rooms ai« kept nico, 
while others are in a disorderly state. Inspeet your cellar 
and wood-house often, and let every place be kept neat. 

Let all the saw-dust and chip dirt be removed once a year« 
If sufiered to remain year after year, it becomes a harbor for 
ants and fleas. Such materials are an excellent manure for 
trees, and for strawberry vines and raspberry bushes ; as any 
one will readily believe who has observed how large and 
abundant dthe wild raspberries and strawberries are which 
grow around a decayed log or stump. 

One word about pots annd kettles. There is nothing in 
which even faithful domestics are so apt to be deficient as in 
the care of these. See that fine sand is often used in clean- 
ing tbem, and let the closet where they are kept, be in as 
good order as the china closet. It is a good way to lay stiff 
brown paper, or clean pieces of mdM straw carpeting upon the 
pot closet shelves. It saves a great deal of labor. 

I have said nothing about the importance of keeping all the 
articles used in cooking perfectly clean, because this is to bfe 
taken for granted; yet I cannot refrain from adding a few 
words respecting it. It is impossible to have good food unless 
everything used in its preparation is in good order. A half- 
washed pot or sauce-pan, or a dingy brass kettle, will spoil 
the articles cooked in them. It is essential diat the lady 
herself should know how to take care of them, in order 
that she may exercise good judgment, and bo reasonable in 
directing those whom she employs; and it is as necessary 
that she maintain such habits of attention to her domestic 
affairs, that nothing in the house can be neglected without her 
knowledge. 
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Gbnxsal Dibbctioks fob Max» 

iNG Cakb, 36 

Directions for beating the whites 

of eggs, 38 

1. Frosting, 39 

2. Washington Cake, 39 

3. Sponge Cake, 39 

4. Vermont Sponge Cake, ... 39 

5. Brooklyn Sponge Cake, ... 40 

6. Ground Rice Sponge Cake, . . 40 

7. Bridgeport Cake, 40 

8. Cup Cake, 40 

9. Another, 40 

10. Queen's Cake, 40 

11. Composition Cake, 40 

12. Another, 41 

13. Pound Cake, 41 

14. Wedding Cake, 41 

15. Another 41 

16. Salem Wedding Cake, .... 41 

17. Rich Loaf Cake, 42 

18. Commencement Cake, .... 42 

19. One Loaf of Plumb Cake, . . 42 

20. Howard Cake, 43 

21. Jumbles, 43 

22. Another, 43 

23. Lemon Cake, 4S 

24. Norwich Loaf Cake, 43 

25. Mount Pleasant Cake, .... 43 

26. Tunbridge Cake, 43 

27. Good Plain Loaf Cake, .... 44 

28. Snow Cake, 44 

29. Bread Cake, 44 

30. Cocoannt Cakes, 44 
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31. Soft Sogar Giiig«ibresd, ... 44 
92. Sugar Gingerbread 45 

33. Boston Sagar Gingerbread, . . 46 

34. Salem Sugar Gingerbread, . . 46 

35. New Haven Sugar Gingerbread, 45 

36. Gookeys, 45 

37. Another, 45 

38. Ginger Crackers, 45 

39. New York Ginger Snaps, ... 46 

40. Tea Cakes 46 

41. Olive Gingerbread, 46 

On Frying Cakes, 46 

42. Crullers, 46 

43. Another 47 

44. Another— plainer^ but very 

good, 47 

46. Cream Tartar Doughnuts, . . 47 
46. Raised* Doughnuts, 47 

SWCET DSBHEB. 

1. Apple Island, 48 

%. Imperial 'Cream, 48 

3. Snow Creain, . .' 48 

4. To make kes, 48 

6. Ice Crcapi, 49 

6. Boston Ice Cream, 49 

7. Strawberry or Raspberry Ice 

Creani, 49 

8. Cdrrant Ic6 Cream, 49 

9. Lemon Ibe, 49 

LO. Another Ice Cream, 60 

11. Boiled Custard. 60 

12. Floating Island, 60 

13. Orgeat, 51 

14. A Charlottie Roussa, 61 

15. Arrow-root Blaincmange, . . .51 

16. Isinglass Blatactoiange, .... 61 

17. Another, 62 

IS. Calf's Foot Blancmange, ... 62 
Id. Cottage Blancmange, .... 52 

20. Calf's Fodt Jelly, 62 

21. Another, made with isinglass, 63 

22. Another, 53 

23. Stained Froth, 63 

G>ENEiEtAL DiaECTIONS FOR PftX- 

sEBvmo Facrrs ako Mak- 
ing JELLdBS, 63 

I..T0 Clarify Sugar. 65 

a. To Preserve Peaches, .... 55 
3. . To Pi^eserve Strawl)erries, . . 56 

4. To Preserve Quince with or 

. without sweet apples, ... 66 

5. Ctuince Marmalade, 56 

6.. Anothci* Marmalade, 57 

t.. Quince Jelly, 57 

^4.. Quince Jam,' 57 



9. Another, V57 

10. Grape Jam, 67 

U. Tomato Jam, 68 

13. Strawberry Jam, 68 

13. Apple Jam, (which will keep 

lor yearsj) 68 

14. Raspberry Jam 68 

16. Pine Apple Jam, 68 

16. Currant Jelly 68 

17. Applb Jelly, 69 

18. Another, 69 

19. Another, 69 

20. To Preserve Apples, 69 

21. Barberries, 60 

22. Barberry Jelly, . 60 

23. Preserved 'mnKoes, .... 60 

24. To Preserve Cranberries, . . . 6r 

25. A very simple method of mak- 

ing Cranberry Jelly, .... 61 

26. Orange Mamdade, ti 

27. Tomato Pigs, . ....... 61 

28. To Preserve Pine Apples, . . 63 

29. To Preserve Iron Pears, ... 68 

30. To Preserve Citron Melon, * . 63 

31. To Preserve Plums, 63 

32. To Preserve Cherries^ .... 63 

f^urrs Passssm witboift 

BoiLivO) . « 63 

1. Pine Appks, 63 

2. Strawberries, 64 

3. Quinces 64 

4. Cnrrant Jelly, 65 

6. To Preserve Fruit in Water, . 66 

GsNEaAL OasBarATiovs vrov 
Makino PAffrmT, 65 

1. Rich Puff Paste 69 

2. A Plainer Paste, 69 

3. Good Common Pie Crust, . . 69 

4. Cream Crust, 69 

6. Bread Pie Crust, 69 

6. Potato Crtist, 69 

7. Rich Mince Pies, 70 

8. Temperance Mince Pies, ... 70 

9. Plain Mince Pies, 70 

10. Apple Mince Pies, 71 

11. PumpkiftPies, 7L 

12. Whortleberry or Blackbenr}^ w 

Pies, 71 

13. XHierry Pi<». 71 

14. Cranberry Tarts, 71 

15. Green Currant and Gooseber- 

ry Tarts, .71 

16. Rhubarb Tarts, 71 

17. Apple Pies, 73 

18. Pbach Pies, 73 
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If. Chidcen Pie, 78 

29. Cream Pie, 73 

DOHECTIONS AND ObSXRVATIONS 

ABOUT PUDDINOB, 73 

1 . Marlborough Pnddinff, .... 75 

2. PembeitOD Apple Puddiog, • . 75 

3. Coooenut Puadin8[, 76 

4. Squash or Pumpkin Pudding, . 76 

5. Sweet Potato Pone, ..... 76 

6. Sweet Potato Pudding, .... 76 

7. Potato Pudding, 76 

8. Another, 76 

9. Another, 76 

10. Almond Pudding, 76 

11. Newton Pudding, 77 

12. Boiled Cracker Pudding, ... 77 

13. Lemon Pudding, 77 

14. Tapioca Pudding, 77 

W. Boued Arrow-root Pudding, . 78 

16. Baked Arrow-root Pudding, . 78 

17. Ground Rice Pudding 78 

18. Ground Rice Flummery, . . . 79 

19. Rice Pudding, 79 

20. Rice Puddingwitboitt egg«, . 79 

21. Salem Plum Pudding, . . . . 80 

22. Another, 80 

23. A Boiled Plam Pudding With- 

out eggs, 80 

24. Bird's-nest Pudding, 81 

25. Another, 81 

26. Bread and Butter Padding, . . 81 

27. Apple Jbdian Pudding, .... 81 

28. Another, 82 

29. Another without apples, ... 82 
90. Boiled Indian Pnddmg, ... 82 

31. Another, . 82 

32. Boiled Rye Pudding, 82 

33. Boiled Batter Pudding, .... 83 

34. Boiled or Baked Batter Pudding,83 

35. Berry Pudding, 83 

1. Hot Pudding Sauce, 83 

2. Cold Pudding Sauce, ... .84 

DiBBCTIONS FOB PcHCHASlNG 
AND TARING GARB OF BSEF, 

MvTTON, Lamb, Vial and 
POBK, 84 

GbNSBAL OBEnroVATIONB ON 

ROASTINO Mbat, 87 

Vbabtabuu AND Savcbi avpbo- 

9BIATB TO VARIOm KINDS OP 
MBAT 88 

DnuBcnoNB fob Botiing Mbat, . 89 
U To Roast Beef, . 90 



2. Beefsteak, 99 

3. Stuffed Beef Steak, 9» 

4. Tomato Beei; 91 

5. AlaBMdsBeef,(inanbu]iwpry,) 9t 

6. AaptQier, (more rich^ .... 92 

7. To Roast Mutton. 98 

8. To Boil a leg of Mutton or 

Lamb, 92 

9. Mutton Ch(^, 93' 

10. Roast Ljunb, 93 

11. Fore quarter, or breast of Lamb 

broiled, 93 

12. Stuffed Lamb, 94 

13. To Roast a Fillet of Veal, . . 94 

14. ALoinofVealRiMSted, . . . 96 

15. A Veal Pot Pie, 95 

16. Baked Veal Pie, 96 

17. Stewed Breast of Veal, .... 96 

18. Veal Cutlets 96 

19. Broiled Veal. 96 

20. To Boil Calf's Head, .... 97 

21. To Stuff a Shoulder of Veal, . 97 

22. Venison, 97 

23. To Roast a Pig, 98 

24. To Roast Pork, 98 

25. Spare Rib, 99 

26. To Broil or Fry Pork Steaks, . 99 

27. To Fry Saasagee, 99 

28. To Boil a Ham or Shoulder, 100 

29. To Fry Ham, lOO 

30. To Broil Ham, lOl 

31. Frizzled Smoked Beef, ... 101 

32. To Shave Smoked Beef, . . 101 

How to latMbat and Fowls 
ON iSB Dish for thb Tablb, 101 

How to sblbct Fowls that 

ABB TOT7NO AND FRBSH, ... 102 

To PRBFARB Fowls fob bbxno 

COOKBD, 103 

1. To Roast a Turkey, 103 

2. To Roast Chidcens, 104 

3. To Roast Ducks, 104 

4. To Roabt a Goose, 106 

5. To Roilst Partridges, . . . .105 

6. To Boil a Turkey, 106 

7. To Boil Ducks. 106 

8. To Boil Partridges, 105 

9. To Stew Pi^eonsj 106 

10. Pigeons in Disguise, . . . .106 

11. To Broil Chickens, 106 

12. Fricasseed Chickens, .... 106 

13. Chicken Salad, .106 

14. To BoU Chickens lOT 
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U, Cbkkmi Pie, 107 

16. Curriei, 107 

To iiAXB Stock nm, all foBTs 

orGhiATmi andSoots, ... 108 
To make Drtwn Bmter, .... 108 

GCNKEAL DiESCTIOVS BSPBOTnCfl 

Fish 109 



1. Boiled Cod, 1 

2. Cod Sounds and Tongues, . . 1 

3. To Bake a Stuffed Cod or 

Black Fish, 1 

4. To Fry Fish, 1 

6. Chowder, 1 

6. To Boil and Bh>il Halibut, . » 1 

7. To Boil Salmon, 1 

8. To Broil Salmon, 1 

9. Broiled 3had, 1 

10. To Stew Oysters, 1 

11. Oyster Pie, 1 

12. To Fry Oysters, 1 

13. Scolloped Oysters, 1 

14. Pickled Oysters, 1 

16. Another way to Fry Oysters, . 1 

16. 03rster Soup, 1 

17. Lobster Salad, 1 

18. Stewed Lobster, 1 

19. Baked Bass. 1 

20. Potted Shad, 1 

21 To Piepaie Salt Shad, Mack- 
erel or Halibut's Fin, to 
Broil, 1 

22. Smoked Halibut, 1 

23. Clams, 1 



ObSKSVATIONS and DntXCTIONS 

• ABOUT Salting Mbat and 
Fish, btc, 116 

1. To Boil Corned Beef . . . . 117 

2. To Cure a barrel of Beef, . . 117 

3. ToSaltfetPork, 117 

4. To Cure Hams, 118 

5. The Knickerbocker Pickle, .118 

6. To keep Hams through the 

summer, 118 

7. To make Sausages^ 119 

8. To Salt Shad to keep a year, 119 

9. To Try Lard, ....... 120 

Gbnbbal Obsebvations on Cook- 
ing Vsqetablbs, 121 

1. Potatoes, 121 

2. Mashed Potato, 121 

3. Another way, ....... 122 

4. To cook old Potatoes 122 



6. To Fry Potatoes, 129 

6. To oook Sweet Potatoes, . . 122 

7. Mashed Turnips, ....... 123 

8. Tomato Sauce, 123 

9. Tomatoes like Cucumbers, . 123 

10. Tomato Sauce, (to keep till 

January,) 123 

11. Shelled Beans 124 

12. String Beans, 124 

13. Peas, 124 

14. Another way, . 124 

16. Asparagus, ......... 124 

16. Asparagus and Eggs, .... 126 

17. Asparagus Loayes, 126 

18. Mushrooms, 126 

19. Salad, 125 

20. Cucumbers, 126 

21. Shaved Cabbage, 126 

22. Macaroni, . . * 126 

23. Parsnips 126 

24. Carrots, 127 

26 Beets •• ...*•.. 127 
26! Salsify or'Oyster Plwit, ... 127 

27. Summer Squash, 127 

28. Winter Squash, 128 

29. Onions, 128 

30. Spinage, 128 

31. Greens, 128 

32. Cabbase, 129 

33. Cauli£»wers, 129 

34. Egg Plant, 129 

35. Corn Soup, 129 

36. Succotash, 129 

37. Com Oysters, 130 

Picklbs, . • 130 

1. Cucumbers, 130 

2. Maneoes, • . . • 131 

3. Peacnes, 131 

4. NasturtioBS, 131 

6. Eggs, 132 

6. Peppers, • • . 132 

7. Butternuts, 132 

8. Martinoes 132 

Bakbd and Stewbd Fbuits, • . 133 

1. Baked Sweet Amies, .... 1^ 

2. Baked Sour Ap^es, 133 * 

3. Baked Pears, 133 

4. Boiled Cider Apple Sauce, , . 134 
6. An excellent Marmalade, . . 134 

6. Coddled Apples, 134 

7. Common mmily Apple Sauce, 13^ 

8. Boiled P^ars, 136 

9. To Stew Dried Apples, ... 136 
10. Steamed Apples, 136 
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XsA, CoFFBs, CnoooiMm xsd 

.Shbcls, 136 

1. T«L 136 

2. To Roast Coffee, ...... 136 

8. To make Oofiise, ...... isr 

4. Oofiee Milk, 137 

6. Ohocoiate, 137 

6. Commoii mode of making 

Ofaocolate, « 137 

7. Coeoa, 138 

8. SkeOSf .138 

9. Svrap of dream, 198 

10. To raise a thick Cream, . . ^ 138 

Sours, fieenTOinoAi. Dishes, Com- 

MOH I>XSHm, CONVBNIXNT 
DlSHSB, AKD WATS OF VSIKO 
AIL SOETS OF RaHNANTB, . . 136 

i. Vegetable Soup, 139 

2. Roast Beef Bone Soap, ... 139 

3. Shank Soup, 139 

4. A Rich Soup, 140 

&. Tea Soup, 140 

6. Mutton BtotJbi, 140 

7, Veal BrotlL, - 140 

a. White Soup, 141 

9u Soupof tbeJBeamants of Calf *s 

hfead, . • , 141 

IJOL Qx-TailSoup, .-,.,. .141 

11. Btawn, . ........ .141 

12. Head Cheese, , 141 

13. To use the Bemnants of Roast 

Beef, 142 

14. Tlie Remnants of a leg of Lamb 

or Mmton 142 

15. Minced Veal, 143 

16. To heat over BeafStea1%. . .143 

17. Baked Beans, 143 

18. To Boil Salt Codfish, .... 144 

19. Pork Scraps to eat with Fish, 144 

20. Minced Fish, ........ 144 

21. Another way, . , r44 

22. Scorched Fish, 145 

23. Cut Fish, 146 

iM. Veai Cake or Malum Veal, . 145 
26. To Boil Eggs, 145 

26. To Fry Eggs, 145 

27. Poached Em, 146 

28. To Fry Saft Pork, 146 

29. Cold Potatoes Mashed, ... 146 

30. Souse, 146 

31. Plain Hard Gingerbread, . .147 

32. Graham Cake, 147 

83. Doughnuts, 147 

84. Plain Cream Cake, 147 

86. Cake without eggs, 147 

36. Invalid's Gingerbr»d, ... 148 
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87. Harrison Cake, UB 

83. Soft Molasses ISnigcxiinad, . 148 
S9. Roley Fbley, 148 

40. Apple Pie sweefttnad with 

molassaa, 149 

41. Apide Dumplings, 149 

42. Baked Apple Duimdiags, . . 160 

43. Blaokbevry Dumplings, , . . 150 

44. -Starch Pudding, 150 

45. Batter Pudding without em, 160 

46. Berry Pudding without milk or 

eggs, 160 

47« -Sago Pudding without milk or 

eggs. 150 

48. Benry Pudding vithooS eggs, 151 

49. Squash Cakes, 151 

50. Custards without eggs, . • .16i 

61. Fried Apple Pie, 151 

52. Hasty Puddmg, 152 

63. To F^ Hasty Pudding, . . . 152 

54. To Boil Carolina Homminy, . 163 

55. Anotherway, 153 

56. Loaf Pudding, 153 

57. To Boil Rice, ....... 163 

58. A Charlotte 164 

59. A Pudding made of cold rioe, 154 

60. Fried Biscuit, 154 

61. Saturday Pie, 164 

62. A Plain Pan Pie, 165 

63. Crumb Cakes, 155 

64. Boiled Brown Bread, .... 165 

65. Boiled White Bread, . . . .166 

66. Grated Cheese, ....... 156 

67. Milk Toast, 166 

68. Toast without Milk, .... 166 

69. Moss Blancmange 156 

70. Sugared Oranges, 167 

VaAZOVS WATS OF V8IN0 PIECES 

OF Bread, 157 

How TO DISPOSE OF FaT AND 

DniPPUfTGS, , 168 

0X7 THE CABB OF MiLK AND 

Making Buttee, 169 

1. An excellent Brine for keeping 

Butter, 162 

2. To keep Butter Sweet a year, 163 

On Making Cbbbbb, 163 

1. To Make Cheese, 163 

Food fob the Sick 166 

1. Beef Tea 165 

2. Anotherway, 166 
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5. Chicken Tea, les 

4. Chickeik Broth, iw 

6. Chicken Panada, 165 

6. Calf *t Foot Broth, .'.... 166 

7. Calf's Foot Blancmange, . . 166 

8. Barley Water, 166 

9. Wine Whey, 167 

10. Milk Porridge, 167 

11. Oatmeal GrueL 167 

12. Ground Rice Gruel, ..... 167 

13. Indian Meal Giuel, 167 

14. Pearl Sago, 168 

15. Tapioca, 166 

16. Arrowroot. . . • 168 

17. Dropped En, 168 

18. Flour Gruel, 169 

19. Food for a young In&nt, . . 169 
80. A nutritious and excellent 

Jelly 169 

21. Pana^ 169 

22. An excellent RestoratiYe, • . 170 

23. Another, 170 

24. Caudle, 170 

26. Milk Toast, 170 

Drinks rom tbb Siok 170 

1. Apple Tea 170 

2. A very refreshing Draught, . 170 

3. Another, . . . ^ 171 

4. Another, 171 

6. Toast Water, 171 

6. Crust Coffee, 171 

7. Parched Com Coffee, . ... 171 

8. Dried Whorlleheny Tea, . . 172 

RSCIPBS FOR MAKIKG DrINKS 

AND Cordials, and for 

VARIOUS OTHKB CONVBNZXNT 
THINGS, 172 

1. Cherry Wine, 172 

2. Metheglin, - .... 172 

3. Raspberry Vinegar, 173 

4. Maple Beer, 173 

6. Elder Wine, 173 

6. Vinegar made of Honey and 

Water, 173 



7. Doreheater Baer, 173 

8. Currant Wine, 174 

9. Currant Shrub, 174 

10. To Boil Cider, « L74 

11. Cologne Water, ...... 174 

12. Sarsaparilla Mead, 174 

13. Lemon Syrup 176 

14. English Ginger Beer, .... 175 
16. Tomato Catsup 175 

16. Tomato Catsup, (retainiM the 

color and flavor of the fruit) 176 

17. To cleanse Calf s Head and 

Feet, 176 

18. To prevent Books,. Ink, Paste 

and Leather, from Mould- 
ing, .176 

19. Rennet Wine, 176 

20. Indian Roe Gig, 176 

21. An excellent Prepuntion for 

Polishing Fkimiture, ... 176 

22. To Clean Brass work, . . . . 176 

23. Tooth Powder, 177 

24. Tooth Wash, 177 

25. Lip Salve, 177 

26. To take out Mildew, . . . . 177 

27. To take out Stains 177 

28. Another, 177 

29. To make Indelible Ink, . • .178 

30. To kill Cockroaches 178 

31. To make Potato Starch, ... 178 

32. To preserve Green Peas for 

winter use. 178 

33. To keep Parsley for winter use, 179 

34. To keep Green Com, . ... 179 

35. Conserve of Roses, 179 

36. Rose Butter; 179 

37. To keep Eggs 179 

38. To secure Woollens from 

Moths, 180 

On Pvrchasino Family Stores, 180 
On Kxxping Family Storis, • . 182 
Varioos SiHioaanoNs, . • • • '. 18S 
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